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Monday,  18  October,  1909. 
The  Eev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  W.  B.  Redfern  read  a  paper,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  and  objects  relating  to  the  subject,  on 

Hair  and  Wig  Powdering  from  early  days. 

The  discovery,  among  some  of  the  almost  forgotten  treasures 
in  my  collection  of  curios,  of  an  ancient  receipt  for  the  payment 
of  the  tax  on  hair  powder,  led  me  to  search  for  and  compile 
some  details  regarding  the  use  of  powder  on  the  human  hair 
and  on  wigs.  I  find  that  the  custom  of  using  powder  for  the 
hair  may  be  traced  to  the  luxurious  days  of  ancient  Rome, 
when,  it  seems,  gold  dust  was  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
custom,  probably,  came  from  the  East,  since  the  Jews  are 
known  to  have  used  hair  powder  in  early  ages.  Coming  to 
a  later  date  there  is  evidence  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  coloured 
the  hair  either  by  dyeing  or  powdering,  for  we  see  in  Saxon 
drawings  the  heads  and  beards  of  the  men  coloured  blue. 
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The  use  of  hair  powder,  of  some  colour  or  other,  can  be 
traced  through  the  Saxon  and  Mediaeval  periods.  During 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  we  find  it  was  a  common  practice 
for  the  ladies  of  the  Court  to  dye  or  powder  their  hair  yellow, 
in  compliment  to  their  Queen,  whose  natural  hair  was  of  this 
colour,  as  was  also  that  of  her  cousin  and  rival  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  It  is  recorded  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  as  many  as 
80  changes  of  false  hair,  and  the  Scottish  Queen  had  such 
a  number  of  changes  of  wigs  that  one  of  her  favourite  maids, 
Mary  Seaton,  could  deck  the  head  of  her  Royal  Mistress  with 
a  different  wig  or  false  hair  every  day.  The  use  of  wigs  and 
hair  powder  was  not  common  in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I,  but  on  his  Restoration  after  his  exile  on  the 
continent  Charles  II  introduced  into  England  many  of  the 
things  and  fashions  with  which  he  was  familiar  during  his 
residence  in  France.  Among  these  were  enormous  wigs  which 
soon  took  the  place  of  natural  hair,  which  had  been  more 
generally  worn  in  this  country  during  the  previous  reigns. 
The  portraits  of  courtiers  and  gentlemen  with  the  enormous 
flowing  wigs  seem  to  us  uncomfortable  and  absurd.  Some 
faint  idea  of  their  size  may  be  gathered  from  those  still  worn, 
in  a  very  modified  form,  by  our  Judges. 

In  1640  a  writer  said  ''On  Monsieur  Powder-wig" — 

"  Oh,  doe  but  marke  yon  crisped  sir,  you  meete  ! 
How  like  a  pageant  he  doth  walk  the  street ! 
See  how  his  perfumed  head  is  powder'd  o'er ! 
'Twould  stink  else,  for  it  wanted  salt  before  ! " 

and  in  1655  in  another  satire — 

"At  the  devill's  shopps  you  buy 

A  dresse  of  powdered  hayre. 
On  which  your  feathers  flaunt  and  fly  ; 

But  I'de  wish  you  have  a  care, 
Lest  Lucifer's  selfe,  who  is  not  prouder, 
Do  one  day  dresse  your  haire  with  a  powder." 

Again  a  little  later — 

"To  eject  powder  in  your  hayre 
Here  is  a  pretty  puff"." 
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"  Mealing"  the  head  was  a  common  term — as  flour — or  meal — 
was  used  as  a  hair  powder. 

In  1698  a  French  author,  in  his  Memoires  et  Observations  en 
Angleterre,  says  of  our  gentlemen :  "  their  perruques  and  their 
habits  (clothes)  were  charged  with  powder  like  millers,  and 
their  faces  daubed  with  snuff." 

Wigs  grew  in  size,  and  more  powder  was  consumed,  as  time 
went  on,  and  in  the  reigns  of  James  II  and  William  III  they 
reached  their  greatest  extravagance.  The  beaux  of  the  period 
used  vast  quantities  of  powder  in  their  wigs.  Gibber  in  his 
play,  Loves  Last  Shift,  1695,  speaks  of  "  a  cloud  of  powder 
battered  out  of  a  Beau's  Periwig,"  and  other  observations 
come  down  to  us  from  Gay,  in  advising  persons  passing  a 
coxcomb — 

"With  caution  by, 
Lest  from  his  shoulders  clouds  of  powder  fly." 

When  Simon  Frazer,  Lord  Lovat  of  the  '45  Highland  Rising, 
was  about  to  be  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  he  was  angry  with 
the  hairdresser  for  having  insufficiently  dressed  his  wig  that  he 
had  sent  the  day  before  to  be  powdered.  The  man's  excuse 
was  that  the  weather  threatened  to  be  rainy.  A  shower  of 
rain  would  have  made  the  powder  almost  into  dough. 

In  alluding  to  the  material  of  which  hair  powder  was  made, 
viz.,  corn,  an  author  on  the  Art  of  Hair  Dressing  in  1770,  says 
that 

"Their  hoarded  grain  contractors  spare 
And  starve  the  poor  to  beautify  the  hair." 

The  pictures  by  Hogarth  give  examples  of  the  variety  of 
wigs  worn  during  his  time  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
At  this  time  we  are  nearing  the  period  of  the  beaux  of  the 
Georges  and  the  Regency,  and  foremost  among  these  men  of 
the  fashionable  world  stands  the  well-known  and  much 
discussed  Beau  Brummell,  the  man  who  did  a  great  deal  in 
making  Brighton  a  centre  of  the  Beau  monde.  Strange  to 
relate  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  lead  the  fashion  of  wearing  the 
hair  unpowdered,  and  gradually  from  this  time  both  wigs  and 
powder  disappeared.    Brummell  introduced  the  using  of  starch 
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to  keep  in  proper  form  the  "elaborate  but  neat  folds  of  his 
cravat." 

In  the  days  of  wigs  and  powder  a  small  room  in  the  houses 
of  the  upper  classes  was  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  the 
hairdresser,  or  for  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  owner's  wigs, 
which  was  known  as  the  powdering  chamber.  Some  of  these 
rooms  still  remain,  though  long  since  devoted  to  other  uses. 
One  of  these  is  preserved  in  the  ancient  house  known  as 
Rainthorpe  Hall,  not  far  from  Norwich,  and  another  in  the 
Elizabethan  mansion,  Hintlesham  Hall,  near  Ipswich.  Fre- 
quently these  retiring  rooms  opened  off  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  mansion,  and  on  arrival  in  his  or  her  Sedan-chair,  and 
having  removed,  in  the  lady's  case,  the  dainty  embroidered 
clogs  from  her  high- heeled  shoes,  the  visitor  would  enter  the 
powdering  room  and  retouch  any  part  of  the  wig  which 
required  arranging  or  repowdering.  Those  dainty  little  stands 
with  which  some  of  us  now  adorn  the  corners  or  windows  of  our 
drawing-rooms  played  an  important  part  on  these  occasions. 
The  ewers  and  basins  have  disappeared,  but  the  stands,  or 
faked  reproductions,  still  remain  with  us. 

Till  about  1715  the  powder  for  the  hair  was  simply  wheat- 
flour,  but  at  this  time  one  John  Schnorr,  a  rich  ironmaster  of 
Germany,  discovered  that  a  soft  white  earth,  in  which  his 
horse's  feet  stuck  one  day  as  he  was  riding,  could  be  dried  and 
ground  into  powder,  and  he  quickly  introduced  this  as  a 
substitute  for  wheat-flour.  Singularly  enough  the  head  of  a 
pottery  firm  on  using  this  powder  on  his  own  wig  was  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  earth  from  which  it  was  made  was 
exactly  the  material  he  required  for  making  white  porcelain. 

It  is  said  that  C.  J.  Fox,  the  statesman,  who,  in  his  time, 
was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  young  men  in  London,  resumed 
the  Saxon  custom  of  powdering  his  hair  with  blue  powder.  For 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine  in  1806,  he  is  described  as  "  having 
his  chapeau-bras,  his  red-heeled  shoes  and  his  blue  hair 
powder."  But  the  end  of  pow^dering  was  coming;  the  great 
statesman  Pitt  gave  it  its  death-blow,  when  in  1795,  on 
February  23rd,  he  proposed  to  put  a  tax  upon  hair  powder 
from  which  he  estimated  an  annual  revenue  of  £210,000. 
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The  Act  was  passed,  but,  as  nearly  everyone  gave  up  using 
powder,  the  tax  proved  of  small  value.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
Whigs,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  decided  to  baulk  the 
Minister  of  his  expected  revenue  by  abandoning  the  use  of 
powder.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  Lord  William  Bussell  and  others,  met  in  solemn 
conclave  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  there  sorrowfully  cut  off  their 
queues  or  pigtails,  and  renounced  the  use  of  hair  powder. 
Pitt's  tax  settled  the  ancient  fashion.  The  Act  contained 
many  curious  exemptions  which  prove  how  completely  the  use 
of  hair  powder  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  social  necessity.  In 
addition  to  the  Royal  Family  and  their  servants,  clergymen  not 
possessing  an  income  of  £100  a  year,  subalterns  in  the  army 
and  officers  in  the  navy,  under  the  rank  of  masters  and 
commanders,  were  exempted,  and  in  families  all  daughters 
except  the  two  eldest  were  also  exempted.  The  receipt, 
particulars  of  which  are  given  below,  is  for  an  elder  daughter. 

In  1768  the  heads  of  ladies  were  dressed  with  great  care  by 
the  then  all-important  hairdresser.  The  substratum  was  com- 
posed of  wool,  tow,  pads,  and  wire,  over  which  was  drawn  the 
natural  or  false  hair;  on  this  again  were  arranged  gauze 
trimmings,  ribbons,  feathers  of  enormous  size  and  of  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  artificial  flowers,  etc.,  adding  some  24  or 
36  inches  to  the  actual  height  of  the  fair  wearer.  Ropes  of 
pearls,  small  models  of  sows,  coaches  and  horses  made  of  blown 
glass,  also  added  to  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the  pile. 
Altogether  the  size  and  weight  (several  pounds)  must  have 
been  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  and  discomfort  to  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  fashion.  Heads  thus  carefully  dressed 
were  not  of  course  very  frequently  taken  to  pieces. 

In  a  number  of  the  London  Magazine  of  1768,  the  whole 
process  is  given  :  "  False  locks  to  supply  deficiency  of  natural 
hair,  pomatums  in  profusion,  greasy  wool  to  bolster  up  the 
adopted  locks,  and  grey  powder  to  conceal  dust." 

A  hairdresser  is  described  as  asking  a  lady  "how  long  it 
was  since  her  head  had  been  opened  and  repaired.  She 
replied,  not  above  nine  weeks ;  to  which  he  replied  that  that 
was  as  long  as  a  head  could  well  go  in  summer,  and  that 
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therefore  it  was  proper  to  deliver  it  now  as  it  began  to  be 
a  little  Hasarde."  The  description  of  the  said  opening  of  the 
hair  and  the  disturbance  that  it  occasioned  to  its  numerous 
inhabitants  is  best  left  to  the  imagination. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  in  1774  was  one  of  those  who 
introduced  the  wearing  of  plumes  of  gaily  coloured  feathers. 

As  I  said  before,  the  tax  killed  the  sale  of  hair  powder,  for 
nearly  everyone  either  evaded  the  tax  or  gave  up  the  luxury, 
for  by  1812  there  were  only  some  46,000  "guinea-pigs,"  or 
hair-tax  payers,  in  the  country,  and  "  Periwigs  large  enough  to 
load  a  camel  and  holding  a  bushel  of  powder"  became  only 
things  to  be  read  about  by  the  matter-of-fact  people  of  the 
presetit  day.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  powder  was  applied  to 
the  hair  or  wigs  by  a  dredger  (silver).  I  exhibit  a  receipt 
issued  from  the  Stamp  Office  of  the  day  to  "Hannah 
Hutchinson,  Spinster,  Daughter  of  and  Inmate  with  Mr  Wm. 
Hutchinson  of  Hetton  le  Hole  in  the  Parish  of  Houghton  le 
Spring  in  the  County  of  Durham,  Housekeeper."  Then  follows 
the  signature  of  the  official  and  the  statement  that  "This 
Certificate  will  expire  on  the  fifth  day  of  April  1798."  The 
receipt  describes  itself  "Hair  Powder  Annual  Duty,  1797,"  and 
is  issued  at  Durham.  This  you  notice  confirms  the  remark 
previously  made  as  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  house  not  being 
exempt. 

I  also  exhibit  a  case  containing  a  number  of  pipes  or 
roulettes  used  in  the  process  of  curling  wigs.  These  were  of 
pipe-clay  and  were  heated  by  being  laid  in  a  tray  of  white  sand 
which  was  heated  over  a  stove,  and  when  the  pipes  were 
sufficiently  hot  they  were  used  on  the  wigs  in  the  same  way  as 
curling-tongs  are  now  employed.  The  various  sizes  range  from 
the  small  pipe  for  the  upper  part  of  the  wig  to  the  enormous 
roulette  which  formed  the  larger  curls  seen  at  the  lower  end  of 
it.  The  wig  was  not  only  absurd  from  its  immense  size,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  it  was  worn  with  suits  of  armour  when 
the  owner's  head  and  shoulders  were  being  transferred  to 
canvas  by  the  court  painters  of  the  period. 
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The  following  communications  were  also  made : 

1.  W.  L.  H.  Duckworth,  M.D.,  Sc.D.  and  W.  Innes 
PococK,  M.A. 

On  the  Human  Bones  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Augustine  Friary,  Bene't  Street,  Cambridge. 

Part  I.    Report  by  W.  Innes  Pocock. 

In  August  1908^  a  number  of  human  remains  were  disinterred 
during  the  excavation  of  the  foundations  of  the  New  Examina- 
tion Hall  adjacent  to  the  Corn  Market.  It  is  known  that  there 
was  an  Augustinian  Friary  here,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  spot 
is  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  graveyard  attached  to  the  church 
of  St  Benet  which  is  only  a  few  rods  distant.  Considerable 
interest  therefore  attaches  to  the  remains.  Dr  Duckworth,  who 
was  still  in  residence,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  ground  and 
gave  the  necessary  instructions.  Immediately  below  the  surface 
soil  and  turf,  was  found  two  feet  of  loose  gravel  and  sand  (cf. 
Fig.  1),  then  a  very  distinct  zone  three  feet  deep  consisting  of 
blocks  of  clunch  and  fragments  of  stone  and  pottery,  apparently 
lying  at  the  foundations  of  the  monastery  walls.  This  was 
succeeded  by  two  feet  of  sand  with  small  flints  and  six  feet 
more  of  sand  and  coarse  gravel.  The  skeletons  were  found  at 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  these  last  two  ;  in  other  words, 
two  feet  below  the  old  foundations  of  walls  referred  to  some 
part  of  the  monastery. 

The  remains  consist  of  twenty-three  skulls,  crania  and 
calvariae  which  were  associated  with   other   bones  of  the 

1  In  the  later  stages  of  the  excavations  more  skeletons  were  discovered. 
They  have  now  been  measured  by  Mr  Pocock,  and  a  supplementary  Report  will 
be  presented  in  due  course.  The  complete  plan  of  the  excavations  should  be 
consulted  in  reference  to  the  position  of  all  the  skeletons.  (See  Plan  facing 
page  38,  and  the  accompanying  note.) 
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respective  skeletons ;  ten  crania  and  eight  sets  of  bones  not  so 
associated  ;  and  detached  long  bones  representing  perhaps  a 
dozen  individuals.  The  principal  naeasurements  of  the  connplete 
skeletons  were  made  at  the  time  by  Dr  Duckworth  ;  the  re- 
mainder have  now  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  The  long 
bones  have  been  measured  and  estimates  of  stature  deduced 
according  to  Prof.  Karl  Pearson's  methods  ^  Tables  of  indices 
have  been  made  out  from  the  cranial  and  facial  measurements. 


Surface  soil 
2  feet. 


Clunch  blocks 
sherds  etc. 
3  feet. 

Coarse  sand 
with  flints 
2  feet. 


Fig.  1. 


Level  of 
foundation 
walls. 

Level  at  which 
the  skeletons 
were  found. 


Course  gravel        ^TT-T,  ./  T 

and  sand  6  feet   ,  ,,^,V'rf-T^r  >• 

at  least.  -  — >  ■^<.'v^->  '"■»V>/'»r^*"'>i» 


Section  at  Site  of  Augustinian  Friary. 

Aug.  1908. 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that  the  range  of  the  principal 
(cephalic)  index  is  much  too  wide  for  drawing  definite  con- 
clusions from  so  limited  a  number  of  crania.  Probably  a 
hundred  more  individuals  would  be  required  to  fill  up  the 
seriation  and  show  w^hether  we  have  to  deal  here  with  one  or 
more  homogeneous  races.  In  some  ways  the  longest  and 
shortest  skulls  here  approach  each  other  more  closely  than  does 
either  group  to  those  of  moderate  length.  The  artificial  division 
of  the  remains  into  skeletons  and  detached  skulls  and  bones 

1  Mathematical  Contributions  to  the  theory  of  Evolution."  PMlos&phical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.    A.  Vol.  192.  1899. 
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serves  to  indicate  a  slight  superiority  of  stature  for  the  shorter 
skulls.  (Breadth  index  81,  Stature  167  centimetres;  Breadth 
index  79'5,  Stature  164 — 166,  these  figures  being  averages.)  A 
comparison  of  the  skeletons  with  each  other  appears  to  confirm 
this,  though  not  in  the  case  of  four  female  skeletons.  Male 
statures  calculated  from  the  humerus,  from  the  femur  and  from 
the  whole  lower  limb  show,  in  the  first  case,  a  rather  doubtful 
result,  in  the  other  two  an  unequivocal  superiority  in  the 
possessors  of  the  short  crania.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  there 
is  a  slight  tendency  to  phaenozygy  (or  narrowing  of  the  upper 
temples)  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  longer  skulls.  Further, 
there  is  one  instance  of  extraordinary  prognathism  (the  indica- 
tive figure  is  107)  and  two  of  an  approach  to  that  condition,  all 
of  which  occur  in  the  mesaticephalic  skulls.  When  we  turn  to 
the  capacities — calculated  by  Dr  A.  Lee's  formula  for  German 
skulls — we  find  the  same  thing.  Nine  of  fifteen  capacities 
exceeding  1500  cub.  cent,  are  brachycephalic ;  three  of  six 
exceeding  1600  are  hyper-brachycephalic.  As  an  additional 
test  the  absolute  sizes  of  the  crania  indicated  by  the  horizontal 
circumference,  and  the  capacity,  have  been  compared  with  the 
basi-nasal  length  as  a  measure  of  the  cranio-facial  axis.  The 
comparison  with  the  circumference  gives  the  short  skulls  a 
slight,  that  with  the  capacity  a  more  decisive  advantage. 

The  average  facial  index  of  Kollmann  (53*84)  merely  ex- 
presses the  fact  that  the  short  skulls  are  in  a  minority.  The 
average  nasal  index  of  46  representing  a  range  from  40  to  56 
requires  no  comment.  With  regard  to  the  gonio-zygomatic 
index — that  which  gives  the  width  of  the  lower  jaw  as  com- 
pared with  the  temples — it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  average 
(79)  of  an  immense  range  of  variation,  62 — 101,  is  considerably 
higher  than  Topinard's  figures  for  Europeans.  On  the  whole 
the  higher  indices  here — including  the  exceptional  figures  95 
and  101 — belong  to  the  broad  skulls. 

Pearson  (in  the  memoir  already  cited)  gives  the  average 
stature  of  Anglo-Saxons  as  1709 ;  for  women  1560.  Our  figures 
are  1678  and  1577.  This  is  not  very  near,  but  the  male  stature 
will  be  further  depressed  when  the  statures  from  the  detached 
bones  are  reckoned  in. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Duckworth  for  the  following  figures: 
Anglo-Saxons, 

Stature 

31  Dolichocephali.  Av.  ceph.  index  72-3  5  ft.  5§  in. 
23  Mesaticephali  „  „     77         5  ft.  3^  in. 

7  Brachycephali  „  „     8M       5  ft.  4  in. 

(Mortimer,  Brit.  Assn.  Rept.  1907,  p.  657.) 

Our  figures  give 

3  Crania  averaging  ceph.  index  73-6,  and  stature  1660  mm.  say  5  ft.  6  in. 
7      „  „  „         78      „        „     1669    „    „    5  ft.  6^  in, 

7       „  „  „  85-6    „        „     1694    „     „    5  ft.  7iin. 

Again,  the  skeletons  at  Cambridge  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Cemetery  at  Mitcham  have  an  estimated  average  stature  of 
1682  for  ten  men,  1569  for  three  women.  This  is  better,  but 
the  cranial  indices  render  all  comparison  abortive.  They 
range  from  63  to  86,  and  average  75. 

Thns  however  small  may  be  the  value  of  the  term  "  Anglo- 
Saxon"  which  can  include  Pearson's,  Mortimer's  and  the 
Mitcham  examples  it  will  become  still  smaller  if  stretched  to 
include  all  these  here  described.  If  we  take  each  group 
separately,  our  dolichocephalic  skulls  seem  quite  comparable 
with  Mortimer's  series,  but  the  small  number  is  disadvantageous, 
so  that  no  sure  ground  is  present  here.  Equally  is  this  the 
case  with  the  mesaticephalic  examples,  but  the  brachycephalic 
crania  appear  to  be  different  from  those  reported  on  by 
Mortimer. 

A  synthesis  of  the  Breadth  and  Height  Indices  of  our 
crania  shows  that  they  fall  into  half  a  dozen  overlapping  groups 
— but,  not  to  labour  the  figures,  we  may  simplify  the  scheme 
as  follows : 

1.  A  heterogeneous  mesaticephalic  group  of  twelve.    Br.  Index  72 — 83. 

2.  A  homogeneous  „  „        nine.        „      „     74 — 77. 

and  Ht.     „  68—71. 

3.  A  brachycephalic  acrocephalic       „         eight.     Br.     „     81 — 91. 

One  exceptional  skull,  Br.  index  94,  Ht.  index  82,  gonio-zyg. 
index  95. 

Other  exceptional  figures  are :  gonio-zygomatic  indices  of 
62  and  101  both  in  short  skulls — the  alveolar  index  of  107 
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already  mentioned — and  a  facial  index  of  64  in  a  skull  which 
though  the  lowest  of  the  dolichocephali  (72'63)  is  continuous 
with  the  seriation. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  natural  break  in  the 
cephalic  indices  just  below  eighty,  and  that  the  figures  from  78 
downwards  average  about  76,  the  average  of  English  of  the 
present  day.  Possibly  then  our  brachycephalic  skulls  may 
be  those  of  foreigners,  ecclesiastics  or  otherwise.  On  the 
Anglo-Saxon  theory  they  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the 
Cimbric  Chersonese.  The  extreme  shortness  of  some  of  the 
crania  may  be  illusive ;  it  is  certain  that  in  a  few  cases  there 
has  been  posthumous  or  other  deformation ;  and  if  there  are 
one  or  two  instances  of  a  perfectly  typical  round  skull  there  are 
no  more. 

The  shapes  of  the  crania  are  mostly  ovoid,  becoming 
sphenoid  in  the  shorter  skulls,  and  oval.  In  profile  there  is  a 
strong  contrast  between  the  backward  projection  of  some  of  the 
occipita  and  the  well  tucked  under  appearance  of  the  same 
bone  in  other  specimens.  One  or  two  of  the  skulls  have  a 
convex  facial  profile  caused  by  retreat  of  the  frontal  above  and 
mandible  below,  producing  that  appearance  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  modern  caricaturist  has  seized  upon  as  typical  of  an 
effete  aristocracy.  There  is  great  variation  in  the  size  of  the 
foramina  magna  and  of  the  mastoid  processes  with  their 
associated  fossae.  Most  of  the  skulls  have  deeply  excavated 
glenoid  fossae  and  large,  sometimes  enormous,  spinous  processes. 
These  are  often  under-propped  by  the  tympanic  plate  which 
thus  wears  the  aspect  of  a  Eustachian  process  though  without 
the  projecting  simian  spine.  There  are  three  instances  of 
division  of  the  posterior  lacerate  foramen,  one  if  not  more  of 
exclusion  of  the  malar  from  the  spheno-maxillary.  A  tolerably 
common  feature  is  that  of  slight  bathrocephaly  associated  except 
in  one  case  with  Wormian  bones  at  the  lambda  and  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  slighter  clinocephalic  constriction  behind  the 
bregma.  There  is  an  instance  of  ridging  of  the  coronal  suture 
perhaps  due  to  early  synostosis.  One  or  two  cases  of  small 
paracondylar  processes  are  seen  and  one  of  perforated  tympanic 
plates,  that  on  the  left  pierced  close  to  the  Glaserian  fissure. 
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The  superciliary  and  especially  the  glabellar  regions  are  well 
developed.  There  are  the  uncommon  number  of  six  metopic 
sutures  (nearly  twenty  per  cent.),  also  a  skull  which  has  a 
marked  ridge  along  the  synostotic  line.  One  cranium  has  an 
atlas  bone  attached.  A  calvaria  has  the  petrous  bones  cleft  by 
fissures  between  the  extremity  and  the  ascending  branch  of  the 
carotid  canal.  There  is  a  case  also  where  the  superior  borders 
of  the  petrous  are  incised  by  the  floccular  fossae  and  a  well- 
marked  case  of  constriction  or  lateral  notching  of  the  ba si- 
occipital. 

One  or  two  of  the  mandibles  have  strongly  everted  gonia, 
which  may  account  for  the  high  index  referred  to  above.  The 
sigmoid  notches  are  often  noticeably  shallow.  In  one  case 
there  is  sagittal  thickening  of  the  left  condyle.  One  of  the 
mandibles  has  a  body  curved  like  that  of  a  Maori's,  with  an 
ill-defined  angle,  and  there  are  two  which  display  the  rare 
phenomenon  of  a  foramen  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid groove. 

Many  of  the  radii  and  ulnae  strike  the  eye  as  being  rather 
bowed.  There  are  several  retro  verted  heads  among  the  tibiae. 
The  femora  are  stout  and  many  very  straight.  The  muscular 
attachments  are  well  marked,  the  development  of  the  linea 
aspera  in  some  cases  approaching  that  of  the  pilastered  femur. 
A  third  trochanter  is  seen  in  one  or  two  cases.  One  of  them 
has  a  noticeable  tuberosity  on  the  pectineal  line  close  to  the 
small  trochanter. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  Platymeria  and  Platycnemia  in  these 
bones,  but  apparently  not  of  racial  distribution.  The  indices 
for  the  bones  belonging  to  the  skeletons  are 

Men  Women 

Platymeria  R.    80-98  R.  77*96 

L.    81-30  L.  81-64 

Platycnemia         R.    74-66  R.  78-21 

L.    74-80  L.  73-23 

The  other  bones  do  not  show  such  low  figures. 

Numerous  traces  of  osteo-arthritis  are  to  be  seen  affecting 
— sometimes  considerably — the  glenoid  cavities  of  the  crania 
and  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  long  bones. 
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Some  measurements  of  a  skeleton  and  three  long  bones 
disinterred  three  months  later  have  been  placed  in  a  separate 
table.    They  do  not  call  for  special  remark. 

In  a  report  like  the  present  no  writer  can  neglect  the  aid  to 
be  derived  from  historical  and  archaeological  research.  And 
this  the  more  because  at  least  one  other  solution  than  that 
suggested  may  be  obtained  from  considerations  of  the  cranio- 
metry. It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  the  indices  of  breadth 
and  height — bregmatic  and  vertical — agree  in  suggesting  a 
double  apex  to  the  curve  of  frequency,  with  a  less  definite  but 
quite  clear  indication  of  a  third,  it  is  the  difficulty  of  collating 
these  that  has  led  to  the  conception  of  the  five  groups  referred 
to.  The  position  would  be  simplified  if  the  arrangement  of 
the  brachycephalic  crania  was  clear;  but,  as  shown,  the  evidence 
of  the  figures  tended  to  group  only  part  of  these  with  the 
regular  brachycephals.  If  then  on  the  principle  of  parsimony 
we  divide  the  entire  number  into  two  groups  both  of  these 
groups  will  appear  heterogeneous,  and  hence  we  may  have  three 
or  possibly  four  different  stocks  to  deal  with.  Next  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  of  the  wide  indicial  range  much  the  wider  part  is 
that  embracing  the  comparatively  few  brachycephalic  crania; 
and  of  this  consideration  the  outstanding  feature  is  that  while 
the  latter  group  contains  one  or  two  of  almost  pure  round  type 
there  is  scarcely  a  genuine  long  head  in  the  other.  We  arrive 
thus  at  the  idea  of  a  stock  in  which  true  dolichocephaly  has 
been  absorbed  or  modified  or  fallen  out  under  the  stress  of  new 
conditions. 

Now  what  are  the  relations  of  these  short  skulls  to  the 
longer?  A  review  of  the  collection  shows  three  main  types. 
One  or  two  of  the  pure  round  Ligurian  or  Slavo-Celt  pattern ; 
a  small  number  of  large,  short,  but  not  chamaeprosopic  crania 
which  afford  points  of  comparison  with  a  type  obtained  from 
ancient  British  sepulchres ;  and  a  larger  number  of  moderate 
length  containing  some  examples  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cranium,  ovoid  both  laterally  and  in  verticali. 
There  may  then  be  three  races  represented  here ;  and  the  third 
of  these,  possibly  too,  the  second,  looks  like  being  a  mixed  stock  : 
admit  that  the  round  skulls  are  those  of  strangers — then  to 
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whom  are  we  to  refer  the  short  ?  To  a  dominant  caste  or  the 
remnant  of  an  extruded  population,  their  greater  cranial 
capacity  notwithstanding  ?  An  intellectually  inferior  race  has 
often  exercised  the  arts  of  conquest  and  government.  At  all 
events  the  superiority  of  the  short  crania  does  not  warrant  any 
but  the  most  cautious  inferences  in  this  kind.  But  the  fact 
that  the  female  crania  belong  to  the  majority — the  mesati- 
cephals — does  seem  to  support  the  idea  that  here  we  have  the 
native  population.  However,  this  is  going  beyond  craniology 
proper. 

Let  us  look  at  the  indices  again.  Suppose  we  take  an 
average  of  the  indices  up  to  83.  It  is  true  the  increments  are 
discontinuous — but  let  that  pass — it  may  be  due  to  the  small 
number  of  skulls.  This  average  comes  out  at  77|^  while  if  we 
only  include  the  four  tapeinocephalic  short  skulls  it  is  barely  77. 
The  average  of  all  the  crania  except  the  two  whose  index  is 
over  90  is  79 ;  if  those  two  are  included  it  is  just  80. 

Now  plainly  the  import  of  these  figures  for  the  cranio- 
metrician  depends  on  his  conception  of  the  relations  of  cranial 
measure  to  measurement  of  the  living  subject.  If  he  holds 
that  there  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  the  two,  he  may 
accept  these  averages  of  77  and  77^  for  English ;  whereas  if  he 
believes  in  adding  the  conventional  two  units  the  figures  79 
and  80  become  too  high  even  for  French.  There  is  a  sliding 
scale  of  improbability  against  the  inclusion  of  the  successively 
higher  figures  with  those  below  80.  But,  other  considera- 
tions apart,  out  of  these  four  averages  there  are  two  if  not  three 
which  would  support  a  theory  that  these  bones  are  the  relics  of 
a  non-English  community — possibly  Normans  and  Angevins. 
Then  who  were  the  owners  of  the  two  round  skulls  ?  Anyone 
can  guess  and  no  one  can  do  more  than  guess.  Perhaps  they 
were  a  Piedmontese  Prior  and  Sub-prior. 
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Sets  of  Bones  without  Crania.   Length  Measurements. 


Right  Femur 
„  Tibia 


Stature  from 
Femur 
Tibia 

Humerus 
Radius 


1  2 

420  446 
*346  350 

324 
235 


1603  1652 

1610  1617 

1613  1645 

1630  1630 


Male 

 A  

3  4 

426  425 
345  348 

*323 
229 


1615  1612 
1605  1611 

1642 
1610 


5  6 

436  420 

*369  350 

329  312 

*247  227 


1632  1603 

1663  1617 

1660  1610 

1670  1605 


Female  Average 
Male 

7 

429 

R.  318  351 
L.  320 

320 
235 


1619 

1495  1620 
or 

1500  1634 
1629 


„  Humerus  314 
„     Radius  *235 


*  Left  bone  measured,  the  right  not  being  available. 


Long  Bones  not  associated  with  Crania. 
Measurements  of  Right  side. 


Eight  Femora         Right  Tibiae 


(7)  1  466 

(8)  2  413 

(9)  3  423 


471 
450 


6  458 


Average  of 
unpaired  Right 
Femora  and  all 
Left  Femora  450 


(10) 

(11) 
(12) 


3 
4 
5 
6 
?7 
8 


353 
336 
337 
397 
383 
371 
330 
370 


9  broken 
Average  of 
unpaired  Right 
and  all  Left 
Tibiae  364 


Right  Humeri 

Headless 
1  Shaft 


Right  Radii 


(8)  $2 

(9)  3 
4 
5 

(12)  6 


296 
320 
346 
333 


(9) 


(11) 


250 
229 
235 
267 
242 


330       (12)  6  239 


Average  of  un-  Average  of  un- 
paired ^  Right      paired  Right 
Humeri  and  all      Radii  and  all 

Left  Humeri  332  Left  Radii  241 


The  bracketed  numbers  indicate  the  probable  pairs  of  those  bones  to 
which  fellows  could  be  found. 

Femora  2,  3,  5,  6  seem  to  belong  to  the  Tibiae  of  the  same  numbers. 

Tibiae  1  and  4  may  correspond  to  the  Fibulae  numbered  1  and  4,  and 
Radii  4,  5,  6  to  the  Ulnae  numbered  2,  3,  4. 
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Corresponding  Statures  in  Centimetres. 


Femur  1 

169 

Tibia  1 

163 

HumeniH  1 

Radius  1 

IDO 

o 

ioy 

» 

n 
L 

loo 

O  5) 

iOD 

1  (K\ 
IDl 

o 

V 

3 

loo  0 

o 

o 

IDZ 

o 

1D»5 

»  4 

170 

»> 

4 

173 

»  4 

171 

»  4 

173 

»  5 

166 

)) 

5 

170 

167 

„  5 

165-5 

»  6 

167  + 

6 

167 

6 

166 

6 

164 

Average 

165-3 

97 

157 

Average 

166-5 

Average 

165-5 

8 

167- 

Average  165-2 


Long  Bones  not  associated  with  Crania. 
Measurements  of  Left  side. 


Left  Femora 

Left  Tibiae 

Left  Humeri 

Left  Radii 

(1)  7, 

460 

(1)  10 

356 

7 

326 

7 

241 

(2)  8 

419 

(2)  11 

338 

9(2)  8 

300 

8 

styloid  pro- 

cess broken 

(3)  9 

422 

(3)  12 

337 

(3)  9 

315 

(3)  9 

237 

10 

481 

?13 

329 

10 

349 

10 

241 

11 

443 

11 

325 

(5)  11 

240 

12 

467 

(6)  12 

332 

(6)  12 

241 

13 

430 

Immature  13 

294 

13 

260 

14  Juv.  shaft 

14 

217 

15 

11 

15 

233 

Average  of  un-     Average  of  Average  of  un-  Average  of  un- 
paired Left  and  Right  Tibiae  paired  adult  $  Left  paired  Left  and 
all  Right  Femora    including  Humeri  and  all  all  Right  Radii 
450           fellows  of  the  Right  ^  Humeri  241 
above  $  364  332 


Bracketed  figures  indicate  the  probable  pairs  of  the  numbers  to  which 
they  are  contiguous.  Tibiae  11  and  12  seem  to  belong  to  Femora  8  and  9  ; 
and  Fibula  2  to  Tibia  11.  Radii  10 — 15  inclusive  seem  to  be  matched  by 
Ulnae  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  5. 

Corresponding  Statures  in  Centimetres. 


7 

168 

10 

163 

7 

165 

7 

165 

8 

160 

11 

159 

$8 

157-5 

8 

? 

9 

161 

12 

158-5 

9 

162 

9 

164 

10 

171-5 

5  13 

157 

10 

172 

10 

165 

11 

165 

11 

165 

11 

165 

12 

169 

Average  $ 

160-2 

12 

167 

12 

165 

13 

162 

13 

156 

13 

171 

Average 

165-2 

Average  ^ 

164-5 

14 
15 

157 
162-5 

Average  164-2 
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Indices  of  Platymeria  and  Platycnemia. 
Bones  detached  and  not  associated  with  Crania. 


Sagittal 

Coronal 

Index 

Sagittal 

Coronal 

Index 

Femora 

1 

OA 

zy 

30 

96'67 

Tibiae  1 

34 

22 

d4  71 

2 

33 

38 

86*84 

11 

2 

oi-r 

37 

27 

72-97 

3 

30 

38 

78*95 

15 

3 

35 

25 

,  AO 

71  4o 

4 

z7 

O  A 

o4 

79  41 

" 

4 

40 

ZO 

E 

o 

zy 

ol 

\)6  OO 

11 

5 

Af\ 

OQ 
Zo 

Ci 

b 

z7 

Of> 

oz 

o4  tJO 

11 

6 

Of? 

oo 

OQ 

Zo 

i  1  lO 

T  qA- 

/ 

oo 
Zo 

zy 

yo  00 

11 

7 

OA 

OO 

ZZ 

►70.00 
/  O  OO 

8 

30 

36 

83-33 

11 

8 

37 

24 

64-86 

9 

30 

37 

81-08 

11 

9 

32 

24 

75 

)> 

10 

31 

34 

91-18 

Left 

10 

34 

24 

70-59 

11 

11 

30 

37 

81-08 

11 

11 

38 

27 

71-05 

11 

12 

31 

36 

86-11 

11 

12 

33 

26 

78-79 

11 

13 

30 

35 

85-71 

51 

?13 

32 

24 

75 

11 

14 

26 

32 

81-25 

11 

15 

23 

26 

88-46 

Sets  of  associated  Long  Bones  not 
associated  with  Crania. 


Femora 

Tibiae 

Right 

1 

28 

35 

80 

Right 

1 

35 

25 

71-43 

11 

2 

25 

31 

80-65 

11 

2 

32 

22 

68-75 

15 

3 

26 

30 

86-67 

11 

3 

32 

22 

68-75 

15 

4 

30 

34 

88-24 

11 

4 

32 

29 

90-63 

15 

5 

26 

33 

78-79 

5 

55 

6 

29 

30 

96-67 

51 

6 

34 

30 

88-24 

Left 

1 

Left 

1 

34 

24 

70-59 

55 

2 

25 

31 

80-65 

2 

33 

23 

69-70 

51 

3 

27 

31 

87-10 

11 

3 

32 

23 

71-88 

11 

4 

30 

35 

85-71 

15 

4 

33 

30 

90-91 

11 

5 

25 

34 

73-53 

55 

5 

32 

27 

84-38 

11 

6 

28 

31 

90-32 

51 

6 

34 

30 

88-24 

Average  Index 

85-50 

Average 

Index 

75 
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( 


1 

o 
Z 

3 

4 

rr 
0 

n 
O 

TJ 
I 

Sex  and  Age  :  18  males 

Adult 

Adult 

Aged 

Adult 

Aged 

A  J, ,14- 

Adult 

Adult 

Adult  in 

190 

180 

189 

1 78 

183 

17Q 

J.  /  «7 

184 

196  1 

TVTfl.Yimnrn  KrAflHt.Vi 

138 

142 

148 

163 

138 

161 

161 

151 .  i 

00\J 

520 

540 

544 

555  '  ff 
1 

Auricultir  height 

125 

118 

120 

126 

122 

127 

126 

121  1 

Basail  height 

139 

137 

138 

139 

139 

Basi-nasal  length 

107 

102 

102 

94 

Basi-alveolar  length 

94 

92 

Nasal  height 

57 

56 

51 

Nasal  width 

28 

23 

28 

27 

Bizygomatic  width 

124 

132 

148 

131  (?)  140 

146  (?)  122  (?^ 

Bigonial  width 

102 

109 

114 

124 

106 

Facial  height 

80 

79 

72 

Indices : 

72*63 

78-89 

78*31 

91*57 

75-41 

89-94 

/  /  U4 

Altitudinal  (A) 

66-14 

65-56 

63-49 

70-79 

66-67 

70*95 

68*48 

61*73 

Altitudinal  (B) 

73-16 

7R'l  1 

<  O  1  i 

75-96 

77-65 

Alveolar 

87-85 

Nasal 

49-12 

'±1.  \)  1 

OZ  at 

Estimated  capacity 

1466 

1399 

1542 

1655 

1399 

1646 

1678 

1631 

Facial  (KoUmann) 

64-52 

59-85 

48*64 

Gonio-zygomatic(Topinard)  82-26 

82-58 

83-78 

75-71 

Length  of  Femur 

459 

455 

440 

470 

448 

451 

504 

476 

Length  of  Tibia 

357 

367 

343 

376 

356 

360 

430 

390 

Length  of  Humerus 

328 

326 

322  (?) 

344 

329  L.  321 

359 

334  L 

Length  of  Eadius 

239 

239 

239 

257 

240 

249 

275 

244  L 

Statures  estimated  from 
Femur  (diagram) 

centimetres 

167-5 

167 

164 

169-8 

165-5 

166 

176 

171 

F.  +  T.  (formula) 

millimetres 
1658 

1665 

1620 

1693 

1645 

1653 

1795 

1716 

Humerus  (diagram) 

centimetres 
165-5 

165 

164 

170-5 

166 

164 

175 

167-5 
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S9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

liult 

Aged 

Adult 

Adult 

Adult 

Adult 

Aged 

Adult 

Adult 

Aged  Average 

9f.93 

191 

184 

177 

181 

184 

190 

180 

186 

172 

184 

?l43 

146 

150 

145 

142 

148 

154 

145 

156 

151 

149 

^)37 

539 

532 

520 

524 

535 

555 

510 

547 

510 

534 

fL21 

121 

131 

126 

125 

122 

128 

119 

121 

118 

123 

127 

134 

145 

133 

138 

129 

132 

134 

136 

108 

107 

92 

95 

101 

96 

100 

100 

100 

108 

97 

80 

91 

89 

98 

92-5 

53 

54 

51 

55 

53 

45 

54 

50 

52-5 

i  25 

23 

26 

23 

24 

24 

24 

22 

25 

1141 

134  (?) 

119 

145  (?) 

134 

128 

132 

138 

136  (?) 

134-5 

96 

113 

121 

106 

110 

92 

109 

102 

85(?) 

106 

72 

71 

64 

75 

73 

65 

71 

64 

71-5 

74-09 

76-44 

81-52 

81-92 

78-45 

80-43 

81-05 

80-56 

83-87 

87-79 

80-96 

62-69 

63-35 

71-20 

71-19 

69-06 

66-30 

67-37 

66-11 

65-05 

68-60 

66-93 

65-80 

70-16 

81-92 

73-48 

72-63 

71-67 

70-97 

77-91 

73-88 

00 

90-65 

86-96 

94-79 

89 

98 

92-18 

47-17 

42-59 

50-98 

41-82 

45-28 

53-33 

44-44 

44 

46-61 

1522 

1540 

1584 

1452 

1443 

1515 

1656 

1437 

1612 

1438 

1534 

51-06 

52-99 

53-78 

51-72 

54-48 

49-24 

51-44 

46-04 

53-07 

68-09 

84-33 

101-68 

82-09 

71-88 

82-58 

73-91 

62-50 

79-28 

445 

458  L. 

479 

450 

448 

481 

458 

466 

429 

462  R. 

373 

356 

387 

389  (?) 

360  L. 

396 

373 

383 

376 

373 1 

325 

330 

340  L. 

330 

362 

314 

330 

333 

327 

3321 

Z%\J 

OPiT  T 

JiOi  Li. 

262 

ZOO 

ZOi 

248  § 

165 

167-5 

171-5 

166 

165-5 

171-8 

167-5 

169 

162 

167-8 

1661 

1656 

1716 

1685 

1649 

1729 

1676 

1697 

1646 

1680 

165 

166 

169 

166 

175 

162 

166 

166-1 

165-5 

166-9 

*  one  L.  femur  458      t  one  L.  tibia  360      t  three  L.  humeri  334      §  three  L.  radii  250 


2—2 
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19 

20 

21 

22 

Age 

Adult 

Adult 

Aged 

Average 

Sex :  Female 

Maximum  length 

174 

180  (?) 

184 

167 

176 

Maximum  breadth 

138 

135 

141 

140 

138-5 

Maximum  circumference 

514 

522 

485 

507 

Auricular  height 

116 

116 

119 

117 

Basal  height 

131 

129 

130 

Basi-nasal  length 

98 

91 

94-5 

Basi-alveolar  length 

85 

84 

84-5 

52 

44 

48 

XN  dibcli  W1U.U11 

OA 

91 

99. K 

X)l^ VgUllidtlL'  VVlUuli 

low 

1 1  Q 
1  La 

117 

1  99 

Bigonial  width 

lUD 

yi 

lUU 

J;  dcidi  neiguu 

DO 

oy 

Indices : 

Cephalic 

79-31 

75 

76-63 

83-83 

78-69 

Altitudinal  (A) 

66-67 

63-04 

71-26 

66-99 

Altitudinal  (B) 

71-20 

77-25 

74-22 

Alveolar 

86-73 

92-31 

89-52 

Nasal 

46-15 

47-73 

46-94 

Estimated  capacity- 

1301 

1407 

1287 

1332 

Facial  (KoUmann) 

57-14 

50-43 

53-78 

Gonio-zygomatic  (Topinard) 

80 

88-24 

77-78 

82-01 

Length  of  Femur 

424 

434  L. 

447 

435* 

Length  of  Tibia 

344 

362 

353 

Length  of  Humerus 

317 

313 

313 

314 

Length  of  Radius 

224 

235 

228 

229 

Stature  estimated  from 


Femur  (diagram)  1610    1630  1653 

F.  +  T.  (formula)  1556    1573t  1602 

Humerus  (diagram)  1625  1610 

*  one  L.  femur  434  f  from  F.  only,  by  formula 

X  from  H.  +R.  by  formula 


Average  of  four 
female  statures 

1626  or  1618 

1580^  1577 

1610    1613  or  1600 
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Skull  associated  with  other  bones. 


No.  33 
Condition 
Age 
Sex 


Greatest  length 
Breadth 

B.  Bregmatic  height 
Auric.  Vert,  height 
B.  Nasionic  length 
B.  Alveolar  length 
Nasal  length 
Nasal  breadth 


Well  preserved  Facial  Length  75 

Adult  Bizygomatic  breadth  136 

Male  Intergonial  breadth  99 

Indices  : 

183                  Cephalic  74-86 

137  Height  Index  77-60 
142                  Vertical  height  Index  65-57 

120                 Alveolar  88-46 

104                 Nasal  40*74 

92                  Kollmann's  Facial  55-14 

54  Gonio-zygomatic  72*79 
22 


(Long  bones) 

Length 

Thickness 

Sagittal 

Coronal 

Eight  Femur 

422 

31 

35 

Left  Femur 

424 

30 

34 

Eight  Tibia 

347 

36 

28 

Left  Tibia 

35 

27 

Left  Humerus 

300 

Index 

88-2 

Stature  from  Femur 

1605 

E.  Femur 

88-5 

L.  Femur 

)) 

Stature  from  Tibia 

1610 

E.  Tibia 

77-8 

Stature  from  Humerus 

1578 

L.  Tibia 

77-2 

Long  Bones  not  associated  with  Crania, 
but  forming  Skeletons. 


Eight  Tibia 
Left  Tibia 
Index 

Stature 


Length 

401 
403 
86-1 
85-3 
1740 


Thickness 
Sagittal  Coronal 

36  31 

34  29 


E.  Humerus 
Stature 


Length 


305 
1580 
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Part  II. 

Further  remarks  on  the  human  remains  disinterred  on 
THE  site  of  the  Augustinian  Priory  in  August,  1908. 

By  W.  L.  H.  Duckworth,  ScD. 

Mr  Pocock's  report  is  so  complete  in  itself  that  I  propose 
to  submit  my  comments  on  the  matter  with  which  it  deals,  in  a 
separate  communication. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  these  interments  were  Christian,  to 
judge  from  the  position  of  several  of  the  skeletons,  though  in 
many  cases  the  bones  had  been  disturbed,  so  that  the  exact 
orientation  could  only  be  inferred. 

2.  The  site  was  undoubtedly  occupied  in  former  times  by 
the  buildings  of  an  Augustinian  Friary.  The  recent  excava- 
tions brought  to  light  foundations  of  buildings  and  portions 
of  walls  which  can  only  be  associated  with  a  monastic  settle- 
ment. It  is  said  that  as  late  as  1797,  the  refectory  was  still  in 
use  (by  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University)  as  a  lecture- 
room.  The  deed  of  gift  of  the  site  to  the  University  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  Botanical  Garden  some  thirty  years 
earlier,  described  it  as  "  the  reputed  site  "  of  the  Augustinian 
Priory.  The  Liber  Memorandorum  of  Barnwell  Priory  records 
a  contract  between  that  house  and  the  "  Fratres  eremites"  of  the 
Augustinian  Friary  in  the  parish  of  St  Edward.  This  record  is 
dated  1290  A.D.  and  testifies  to  the  presence  of  the  Friars 
in  this  place  at  that  early  epoch.  I  mention  these  records 
because  although  they  may  be  familiar  enough  to  some  archae- 
ologists, yet  the  precise  evidence  upon  which  is  based  the 
statement  that  this  Friary  was  Augustinian,  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  generally  known.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  account,  and  yet  the  references  are 
admittedly  meagre.  I  failed  to  trace  the  establishment  or 
existence  of  this  Friary  in  the  records  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon, 
and  indeed  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  search,  I  cannot  adduce 
other  notes  than  the  few  detailed  above.    Probably  those  who 
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will  describe  these  excavations  from  the  purely  archaeological 
point  of  view,  can  greatly  extend  this  knowledge. 

3.  These  skeletons  had  been  interred  in  a  space  limited  by 
walls  of  which  the  foundations  were  exposed.  Whether  these 
walls  were  those  of  a  church  or  other  roofed-in  building  such  as 
a  Chapter-House,  or  on  the  other  hand  those  of  an  open  cloister, 
I  am  not  at  present  able  to  state.  The  most  excellent  plan 
appended  to  this  Eeport  is  the  work  of  Mr  Schneider,  under 
whose  supervision  the  excavations  were  carried  out.  The  plan 
suggests  that  the  burials  had  taken  place  in  a  cloister.  (It 
may  be  noted  here  that  the  row  of  six  skeletons,  with  others  at 
right  angles,  was  discovered  subsequently  to  the  preparation  of 
this  Report.) 

4.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  any  remains  of  coffins, 
clothing,  personal  ornaments  or  insignia  is  striking  and  note- 
worthy. Two  very  plain  copper  or  brass  buckles  were  found. 
To  these  a  few  crumbling  relics  of  what  might  have  been 
leather  girdles  were  still  adherent.  Beyond  these,  nothing  of 
the  kind  came  to  my  knowledge.  It  will  be  understood  that  I 
am  speaking  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  skeletons. 
Reference  to  the  diagrammatic  section  of  the  site  will  show  that 
about  2  feet  above  the  skeletons  came  a  zone  characterised  by 
the  miscellaneous  character  of  its  constituents.  For  it  com- 
prised such  objects  as  blocks  of  clunch,  sherds,  and  bones  of 
domestic  animals.  All  these  probably  represent  accumulations 
of  later  dates  than  those  of  the  interments. 

5.  Very  few  of  the  skeletons  had  remained  absolutely 
undisturbed.  Many  bones  were  associated  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. In  some  instances,  as  for  example  those  of  specimens 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  the  disturbance  was  not  too  great  to  prevent 
the  correct  re-sorting  of  the  bones  of  adjacent  skeletons. 
Almost  precisely  identical  conditions  obtained  in  the  site  of  the 
Chapter-House  at  Durham  (cf.  Fowler,  Archaeologia,  Vol.  45, 
1880,  pp.  385 — 404).  But  one  difference  is  noteworthy.  For 
at  Cambridge,  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  from  this  site  of  any 
of  the  bodies  having  been  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous  position 
than  others,  and  thus  we  lack  the  contrast,  so  marked  at 
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Durham,  between  the  skeletons  of  the  Bishops,  arranged  in 
order  and  enclosed  in  stone  coffins,  and  the  inextricably  tangled 
remains  of  individuals  of  less  exalted  rank.  In  some  instances, 
a  clear  impression  was  gained  that  on  this  Cambridge  site,  a 
succession  of  interments  took  place,  and  that  when  the  bones 
of  a  skeleton  were  found,  these  were  rudely  and  carelessly 
displaced  to  make  room  for  the  later  burial. 

6.  The  discovery  of  the  skeletons  of  four  women  and 
portions  of  those  of  two  children  might  at  first  sight  appear 
inconsistent  with  the  association  of  this  cemetery  with  the 
hermit  Friars.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  believe  that  the  pheno- 
menon is  not  unusual,  although  there  seems  here  no  ground  for 
an  appeal  to  the  explanation  offered  for  this  occurrence  in  the 
site  of  the  Chapter-House  at  Durham  (viz.  that  the  English 
clergy  were  married). 

Nevertheless  the  presence  of  female  skeletons  led  me  to 
wonder  whether  the  cemetery  might  possibly  have  been  at  one 
time  connected  in  some  way  not  with  the  monastic  buildings, 
but  with  the  church  of  St  Benet. 

7.  The  actual  remains  have  been  classified  as — 

(a)  skeletons  with  the  corresponding  crania ; 

(b)  crania  to  which  no  other  skeletal  parts  can  be 
definitely  assigned ; 

(c)  skeletal  parts  other  than  skulls,  to  which  the  corre- 
sponding skulls  cannot  be  definitely  assigned  ; 

(d)  miscellaneous  bones. 

In  the  following  notes  I  shall  deal  almost  exclusively  with 
groups  (a)  and  (6). 

The  first  group  (a)  has  been  shown  (cf.  Mr  Pocock's  report) 
to  comprise  eighteen  male  and  four  female  skeletons,  more 
or  less  perfectly  preserved.  Mr  Pocock  has  referred  to  the 
diversity  of  type  exhibited  by  this  comparatively  small  group 
of  individuals,  especially  among  the  males.  I  wish  to  lay 
much  more  definite  stress  upon  the  occurrence  of  two  quite 
distinct  groups  or  types  of  male  skeleton.  This  I  submit  for 
illustration,  in  the  first  instance  by  consideration  of  the  trans- 
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verse  diameters  of  the  skulls.  If  we  analyse  the  numerical 
values  of  the  cranial  breadths  by  a  scriation,  employing  a 
modulus  of  five  units,  we  obtain  the  following  Table  (No.  I). 
I  may  add  that  I  have  substituted  a  seriation  of  the  linear 
transverse  dimensions  for  one  of  the  cephalic  indices,  which  I 
employed  at  first,  since  I  find  that  the  direct  measurement 
brings  out  the  contrast  more  clearly  than  does  the  ratio. 


Table  I.  Seriation  of  the  cranial  width  (in  mm.)  of  the  crania  from  the  site 
of  the  Augustinian  Friary  at  Cambridge.  The  position  of  Nos.  4,  6,  and  7 
(at  the  upper  limit  of  the  seriation)  is  to  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Nos.  1, 
5,  27,  29  at  the  lower  limit.  The  Arabic  numerals  (up  to  32)  are  those 
of  the  crania. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  in  this  series  of  skeletons  we  can 
contrast  one  "  extreme  "  group,  represented  by  Nos.  1,  5,  27,  and 
29  at  one  (the  numerically  lower)  end  of  the  scale,  with  a  second 
"extreme"  group,  represented  by  Nos.  4,  6  and  7  (and  very 
possibly  No.  15  and  No.  17  should  be  associated  with  these) 
at  the  other  (numerically  higher)  end ;  while  both  the  extreme 
groups  may  be  contrasted  with  the  intermediate  and  more 
numerous  one.  If  we  consider  the  two  "  extreme  "  groups,  we 
may  enquire  whether  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  other  characters  than  that  (viz.  the  cranial  breadth)  which 
has  just  led  to  their  recognition.  The  answer  to  this  enquiry 
is  quite  definite  in  respect  of  two  most  important  anthropo- 
metric characters,  viz.  stature  and  cranial  capacity.  The 
contrast  may  be  exhibited  in  the  following  manner. 
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Contrasted  Skeletons  from  the  Site  of  the 
AuGUSTiNiAN  Friary,  Cambridge. 


Broadest  Heads 

Breadth 

Length 

Capacity 

Stature 

Number  4 

163 

178 

1655 

1693 

6 

161 

179 

1646 

1653 

7 

161 

184 

1678 

1795 

Mean 

162 

180-3 

1660 

1713 

Naerowest  Heads 

Number  1 

138 

190 

1466 

1658 

5 

138 

183 

1399 

1645 

27 

137 

185 

1382 

% 

29 

137 

177 

1307 

? 

Mean 

137-5 

183-75 

1433 

1652 

Mean  op  both 

149 

182-1 

1513 

1680 

Table  II.  Two  groups  of  the  skeletons  are  contrasted.  The  groups  contain 
(a)  those  with  the  broadest  crania  and  (&)  those  with  the  narrowest  crania. 
The  corresponding  statures  are  appended.  As  in  Table  I  (q.v.)  Nos.  4,  6, 
and  7  are  associated  together  and  are  in  contrast  with  the  other  specimens 
indicated. 

We  infer  therefore  that  this  collection  contains  these  two 
sharply  contrasted  physical  types,  linked  though  they  may  be 
by  a  number  of  examples  of  intermediate  forms.    If  we  proceed 
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8 

% 

5 

6 

1 

■ 

m 

a 

m 

■ 

1 

el 

m 

7\ 

4- 

1^8 

140 

141 

I4A 

IA8 

\62. 

15-4- 

1S8 

f(>2. 

i64 

Table  III.  Seriation  of  the  cranial  width  (in  mm.)  of  the  crania  from  the  site 
of  the  Augustinian  Friary  at  Cambridge.  By  employing  a  smaller  modulus 
than  in  Table  I,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  group  of  very  wide  crania 
(including  Nos.  4,  6,  and  7)  is  more  widely  separated  from  the  main  mass 
of  individuals  than  is  the  group  of  narrow  crania  (including  Nos.  1,  5,  27, 
29).    The  Arabic  numerals  (up  to  32)  are  those  of  the  crania. 

to  investigate  the  matter  still  further  by  a  second  seriation 
of  the  cranial  breadth  employing  a  smaller  modulus  (Table  III) 
we  realise  that  the  group  with  large  broad  skulls  and  tall 
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stature  is  most  clearly  demarcated,  for  this  seriation  reveals 
a  much  more  distinct  gap  between  these  and  the  inter- 
mediate group  than  can  be  demonstrated  between  the  latter 
and  the  other  group,  viz.  that  with  crania  of  smaller  capacity, 
and  smaller  breadth,  associated  with  bodies  of  shorter  stature. 

It  cannot  be  too  impressively  stated  that  the  appearance  of 
these  tall  men  with  broad  skulls  is  quite  peculiar  here.  It  has 
been  shown  recently,  that  probability  leads  to  the  expectation 
of  taller  stature  being  accompanied  by  relatively  narrower 
heads  if  the  tall  and  short  individuals  compared  come  from  the 
same  stock  (cf.  W.  Johannsen,  "Uber  Dolichocephalie  und 
Brachyeephalie,"  Archiv  fur  Rassen-  und  Gesellschafts-Biologie, 
1907).  We  have  therefore  to  enquire  whether  our  tall  men 
have  crania  which  are  not  only  absolutely  but  relatively  broad, 
and  the  examination  of  the  measurements  shows  that  such  is 
indeed  the  case.  The  crania  of  the  tall  men  are  on  the  whole 
absolutely  shorter  than  those  of  the  short  men.  Therefore  we 
may  argue  that  these  are  not  merely  tall  and  short  individuals 
of  the  same  stock. 

We  find  thus  that  our  collection  presents  us  with  a  group 
of  individuals  sharply  demarcated  from  their  associates  and 
characterised  as  just  described.  It  may  be  added  that  not  only 
are  the  crania  large  and  round,  but  they  are  massive  and 
square-jawed :  not  only  are  the  limb  bones  long,  but  they  are 
stout  and  heavy,  bearing  traces  of  the  attachments  of  powerful 
muscles.  They  are  contrasted  in  all  these  features  with  the 
majority  of  the  remainder,  indeed  with  all  save  two,  viz.  Nos.  8 
and  18.    To  these  cases  I  shall  subsequently  return. 

It  is  now  time  to  state  that  such  collections  as  can  be 
justifiably  compared  with  this  (whereby  I  mean  collections  of 
skeletons  that  have  been  unearthed  on  the  sites  of  religious 
houses),  present  very  commonly  this  same  phenomenon  of 
contrast,  and  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  regards  cranial 
dimensions;  while  what  little  evidence  exists  in  reference  to 
stature,  at  least  does  not  belie  the  foregoing  statement.  The 
first  series  that  I  shall  take  for  comparative  purposes  is  that  of 
the  skeletons  mentioned  incidentally  in  an  earlier  paragraph, 
as  those  from  the  site  of  the  Chapter-House  at  Durham.  Nine 
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skeletons  are  here  available  for  comparison  in  respect  both  of 
cranial  breadth  and  of  stature. 

The  second  series  is  of  the  eleven  crania  from  the  Carmelite 
cemetery  in  Bristol,  described  by  Dr  Beddoe  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  (Vol.  37,  July — Dec.  1907). 
Most  unfortunately,  no  measurements  of  the  accompanying 
limb  bones  are  given. 

The  third  series  is  again  short,  viz.  that  of  five  crania  of 
mediaeval  ecclesiastics  at  Bury  St  Edmunds.  The  data  pro- 
vided by  Professor  Macalister  in  his  report  (1903,  unpublished) 
include  estimates  of  the  corresponding  stature  in  each  case, 
and  of  the  cranial  capacity  (mean  value,  1726  c.c,  a  high  figure) 
in  three  of  the  five  crania. 

The  fourth  series  is  a  small  one  of  three  crania  from 
Barnwell  Abbey  near  Cambridge,  interesting  in  this  connexion 
as  an  Augustinian  house.  But  only  cranial  dimensions  are 
here  available  for  comparative  purposes.  In  all  these  instances 
we  are  dealing  with  males. 

Further  evidence  of  the  same  kind  is  provided  by  Huxley 
in  an  account  (cf  Huxley  and  Laing,  Prehistoric  remains  of 
Caithness,  p.  116)  of  a  skull  from  a  monasterial  burying-ground 
in  Dublin,  and  finally  by  the  description  of  a  skeleton  exhumed 
in  St  David's  Cathedral.  The  latter  skeleton,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Bishop  Gower,  was  distinguished  by  great  size  and  the 
possession  of  a  large  and  round  skull.  Indeed,  the  very  name  of 
a  famous  bishop  of  Lincoln  may  be  recalled  in  this  connexion. 

The  results  are  embodied  in  Tables  IV  and  V,  and  of  these 
Table  IV  is  simply  an  enlargement  or  extension  of  Table  I,  the 
extension  comprising  the  three  series  just  mentioned.  The 
general  result  is  to  confirm  the  propositions  already  submitted, 
viz.  that  in  comparable  instances,  the  same  broad  type  of 
cranium  makes  its  appearance,  and  secondly,  that  these  broad 
crania  are  associated  with  skeletons  of  stature  above  the 
average.  As  is  well  known,  the  individuals  at  Durham  falling 
into  this  category  have  been  reliably  identified  with  three 
celebrated  Bishops  of  that  diocese  (viz.  Flambard,  Geoffrey 
Rufus,  and  Richard  of  Kellawe),  all  having  died  before  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.    As  our  interest  is  here  directed 
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SO  particularly  to  individuals,  I  may  be  excused  for  having 
inserted  in  the  Tables  IV  and  V,  references  to  another  case. 
This,  indicated  by  the  letter  B,  is  the  skull  reputed  to  be 


HoiiBimEa 

IS 

a 

^1 

IBBBBPH^BBIlHi^ 

Table  IV.  Seriation  of  the  cranial  width  (in  mm.)  of  the  crania  from  the  site 
of  the  Augustinian  Friary  at  Cambridge  combined  with  the  data  for  other 
crania  found  in  comparable  circumstances.  The  Arabic  numerals  (up  to  32) 
are  those  of  the  Augustinian  crania  at  Cambridge.  The  roman  numerals  are 
those  of  crania  of  early  mediaeval  ecclesiastics  at  Durham  Cathedral.  The 
indication  "Br"  is  prefixed  to  numerals  referring  to  Carmelite  crania  from 
Bristol.  Nos.  591,  592,  593  are  from  Barnwell  Abbey  near  Cambridge. 
"  Fl."  "  G."  *'  K."  indicate  three  crania  of  Durham  Bishops  of  the  Norman 
period  (Fl.  =Flambard).  "  B  "  is  the  cranium  ascribed  to  Thomas  a  Becket 
at  Canterbury  Cathedral.  *'  E2  "  <fec.  are  the  indications  of  the  five  crania  of 
mediaeval  ecclesiastics  of  Bury  S.  Edmunds,  measured  in  1903  by  Professor 
Macalister. 

that  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  though  it  is  more  probably 
that  of  William  de  Andeville,  Abbot  of  Evesham  (cf.  Beazeley, 
Proc.  Soc.  Antiquaries).  ' 
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We  are  thus  brought  to  a  fresh  domain  of  this  enquiry. 
Granted  that  our  Cambridge  "find"  contains  such  types  as 
have  been  described,  can  we  proceed  further  with  the  task  of 
identification  ?  If  we  deal  with  the  tall  broad-headed  in- 
dividuals first,  we  shall  find  that  reference  to  other  researches 
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*  Modern  average  male  stature. 


Table  V.  Seriation  of  the  statures  (in  cm.)  calculated  for  the  individuals  found 
on  the  site  of  the  Augustinian  Friary  at  Cambridge,  together  with  data  for 
other  skeletons  found  in  comparable  circumstances.  The  Arabic  numerals 
are  those  of  the  Augustinian  skeletons  at  Cambridge.  Roman  numerals  in- 
dicate early  mediaeval  ecclesiastics  at  Durham  Cathedral.  "Fl."  "  G."  "K." 
indicate  Durham  Bishops  of  the  Norman  period  (Fl.  =  Flambard) .  "  B. "  repre- 
sents the  skeleton  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  ascribed  to  Thomas  a  Becket. 
"Roman  "  is  a  skeleton  found  in  York  and  referable  to  the  period  of  Roman 
occupation.  "E2"  &c.  are  the  statures  assigned  to  the  skeletons  of 
mediaeval  ecclesiastics  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  examined  in  1903  by  Professor 
Macalister.    The  average  modern  English  stature  (male)  is  1712  mm. 

shows  that  the  comparable  examples  have  been  claimed  as 
foreign  immigrant  ecclesiastics.  In  some  instances,  as  at 
Durham,  these  persons  of  commanding  physique  occupied 
positions  of  authority,  and  it  is  well  known  that  to  fill  such 
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positions  in  ecclesiastical  centres,  foreigners  of  distinction  were 
often  called  in. 

The  Durham  series  has  been  appealed  to  by  several  writers 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  distinction  between  the  Norman 
ecclesiastic  in  high  authority  and  the  native  brethren  or 
servitors  of  lowlier  rank.  If  the  objection  be  raised  that  at 
Cambridge  our  tall  broad-headed  men  are  distinguished  by 
no  special  circumstances  of  interment,  the  difficulty  may  be 
eluded  by  the  suggestion  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  not  only 
the  Abbots  but  others  of  the  community  may  have  migrated 
from  abroad. 

But  after  all,  the  recognition  of  these  individuals  as  aliens, 
whether  in  high  authority  or  otherwise,  merely  removes  the 
answer  in  one  degree.  For  if  their  exotic  origin  be  granted, 
the  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  relations  in  a  previous  environ- 
ment still  remains.  On  this  subject  I  appealed  for  assistance 
to  our  great  authority  Dr  John  Beddoe.  The  letter  written  by 
Dr  Beddoe  in  answer  to  my  enquiry  is  so  concise  and  explicit 
that  it  may  be  fitly  reproduced  in  extenso  here. 

"The  Augustinian  order  was  I  believe  founded  at  Avignon,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  city  would  not  answer  your  desire :  but  a  little 
further  to  the  north,  and  in  the  probable  track  of  spread  of  monastic 
influence,  lies  a  region  which  may  well  do  so,  and  which  possessed  some 
great  and  famous  monasteries,  though  I  doubt  whether  any  of  them  were 
Augustinian.  Burgundy  and  Franche  Comte,  especially  the  Doubs, 
Cote  d'or,  Jura,  Haute  Saone  and  Haute  Marne,  have  about  the  highest 
statures  in  France  (Topinard,  Anthropologic  482 — 3)  and  the  average 
head-breadth  index  over  86  in  the  living  conscript. 

You  know  probably,  the  curious  difference  in  cranial  index  between 
old  English  canons  of  Durham  and  the  Norman  or  French  bishops  there. 

The  great  stature  of  the  original  Burgundians  is  mentioned  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  :  but  they  were  doubtless  longheaded ;  but  this 
characteristic  was  swamped  by  mixture  with  the  previous  inhabitants,  as 
was  also,  to  a  less  extent,  the  fair  complexion  of  the  invaders." 

We  may  thus,  arguing  from  such  evidence,  regard  our 
Cambridge  series  as  representative  of  the  members  of  a 
religious  community  consisting  mainly  of  men  of  local  origin, 
among  whom  were  a  certain  number  of  foreigners  and  probably 
immigrants  from  a  region  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Burgundians. 
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Bat  I  wish  to  point  out  that  whatever  may  be  the  correct- 
ness of  this  method  of  explaining  the  differences  observed  at 
Durham  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  in  the  present  instance  we  are 
involved  in  a  wilderness  of  surmise,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
records.  And  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  another  and  very 
different  way  of  looking  at  the  whole  problem.  If  we  start 
again  with  our  small  select  group  of  tall  broad-headed  men,  we 
shall  not  be  long  in  recognising  that  the  characters  of  some 
examples  reproduce  with  faithful  accuracy  those  commonly 
claimed  by  authors  as  distinctive  of  the  men  of  the  Bronze 
Period  in  this  country  (as  exemplified  by  the  Gristhorpe  and 
Cowlam  crania).  That  particular  type  is  supposed  with  reason 
to  have  been  replaced  to  a  large  extent,  but  it  is  not  supposed 
to  have  disappeared  entirely.  To  quote  Dr  Beddoe  (Races  of 
Britain,  1885,  p.  17)  "Certain  it  is  that  the  British  bronze  type  is 
found  frequently — I  should  say  with  disproportionate  frequency 
— among  our  best  as  well  as  our  ablest  and  strongest  men." 

Moreover,  the  "  Bronze  Age "  type  is  said  to  be  quite 
indistinguishable  from  a  certain  Danish  type  first  met  with  in 
the  island  tumuli,  and  named  from  a  locality  whence  striking 
examples  were  procured,  the  Borreby  type.  Further,  the 
Borreby  type  has  apparently  persisted  in  Denmark,  even  down 
to  the  present  day,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  latest 
data  relative  to  Danish  ethnology  [Meddelelser  om  Danmarks 
Antropologi  i  Bind,  I  Afdeling,  pp.  131,  132  and  167  et  seq. 
cf.  Dr  Steensby's  Summary  (in  English)]. 

In  a  district  brought  so  thoroughly  under  Danish  influence 
as  Cambridgeshire  in  the  early  middle  ages,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  examples  of  this  type  should  occur  locally,  as  a 
residue  of  Danish  immigrants  of  the  Borreby  type  at  a 
comparatively  early  period. 

If  we  review  these  facts  we  see  that  the  tall  broad-headed 
men  may  thus  be  referred  to  a  stock  either  of 

(a)    British  Bronze  Age  type. 

(6)    Early  Danish  immigrants  of  the  Borreby  type. 

(c)  Later  immigrants  from  a  more  southern  region,  perhaps 
Normandy  or  perhaps  Burgundy :  these  being  the  ecclesiastics 
who  settled  or  founded  the  Augustinian  Friary  in  Cambridge. 

CA.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIV.  3 
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I  have  dealt  with  this  point  at  length,  not  wishing  to  adopt 
the  somewhat  easy  course  of  invoking  a  foreign  clement 
without  criticism.  Having  done  so,  and  having  regard  to  the 
whole  of  the  facts  at  my  disposal,  I  would  nevertheless  sum  up 
in  favour  of  the  foreign-immigration  theory  set  forth  under  (c) 
above.  This  1  do  in  view  of  the  following  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  a  very  close  analogy  with  the  conditions 
at  Durham,  where  the  outstanding  type  can  be  confidently 
referred  to  the  foreign  element  represented  by  the  Bishops. 
In  the  second  place  (and  in  spite  of  Dr  Beddoe's  dictum,  v.  supra, 
p.  32),  I  consider  the  proportion  of  these  very  broad-headed 
men  in  the  Cambridge  series  too  great  to  be  provided  by  the 
local'  mediaeval  population,  which  (although  it  doubtless  con- 
tained individuals  of  the  Bronze  Age  type)  was  yet,  on  the 
whole,  characterised  by  a  very  large  majority  of  individuals 
with  distinctly  narrow  heads.  This  difference  in  proportion  is 
illustrated  by  Tables  VI  and  VII,  which  require  no  further 
elucidation  here. 


TABLE  VI. 

Cranial  Breadth-Index  exceeds  81  in  32*4  %  of  mediaeval  crania  from 
the  following  monastic  sites  :  viz. 

Total  no.  of 
examples 

Cambridge :  Augustinians  27 

Bristol :  Carmehtes  1 1 

„  St  Werburgh  31 

Bury  St  Edmunds  5 

Cranial  Breadth-Index  exceeds  81  in  ow^y  '33  °/o  of  modern  Englishmen 
(cf.  Dr  Beddoe's  measurements). 

In  order  to  adopt  the  explanation  outlined  in  paragraphs 
(a)  or  (b)  above,  the  proportion  of  very  broad  heads  ought  not 
to  be  different  in  collections  of  crania  from  monastic  sites 
and  in  those  from  other  mediaeval  sites,  whereas  Table  VII 
gives  reason  to  believe  that  monastic  sites  generally  if  not 
always  provide  a  higher  proportion  of  very  broad-headed  indi- 
viduals. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  remainder  of  our  specimens,  we  shall  find 
some  reason  (especially  in  view  of  cranial  breadth  and  stature) 
for  associating  Nos.  15  and  17  with  the  tall  broad-headed  men 
about  whom  so  much  has  been  written.  They  are  placed  how- 
ever, and  comparatively  speaking,  so  much  nearer  the  main 
group  in  the  seriation  given  in  Table  III,  that  I  do  not  venture 
to  claim  more  than  a  very  small  amount  of  support  from  their 


Total 
No. 


TABLE  VII.  J_782016 

Male  Crania. 


Provenance 


Parietal  Width 
155  mm.  or  more 


Absolute 
number 


56 

Round  Barrows  1 

17 

(Bronze  Age) 

324 

Hythe  Ossuary  - 

(Mediaeval) 

100 

Roth  well  Ossuary  3 

J 

(Mediaeval) 

424 

11 

Carmelites 

1 

(Bristol) 

3 

Durham  Ecclesiastics 

2 

3 

Barnwell  Abbey 

Cambridge 

32 

Augustinian  Friary 

6 

Cambridge 

5 

Bury  St  Edmunds 

2 

(Chapter-House) 

~54 

Per  cent. 
30-3  (56) 

1-41  (424) 


22-3  (54) 


Parietal  Width 
160  mm.  or  more 

Absolute 
number 

5 


Per  cent. 

9  (56) 

•47  (424) 


}    11-1  (54) 


characters.  No.  8  again  must  be  mentioned,  but  is  excluded 
from  the  extreme  broad-headed  group  by  reason  of  its  com- 
paratively small  cranial  breadth  (151)  and  measure  of  capacity. 
Again,  No.  18  might  appear,  when  judged  by  the  cephalic 

^  From  Thurnam.    Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  Vol.  iii,  p.  48. 
^  Parsons.    Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  1909. 
3  Parsons.    Kindly  communicated  by  the  author  in  advance  of  publication 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  1910. 
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index  denoting  a  high  degi  ec  of  brachycephaly  (87 '7 9),  to  claim 
association  with  this  group.  But  the  cranial  breadth,  and  more 
definitely  still,  the  cranial  capacity  and  stature  absolutely  pre- 
clude such  an  association.  This  specimen  represents  a  type 
recognised  already  by  RoUeston  [cf.  British  Barrows,  pp.  6(52, 
663,  or  Scientific  Papers  and  Addresses,  Vol.  i,  p.  2G1]. 

Of  the  other  skeletons  with  crania,  only  Nos.  1,  5  and  9 
will  be  here  mentioned,  in  order  to  state  that  they  provide 
characters  regarded  as  especially  diagnostic  of  the  Neolithic 
or  Long  Barrow  inhabitants  of  Britain,  who  are  found  here 
mingled  with  the  other  types. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  typical  "  Reihengraber  "  cranium 
is  not' represented  here.  The  nearest  example  is  No.  9,  but  the 
cranial  breadth  is  too  great  to  enable  the  identification  to  be 
made. 

The  female  crania  are  too  few  in  number  to  enable  the 
observer  to  submit  any  general  propositions  concerning  them. 
The  form  tends  to  the  broad  rather  than  the  narrow  type,  and 
here  again  we  meet  with  a  feature  of  female  crania  unearthed 
on  monastic  sites.  Crania  from  Barnwell  Abbey  and  St  Rhade- 
gund's  Nunnery  support  this  statement.  The  present  series 
appears  closely  similar  to  the  seven  specimens  of  mediaeval  date, 
from  the  church  of  St  Werburgh  in  Bristol  (described  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  by  Dr  Beddoe  in  1878-79).  They  thus  pro- 
vide support  for  the  view  already  expressed  in  connexion  with 
the  remains  of  the  men. 


Skeletons  from  the  site  of  the  Augustinian  Friary. 
Anatomical  Notes. 

1.  In  several  instances,  the  lines  of  muscular  attachment 
to  the  limb  bones  are  extraordinarily  distinct.  Of  this  condi- 
tion, the  skeleton  No.  17  provides  a  good  example  and  in 
particular  the  "  soleal  line  "  of  the  tibia  is  very  prominent.  In 
No.  16  the  ''linea  aspera"  of  the  femur  is  similarly  distinct. 
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2.  Skeleton  No.  14  provides  two  distinctive  characters, 
inasmuch  as  the  os  innorainatum  has  the  distinctive  sexual 
characters  of  the  male  bone  very  strongly  developed ;  and  again 
the  "bowing"  or  curvature  of  the  bones  (radius  and  ulna)  of 
the  forearm  present  a  condition  unusual  in  human  skeletons, 
characteristic  of  the  fore-limb  bones  of  anthropoid  apes,  and 
found  occasionally  in  skeletons  of  individuals  of  lowly  race  such 
as  the  Tasmanian  aborigines.  No.  22  (female)  provides  an 
admirable  demonstration  of  the  typical  female  characters  of  the 
OS  innominatum. 

3.  A  female  skeleton  (No.  21)  has  femora  in  which  the 
angle  between  the  axis  of  the  neck  and  that  of  the  shaft  is 
unusually  wide.  This  is  a  character  bringing  the  particular 
bones  into  contrast  with  normal  female  femora,  and  approxi- 
mating them  to  the  male  type. 

4.  No  less  than  three  mandibles  (Nos.  13,  18,  28)  show 
signs  of  the  root  of  the  canine  tooth  having  been  double.  This 
anomaly  is  very  rare  in  modern  mandibles  of  whatever  prove- 
nance. Its  frequency  in  mandibles  of  early  or  prehistoric 
date  in  England  has  been  commented  on  by  Rolleston  in  his 
report  on  the  skeletons  from  British  barrows  (cf  Greenwell  and 
Rolleston,  British  Barrows,  p.  706).  The  significance  of  the 
anomaly  remains  quite  obscure. 

5.  Several  skeletons  provide  evidence  of  disease.  In  one 
case  much  ossific  deposit  has  occurred  around  the  axis  vertebra 
(odontoid  process)  and  in  another  specimen  the  patella  is 
remarkably  emarginate  (cf.  Kempson,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  Vol.  xxxvi,  p.  419). 

6.  The  advanced  age  of  several  individuals  is  further 
denoted  by  the  discovery  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  "cartilages" 
of  the  larynx  in  a  condition  of  ossification  which  has  led  to 
their  preservation,  whereas  if  cartilaginous,  all  traces  would 
have  disappeared.  The  large  size  of  the  ossified  cartilages 
accords  with  that  of  the  associated  bones. 
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Note  to  be  appended  to  Mr  Schneider's  Plan  of  the 
Excavations. 

The  skeletons  described  in  this  Report  were  discovered  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  site  :  very  few  remnants  of  attire  were 
found  here.  In  the  autumn  of  1909  further  excavations  were 
commenced  to  the  west  of  those  just  mentioned,  and  more 
skeletons  including  six  in  a  row  with  a  few  at  right  angles  to 
them  (as  shown  on  the  Plan)  came  to  light.  With  these,  several 
buckles  and  remnants  of  clothing  were  found.  The  characters 
of  these  later  discoveries  will  be  summarised  in  a  Supple- 
mentary Report. 
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Observations  on  100  School-Boys  at  Alhama 
DE  Aragon,  Spain. 

By  W.  L.  H.  Duckworth,  M.D.,  Sc.D. 

Alhama  de  Aragon  is  situated  at  the  southern  limit  of  the 
province  of  Aragon,  and  is  actually  about  midway  between 
Saragossa  and  Madrid.  The  railway  has  but  recently  traversed 
this  region,  so  that  the  population  has  been  but  little  affected 
hitherto.  The  general  aspect  of  the  landscape  is  of  a  type 
common  in  Spain  to  the  south  of  the  Ebro  valley.  Near  Alhama 
de  Aragdn  the  general  view  is  of  ranges  of  limestone  hills,  and 
often  elevated  plateaux  are  seen :  broad  undulating  tracts  of 
land  intervene  between  the  various  groups  of  hills,  which 
rarely  exceed  1500  feet  in  height,  and  are  often  much  lower. 
The  hilly  parts  are  almost  devoid  of  vegetation  in  September ; 
probably  at  no  time  are  they  well  covered.  But  in  certain  parts 
of  the  lowlands  irrigation  is  practised,  and  trees,  shrubs  and 
herbs  abound.  The  chief  stream  in  this  region  is  the  Jalon:  this 
was  very  low  in  September  1909,  and  such  water  as  was  present 
passed  down  sluggishly;  the  water  is  thick,  muddy  and  of  a 
bright  terra  cotta  tint.  Abundant  mineral  springs  provide  an 
alternative  source  of  clear  but  often  hot  water.  All  these 
features  are  met  with  in  most  parts  of  Arag6n. 

The  population  is  mainly  agricultural.  Shepherds  tend 
flocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  goats  in  the  hills,  and  the  very 
numerous  caves  in  the  weathered  limestone  crags  afford  shelter 
from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  (If  any  prehistoric  strong- 
holds exist  in  these  hills,  they  are  hard  to  detect  without 
minute  search.  But  the  hill-country  closely  resembles  that  in 
S.-E.  Spain  where  the  brothers  Siret  have  discovered  so  many 
Bronze  Age  settlements.)    In  the  areas  of  irrigation,  cereals 
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(especially  maize) are  cultivated:  fruit  trees  are  not  so  prominent 
as  in  the  Ebro  valley.  Vineyards  occupy  the  positions  inter- 
mediate between  the  desert  uplands  and  the  "huertas"  or 
oases.  Near  Alhama  several  marble  quarries  are  now  being 
worked.  But  on  the  whole,  the  conditions  of  existence  are 
comparatively  primitive,  so  that  the  locality  is  a  favourable 
one  for  observations  of  the  kind  now  to  be  set  forth  in  detail. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  boys'  school  at  Alhama 
de  Arag6n,  and  measured  the  head  of  every  boy,  making  a  few 
other  observations  on  complexion,  etc.  The  total  number  of 
individuals  was  100  :  the  mean  age  was  8 J  years,  ranging  from 
3  to  13.  The  parents  of  all  were  domiciled  in  Alhama,  and 
were  in  most  cases  Aragonese  by  long  descent.  I  have 
appended  with  the  measurements  a  list  of  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals. With  regard  to  the  general  results  of  my  observations, 
I  may  at  once  state  that  the  local  types  do  not  include  a  large 
proportion  of  any  element  capable  of  description  as  "  negroid  " 
or  even  any  that  might  be  ascribed  to  a  "  Moorish  "  stock,  if 
thereby  we  mean  a  swarthy  or  sub-negroid  type.  Yet  contrasts 
do  occur,  and  in  the  photographs  submitted  herewith  some  of 
these  are  illustrated.  In  three  pairs  of  individuals  (Figs.  1 — 6 
incl),  a  more  swarthy  type,  with  coarser  features,  is  contrasted 
with  a  fairer  type.  In  one  pair  at  least  (Nos.  34  and  57), 
the  darker  individual  is  also  characterised  by  prognathism  and  a 
long  "  cylindrical "  head  :  the  corresponding  skull  must  be  very 
like  those  which  I  have  noticed  frequently  in  a  collection  of 
modern  crania  of  Sardinians,  the  description  of  which  I  am  pre- 
paring for  publication.  The  general  physique  is  rather  inferior 
to  what  one  would  observe  in  rural  British  districts,  but 
superior  to  that  met  with  by  me  in  Crete,  where  I  measured  a 
number  of  school-boys.  In  the  following  pages  I  have  used 
the  data  from  the  latter  series  for  comparative  purposes. 

I  now  turn  to  the  observations  made  under  the  various 
headings  as  follows : 

Hair.  The  following  table  of  percentage  results  exhibits 
the  distribution  of  various  tints  of  hair-colour  according  to  my 
judgment : 


No.  82  (profile)  Fig.  5.       No.  72  (profile) 

Figs.  1,  2.    Two  boys  at  Alhama  de  Aragon. 

No.  57  (in  series).  Jesus  Lazaro,  age  10.  Head  :  (L.)  190,  (Br.)  139, 
(B.  I.)  73-2.  Slightly  freckled.  Hair :  straight,  light-brown.  Eyes : 
dark -brown. 

No.  34.     Armando  Santander,  age  10.     Head:  (L.)  185,  (Br.)  138, 
(B.  I.)  74-6.     Dark  skin.     Hair:  straight,  dark-brown.    Eyes:  dark- 
brown.    Face  prognathous.    Head  "cylindrical." 
Figs.  3,  4.    Two  boys  at  Alhama  de  Aragon. 

No.  52.  Isidro  Latorre,  age  8.  Head  :  (L.)  186,  (Br.)  135,  (B.  I.)  72-6. 
Skin  pale.    Hair:  straight,  medium-brown.    Eyes:  "hazel." 

No.  54.  Esteban  Tello,  age  7.  Head  :  (L.)  174,  (Br.)  141,  (B.  I.)  81. 
Negroid  complexion.  Hair  :  straight,  jet-black.  Eyes  :  darkest-brown  or 
"black." 


Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Vol.  XIV  Plate  II,  p.  40 


No.  57  (full-face)      Fig.  2.       No.  34  (fall-face) 


No.  52  (full-face)       Fig.  4.       No.  54  (full-face) 


No.  82  (full-face)       Fig.  6.        No.  72  (full-face) 

Figs.  5,  6.    Two  boys  at  Alhama  de  Aragon. 

No.  82.  Virgilio  Hernando  (F.  Aragonese,  M.  Castilian),  age  7.  Head : 
(L.)  177,  (Br.)  132,  (B.  I.)  74-6.  Skin  fair.  Hair:  straight,  "chestnut" 
or  "  light  "-brown.    Eyes:  very  distinctly  light-blue. 

No.  72.  German  Jagiie,  age  6.  Head  :  (L.)  188,  (Br.)  132,  (B.  I.)  70-2. 
Skin  pallid  or  sallow.  Hair :  straight,  "  medium-brown."  Eyes  :  almost 
hazel.    As  in  No.  34  (Fig.  1)  the  occiput  is  greatly  projected  backwards. 
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Hair-colour  in  school-hoys  at  Alhama  de  Aragon. 


Very  fair                  ^  ° I o  (Mean  age  7  3^ears). 

Fair                       6  „  (    „      „   8-6     „  ). 

Light-brown   18  „  (    „      „   8  2     „  ). 

Medium-brown  ...  80 
Dark-brown   34 

Jet-black                8  „  (Mean  age  9-8  years). 

Red   1 

100  „  (Mean  age  8*5  years). 


Very  fair  or  fair  hair  is  not  only  associated  with  grey  or 
grey-blue  eyes,  but  also  with  eyes  of  hazel,  medium-brown  or 
even  dark-brown  tint,  though  the  latter  coincidence  occurred 
but  once.  In  practically  all  the  instances  of  individuals  with 
hair  lighter  than  dark-brown  (or  jet-black)  the  eye-brows  and 
eye-lashes  are  darker  than  the  scalp-hair.  And  again,  the 
lashes  are  darker  than  the  brow-hair.  So  that  in  an  individual 
with  hair  of  medium-brown  tint  the  sequence  in  darkness  of 
pigmentation  would  be  :  eye-lashes  darkest,  then  eye-brows, 
then  scalp-hair.  Further,  dark  brown  eyes  not  infrequently 
accompanied  hair  of  medium -brown  tint,  when  this  sequence  of 
depth  of  pigmentation  would  be  carried  a  stage  further  to 
include  the  eye-colour,  which  was  darkest  of  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  eyes  of  a  distinct  blue  tint  may  be 
shaded  by  almost  black  lashes ;  the  brows  and  scalp-hair  being 
also  very  dark. 

In  general  the  depth  of  pigmentation  is  not  so  great  as 
might  have  been  expected ;  and,  indeed,  my  impression  on 
arrival  in  Arag6n  from  the  Basque  provinces  was  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  Basque  provinces,  brunette  traits  are  more  marked 
and  frequent  than  in  Aragon.  In  the  latter  province,  the 
combination  of  blue  eyes  with  "  chestnut "  hair  seems  to  me 
much  more  frequent. 

In  examining  the  foregoing  table  of  percentages,  the 
influence  of  age  is  suggested  by  the  comparison  of  the  mean 
ages  in  different  groups.  The  mean  age  in  years  of  the  fairest 
haired  individuals  is  either  below,  or  only  just  above,  the  mean 
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age  for  all.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  older  boys  have  darker 
hair. 

Most  of  the  boys  were  remarkably  pallid  considering  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  climate  of  Arag(5n.  Three  or  four 
were  slightly  freckled,  the  red-haired  boy  distinctly  so.  This 
red-haired  boy  was  rather  of  the  fairer  type,  with  bright  com- 
plexion, than  of  the  dull  type.  The  latter  was  seen  by  me 
in  one  instance  at  Tudela :  and  a  young  woman  at  Saragossa 
had  the  dull-red  "  Venetian  "  type  of  hair. 

Most  of  the  boys  at  Alhama  de  Arag6n  seemed  to  have 
straight  hair  (95 '07  ° j^),  but  the  closeness  of  the  cutting  of  the 
hair  minimises  the  value  of  this  observation.  Certainly  no 
case  of  black  curly  hair  occurred. 

Eye-colour.  The  intermediate  tints  are  most  common,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  table  appended. 


Eye-colour  (°U  &c.,  in  School-hoys  at  Alhama  de  Aragon. 


Blue   

3-02... Average  age,  6-66 

7-06... 

)5  55 

7-4 

Greenish -grey  ... 

3-02... 

>5  55 

7 

1-00... 

55  55 

12 

"Hazel"   

27-30... 

55  55 

8-56 

Medium- bro  wn. . . 

18-20... 

55             5  5 

9-45 

39-40... 

55  55 

8-3 

Very  dark-brown 

1-00... 

55  55 

7 

100-00 

yrs-j 


per 
cent. 


Lightest  eyes...  13-1, 


Av. 
age 

.7-14 


Medium  eyes... 46-5... 8-98 


■Darkest  eyes  ...40-4... 8*27 


The  increase  in  depth  of  pigmentation,  with  increasing  age, 
is  not  so  distinct  in  the  eyes  as  in  the  hair.  The  association 
of  eye-colour  with  hair-colour  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

Head-length.  The  mean  value  of  this  dimension  in  100  boys 
is  178"1  mm.  The  difficulty  usually  encountered  in  recording 
the  maximum  length  of  the  head  in  boys  was  present  here. 
It  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  maximum  length  is  really 
between  a  point  above  the  glabella,  and  an  occipital  point. 
Later  on,  when  after  puberty  the  frontal  sinuses  are  fully 
developed,  the  maximum  length  is  between  glabellar  and 
occipital  points.    For  the  sake  of  a  more  accurate  comparison 
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with  data  for  adults,  I  have  recorded  the  maximum  glabello- 
occipital  diameter. 

The  corresponding  mean  diameter  in  a  series  of  seven  adult 
male  heads  is  193'lmm.,  an  increase  of  15  mm.;  the  gradual 
increase  in  magnitude  of  this  dimension  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table  : 

Mean  value  (in  mm.)  of  the  maximum  glahello-occipital  diameter 
of  the  head  in  Aragonese  school-hoys  and  adults. 


(a)    In  boys  of  5  to  6  yrs  (18  examples)   176-3 

{h)    In  whole  series  (100  examples)  178'1 

(c)    In  boys  of  12  to  13  yrs  (12  examples)   179*5 

{d)    In  adults  (7  examples)   193*1 


From  these  figures  it  is  clear  that  from  the  age  of  5  years 
to  that  of  12  years  this  diameter  increases  wonderfully  little, 
whereas  after  puberty  the  increase  is  very  great,  five  times  as 
much  as  in  the  earlier  period.  The  influence  of  the  frontal 
sinuses  here  has  been  previously  remarked.  In  a  report  on  the 
same  dimensions  in  Cretan  school-boys  (which  I  hope  to 
publish  shortly)  I  have  prepared  a  similar  comparison  which 
shows  that,  in  the  Cretan  head,  the  increase  progresses  at  a 
more  uniform  rate  than  seems  to  obtain  among  these  young 
Aragonese. 

Head-breadth.  The  mean  value  of  this  dimension  in  100  boys 
is  138*2  mm.  If  a  comparison  of  the  mean  values  of  this 
dimension  be  instituted,  we  obtain  the  following  results : 

Mean  value  {in  mm.)  of  the  maximum  cephalic  breadth  in 
Aragonese  school-boys  and  adults. 


(a)    In  boys  of  5  to  6  years  (18  examples)   137  mm. 

(h)    In  the  whole  series  (100  examples)   138*2  mm. 

(c)  In  boys  of  12  to  13  years  (12  examples)  ...138*1  mm. 

{d)    In  adults  (7  examples)   145*3  mm. 


And  here  again,  if  we  take  Class  (c)  as  representing  the 
middle  period  (between  the  extremes  of  infancy  and  maturity), 
we  see  that  in  the  seven  earlier  years  this  dimension  is  almost 
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stationary  in  point  of  growtli ;  whereas  a  very  notable  increase 
occurs  during  and  after  puberty.  Again,  also,  my  Cretan  obser- 
vations exhibit  greater  precocity  in  that  island,  than  in  Aragon. 

Cephalic  Index.  In  this  paragraph  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  confusion  between  the  data  recorded  for  heads  and  those 
for  crania.  The  distinction  is  not  always  clearly  drawn,  as 
may  be  noted  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  even  so  practised 
an  observer  as  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  (cf.  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  Vol.  xxxi,  1901,  p.  248). 

The  mean  value  of  the  cephalic  index  of  100  boys  is  77*6. 
The  seven  adult  heads  measured  furnish  a  mean  value  of  75'2. 
Evidently  the  variation  both  in  length  and  breadth  will  account 
for  the  discrepancy  observed. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  values  at  various  ages  : 

3fean  value  of  the  breadth  index  of  the  head 
in  Aragonese  school-hoys  and  adtdts. 

(a)  In  boys  of  5  yrs  to  6  yrs  (18  examples)   7 7 "7 

(b)  In  the  whole  series  (100  examples)  77*6 

(c)  In  boys  of  12 yrs  to  13 yrs  (12  examples)  ...76'9 

(d)  In  adults  (7  examples)  75-2 

The  diminution  in  the  numerical  expression  is  principally 
due  to  the  great  antero-posterior  extension  remarked  after 
puberty. 

In  regard  to  the  comparison  of  our  data  with  those  on 
record  for  this  part  of  Spain,  it  may  now  be  mentioned  that, 
according  to  Deniker  (Assocn.  frang.  pour  Vavancenfient  des 
Sciences,  Congres  de  S.  Mienne,  1897,  reprint,  p.  19)  quoting 
Oloriz,  the  mean  cephalic  index  for  Arag6n  is  77*4.  The  seven 
adult  males  measured  by  me  thus  provide  figures  below  that 
mean  value,  which  however  coincides  with  the  mean  provided 
by  the  school-boys  at  Alhama.  But  from  a  study  of  Oloriz' 
records  it  is  clear  that  a  good  deal  of  local  variability  exists. 

With  the  view  of  elucidating  the  variability  of  the  cephalic 
dimensions  and  index  in  the  school-boys  of  Alhama,  I  have 
calculated  some  of  the  constants  employed  by  Professor  Karl 
Pearson  in  statistical  investigations  of  this  kind.    The  values 
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obtained  are  set  forth  in  the  table  following.  For  comparative 
purposes  I  have  added  the  corresponding  data  from  other  sets 
of  measurements  either  made  by  myself  (as  on  the  school-boys 
of  Crete)  or  published  by  others  in  anthropological  journals. 


Age 

No.  of 

Prob. error 

Dimension 

(Mean) 

Examples 

Mean^ 

of  Mean 

Head-Length  : 

Aragonese  school-boys 

8-5 

100 

178 

•354 

5^25 

2-95 

Cretan  school-boys 

9-9 

79 

173 

•508 

6-67 

3-85 

XicdjU- JjXcdLlLll  • 

Aragonese  school-boys 

8-5 

100 

138 

•285 

4-23 

3-07 

Cretan  school-boys 

9-9 

79 

140 

•38 

6^65 

4^75 

Cephalic  Index 

(on  living) : 

Aragonese  school-boys 

8-5 

100 

78 

•189 

2^81 

3^6 

Cretan  school-boys 

9-9 

79 

81 

•36 

4^8 

5-92 

British  boys  (Beddoe) 

16 

200 

78 

•128 

2^70 

3^46 

American  school-boys 

9 

135 

80 

•22 

374 

4^675 

5  to  13 

1003 

79 

•073 

3  44 

4-3 

*  The  nearest  whole  number  is  taken  in  each  instance;  thus  178  is  taken 
not  178*1  which  is  the  actual  value  for  the  head-length. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  inferred  that  in  respect  of  head- 
length  the  Aragonese  boys,  with  a  longer  absolute  diameter  of 
this  kind,  are  less  variable  than  the  school-boys  observed  in 
Crete.  In  respect  of  cephalic  breadth,  the  Aragonese  school- 
boys are  again  less  variable,  though  the  mean  value  of  this 
dimension  is  less  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  Cretan 
school-boys. 

The  table  of  the  cephalic  indices  is  more  extensive.  From 
this  we  see  that  the  variability  in  Arag6n  is  about  the  same  as 
in  this  country,  if  we  admit  the  comparison  of  youths  of 
16  years  (British)  with  school-boys  of  varying  age  in  Aragdn. 

The  only  other  comparable  data  I  have  been  able  to  work 
out  on  similar  lines  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  are  derived  from 
a  statistical  account  of  the  anthropometry  of  school-children  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  and  published  by  Dr  West  in  the 
Archiv  fur  Anthropologie  (1894,  Bd.  22,  pp.  13  et  seq.).  This 
yields  data  for  no  less  than  1003  individuals  between  the  ages 
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of  5  and  18  yeans;  therefore  (juite  comparable  with  the  data 
for  Alhama  de  Arag()n.  The  mean  cephalic  index  is  slightly 
higher  in  the  American  boys  (of  parentage  with  mixed  European 
origin),  the  variability  is  also  greater  than  in  my  Aragones(} 
series,  but  the  much  greater  number  of  observations  in  tlie 
total  has  determined  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy ;  this  is 
reflected  by  the  smaller  figure  for  the  "  probable  error  "  of  the 
mean.  My  measurements  in  Crete  reveal  a  greater  variability 
among  the  Cretan  school-boys  than  among  those  of  Alhama, 
but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  number  of  observations  in 
Crete  is  smaller,  and  the  range  of  age  more  extensive.  Both 
factors  contribute  to  the  production  of  a  standard  deviation  (a) 
indica,tive  of  greater  variability. 

Lastly,  I  am  tempted  to  add  a  note  on  the  comparison  of 
my  series  of  data  for  the  cephalic  index  in  the  school-boys  of 
Alhama,  with  data  placed  on  record  by  other  observers  (a)  in 
the  case  of  81  modern  male  crania  in  Andalusia,  and  (b)  in  that 
of  28  prehistoric  male  crania  from  the  south-east  of  Spain 
(Murcia).  The  values  of  the  means  of  these  two  series  must  be 
modified  in  order  to  provide  a  more  direct  comparison  with  the 
first  set,  since  in  the  two  last  instances  crania,  and  not  heads, 
were  measured.  The  conventional  correction  has  been  added 
to  the  proper  figures  in  the  table  following : 

No.  of  Prob.  Error 

Provenance  Dimension      Examples  Mean*    of  Mean       a  C 

Aragonese  school- boys    Cephalic  Index       100     78(77'6)    -189       2*81  3-6 

Andalusian  males,  „         „  81       75-85       -27        3-56  4-7 

modern:  adults  (  =  77 '85 

(crania)  t  on  head) 

Andalusian  &c.  „  „  23       75-9        -408       2-9  3*8 

(Murcia)  males,  (  =  77*9 

prehistoric  :  adults  on  head) 

(crania)  I 

*  Cf.  footnote  to  the  preceding  table. 

t  Cf.  Medina  y  Barras,  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Espanola  de  Hist.  Nat.  T.  xxvii,  Univ.  Lib,, 
MC.  7.  127,  p.  8. 

J  Cf.  Siret,  Les  premiers  ages  etc. 

In  this  we  see  a  close  similarity  in  the  mean  values  of  the 
character  (cephalic  index)  throughout  the  table :  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  school-boys  exhibit  variability  in  a  less  degree  than  in 
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either  series  brought  into  the  Comparison.  Herein  we  find,  I 
believe,  some  of  the  advantage  in  making  as  many  observations 
as. possible  within  a  limited  area.  This  condition  was  fulfilled 
in  my  own  investigation,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could 
not  be  complied  with  in  either  of  the  other  two. 


I.    LIST  OF  NAMES. 


in 

J 0S6  Recalde 

4^ 

40 

Antonio  Garcia 

L  L 

PaiScua.1  Moros 

46 

IVXcllbllilU    vjrdjl  Old) 

1  9 

v^cll  llltJlO   A.I  OOS 

d.7 
^  1 

Vicente  IVIoros 

lo 

JosG  Miinillct 

Augei  iHartinez 

14 

J ulian  Arcos 

J ose  PGnilla 

Joaquin  Vela 

ifi 

Pedro  Martini 

1^1 

Gonzalo  Herranez 

17 

U  «J»C  XttJl/lJdH 

52 

XolLllU  XJctbUllt; 

18 

53 

Felix  Pinilla 

19 

Frederico  Reccilde 

54 

Esteban  Tello 

20 

vycHctl  OcUdCsUlclIl 

55 

91 

56 

T/Pnn    A  van  a 

99 

JTcllblyUdil  kjUUllllO 

57 

23 

±  clljJt/  J-)U.t:IlvJ 

58 

Andres  Moros 

94 

A.ntonio  ]VrorC)S 

59 

r^AT^l  fil  Pin    IVTa  vr»rk 

9^ 

Raiinon  de  la.  Fuente 

60 

9fi 

61 

97 

Antonio  Torres 

R9 

O.    VK^CliUtJ  vjrouLiez 

9ft 

J  ose  Blcisco 

Oo 

Ambrozio  Agnar 

OQ 

/y 

Manuel  Lacasta 

O-i 

Domingo  Marruedo 

ork 
oU 

Jose  Tarodo 

bo 

Pedro  Esteban 

31 

Manuel  Mateo 

66 

Romon  Martinez 

32 

Antonio  Gil 

67 

Santiago  Bueno  (or  ?  Bruno) 

33 

Patricio  Dominguez 

68 

Antonio  Guajardo 

34 

Armando  Santander 

69 

Pascual  Vicioso 

35 

Leoncio  Arcos 

70 

Luis  Marco 

36 

Manuel  Vicioso 

71 

Luis  Marsol 

37 

Manuel  Garcia. 

72 

German  Jagiie 

38 

Felice  Latorre 

73 

Antonio  Blanco 

39 

Jose  Corrales 

74 

Jose  Gil 

40 

Manuel  Gallego 

75 

Pascual  Morez  Monge 

41 

Ramon  Parral 

76 

Luis  Polo 

42 

Jose  Frances  Diez 

77 

Luciano  Parral 

43 

Laurentino  Caraso 

78 

Antonio  Pinilla 

44 

Jose  Duc^ 

79 

Antonio  Moros 
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80 

(Jouzalo  Ai'C()8 

95 

Nicolas  Coruago 

81 

Clcmonte  Reguilme 

96 

Fernando  Caraballo.s 

82 

V crgflio  Ilornaiulo 

97 

Angel  Diez 

83 

Angel  Laguna 

98 

Juan  VicioHo 

84 

Knri(pic  Martinez 

99 

Carlos  de  la  Fuentc 

85 

Iniioccncio  Esteban 

100 

Antonio  Moret6n 

86 

Jose  Maria  Casado 

101 

Lorenzo  Gil 

87 

Crescencio  Vociowo 

102 

Miguel  Morales 

88 

Juan  Palacfn 

103 

Joaquin  Col^is 

89  Timoteo  Enquita 

104 

Marcos  Lorrio 

90 

Julio  Moros 

105 

Antonio  Tarodo 

91 

Ricardo  Rubio 

106 

Isid  Duce 

92 

Antonio  Bebrian 

107 

Fermfn  Garcia 

93  Manuel  Gaspar 

108 

Felipe  Duce 

94 

Candido  Bartolome 

109 

Adrian©  Cortel 

11.  MEASUREMENTS. 


No. 

Age 

H.L.* 

H.  B.f 

B.I.J 

No. 

Age 

H.  L.* 

H.  B.f 

B.l.X 

iU 

Lo 

ioD 

<  D  t7 

30 

l\ 

139 

7Q-4 

11 

13 

175 

141 

80-6 

31 

10 

181 

139 

76-8 

12 

11 

177 

142 

80-2 

32 

12 

183 

132 

72-1 

13 

12 

185 

140 

75-7 

33 

9 

181 

141 

77-9 

14 

12 

175 

134 

76-6 

34 

10 

185 

138 

74-6 

15 

12 

187 

135 

72-2 

35 

11 

175 

136 

77-7 

16 

10 

181 

135 

74-6 

36 

9 

181 

136 

75-1 

17 

12 

184 

134 

72-8 

37 

12 

168 

142 

84-5 

18 

12 

178 

136 

76-4 

38 

10 

177 

140 

79-1 

19 

11 

188 

149 

79-3 

39 

9 

180 

143 

79-4 

20 

12 

168 

138 

82-1 

40 

8 

167 

142 

85-0 

21 

12 

176 

136 

77-3 

41 

11 

174 

141 

81-0 

22 

11 

179 

139 

77-7 

42 

9 

177 

140 

79-1 

23 

12 

190 

146 

76-8 

43 

10 

180 

143 

79-4 

24 

9 

176 

133 

75-6 

44 

11 

186 

143 

76-9 

25 

8 

173 

132 

76-3 

45 

10 

178 

142 

79-8 

26 

8 

175 

132 

75-4 

46 

11 

176 

140 

79-5 

27 

8 

175 

134 

76-6 

47 

8 

177 

142 

80-2 

28 

9 

181 

145 

80-1 

48 

7 

176 

141 

80-1 

29 

10 

173 

132 

76-3 

49 

7 

171 

137 

80-1 

*  H.  L.  indicates  maximum  cephalic  length,  from  the  glabella. 

t  H.  B.  indicates  maximum  parietal  width. 

X  B.  I.  indicates  cephalic  index,  calculated  from  H.  L.  and  H.  B. 
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MEASUREMENTS  (continued). 


No. 

Age 

H.L.* 

H.B.f 

B.  l.X 

No. 

Age 

H.L.* 

H.  B.f 

B.  l.t 

50 

9 

178 

139 

78-1 

80 

7 

172 

142 

82-6 

51 

8 

174 

141 

81-0 

81 

9 

178 

137 

77-0 

52 

8 

186 

135 

72 '6 

82 

7 

1  77 

Lit 

<  4:  U 

53 

7 

185 

136 

73-5 

83 

6 

171 

137 

80-1 

54 

7 

174 

141 

81-0 

84 

6 

180 

144 

80-0 

55 

10 

176 

144 

81-8 

85 

7 

175 

140 

80-0 

56 

11 

186 

142 

76-3 

86 

6 

176 

147 

83-5 

57 

10 

190 

139 

73-2 

87 

7 

187 

133 

71-1 

58 

10 

176 

135 

76-7 

88 

7 

181 

140 

77-3 

59 

9 

176 

139 

79-0 

89 

7 

176 

135 

76-7 

60 

8 

182 

139 

76-4 

90 

7 

178 

134 

75-3 

61 

8 

177 

140 

79-1 

91 

6 

177 

135 

76-3 

62 

9 

181 

143 

79*0 

92 

g 

178 

140 

78-7 

63 

9 

175 

139 

79-4 

93 

t 

169 

132 

78-1 

64 

7 

174 

134 

77-0 

94 

7 

171 

137 

80-1 

65 

7 

173 

132 

76-3 

95 

6 

174 

138 

79-3 

66 

6 

180 

141 

78-3 

96 

5 

167 

136 

81-4 

67 

7 

184 

150 

81-5 

97 

6 

172 

137 

79-7 

68 

7 

177 

146 

82-5 

98 

6 

187 

138 

73-8 

69 

7 

181 

141 

77-9 

99 

6 

177 

133 

75-1 

70 

6 

178 

136 

76-4 

100 

5 

173 

136 

78-6 

71 

8 

183 

144 

78-7 

101 

5 

170 

129 

75-9 

72 

6 

188 

132 

70-2 

102 

5 

179 

142 

79-3 

73 

8 

174 

135 

77-6 

103 

7 

182 

140 

76-9 

74 

7 

180 

132 

73-3 

104 

7 

176 

135 

76-7 

75 

7 

182 

140 

76-9 

105 

6 

176 

132 

75-0 

76 

8 

182 

136 

74-7 

106 

11 

185 

140 

75-7 

77 

8 

173 

134 

77-5 

107 

11 

181 

140 

77-3 

78 

7 

187 

138 

73-8 

108 

9 

178 

136 

76-4 

79 

8 

175 

132 

75-4 

109 

3 

171 

134 

78-4 

*  H.  L.  indicates  maximum  cephalic  length,  from  the  glabella. 

t  H.  B.  indicates  maximum  parietal  width. 

X  B,  I.  indicates  cephalic  index,  calculated  from  H.  L.  and  H.  B. 
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Adults. 

Antonio  Perez 

1 

25 

190 

140 

70-8 

XVdlciei  jjupu/i 

9 

f)2 

187 

140 

74*0 

Car'los  Marco 

3 

26 

187 

137 

73-3  ]iluc  eyes 

Mariano  Agncto 

6 

? 

200 

148 

74-0 

Lucas  Lapena 

7 

? 

197 

154 

78-2 

Pablo  Gascon 

8 

? 

201 

149 

74-1 

Severino  Corrales 

9 

? 

190 

143 

75-3 

*  Shepherds  at  Alhama. 
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Monday,  25  October,  1909. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Report  for  the  year  1908-9  was  presented  to  the 
Society  and  passed. 

REPORT. 

A  LARGE  addition  to  the  list  of  members,  an  increase  of 
eighty  per  cent,  in  the  average  attendances  at  meetings,  and 
other  favourable  circumstances,  permit  the  history  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year  to  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
progress. 

Eight  members  have  retired  during  the  year  in  consequence 
of  leaving  England  or  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge. 

Five  members  have  been  lost  to  us  through  death.  Among 
those  who  have  thus  passed  away  the  Council  desires  to  com- 
memorate with  great  regret  the  Rev.  Canon  Appleton,  Master 
of  Selwyn  College,  and  Mr  William  Milner  Fawcett,  whose 
long  connexion  of  forty-five  years  with  the  Society,  and  his 
active  and  useful  work  for  it,  make  his  decease  a  severe  loss  to 
us.  He  bequeathed  to  the  Society  about  eighty  volumes  of 
Archaeological  works,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  Library 
of  the  Museum  of  Archaeology. 

To  counterbalance  the  thirteen  members  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  Society  eighty-six  new  members  have  been  elected. 

On  1st  October,  1908,  the  Society  numbered  299  mem- 
bers ;  now  there  are  372  names  upon  the  roll. 

Two  additions  to  Law  III  have  been  made  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  increase  of  members,  and,  because  the  Society  is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  University,  to  permit  under- 
graduates to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  work  done  by  it. 

Twenty-one  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past 
Session,  with  an  average  attendance  of  81  persons.  This 
clearly  points  out  that  the  plan  of  holding  weekly  meetings 
instead  of  fortnightly  ones  during  term,  has  roused  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  interest  taken  by  members  in  the 
Society's  work. 

4—2 
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The  following  coinmunications  were  made : 

F.  J.  Allen,  M.D. :  Church  Towers  of  Gariihridgeshire. 

Fel).  22,  1909. 

C.  P.  AUix  :  An  Ancestor's  escape  from  France  after  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  May  10,  1909. 

Prof.  Sir  R.  S.  Ball :  Ancient  and  Modern  Views  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Milky  Way.  Mar.  1,  1909. 

Francis  Bund  :  Hoiu  the  Englisli  Parish  Cliurch  grew. 

Oct.  27,  1908. 

F.  Bligh  Bond :  Screens  of  Cambridgeshire  Churches. 

Nov.  30,  1908. 

R.  Bowes  :  The  Zodiac  Club.  May  31,  1909. 

H.  M.  Chadwick  :  Runic  Insc7'iptions.  May  3,  1909. 

W.  L.  H.  Duckworth,  Sc.D. :  Notes  on  Corsica :  (a)  The  dis- 
covery of  a  megalithic  site  near  Ponte  Leccia,  (b)  The  men 
of  the  Niolo  and  Asco  districts.  May  24,  1909. 

J.  E.  Foster:  The  connection  of  Chesterton  Vicarage  with  the 
Abbey  of  Vercelli.  Feb.  15,  1909. 

G.  J.  Gray:  The  Shops  at  the  West  End  of  Great  St  Marys 

Church,  Cambridge.  May  10,  1909. 

W.  H.  St  John  Hope:  The  loss  of  King  John's  baggage-train 
in  the  Well-stream  in  Oct  1216.  Nov.  16,  1908. 

John  Peile,  Litt.D.,  the  Master  of  Christ's  College  :  On  four 
3IS.  books  of  accounts  kept  by  Joseph  Mead,  B.D.,  Fellow 
of  Christ's  College,  with  his  pupils  between  1614  and  1633. 

May  24,  1909. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie :  Discoveries  at  Memphis. 

Oct.  19,  1908. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Rapson  :  Early  Indian  History  illustrated  with  coins 
and  inscriptions.  Jan.  25,  1909. 

W.  B.  Redfern:  Ancient  Footgear.  May  17,  1909. 

Prof.  Ridgeway:  Origin  of  the  Turkish  Crescent.     Nov.  23, 1908. 

W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  M.D.:  The  Secret  Societies  of  the  Banks 
Islands.  Mar.  8,  1909. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D. :  Modern  Greece.  Nov.  2,  1908. 

Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat :  On  the  cori^uption  of  old  English  names. 

Nov.  9,  1908. 
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Reginald  A.  Smith  :  Santon  Doiunham  Hoard  of  Metal. 

Feb.  1,  1909. 

Rev.  Dr  Stokes:  Early  University  Property.  Feb.  15,  1909. 
Rev.  F.  G.  Walker :  Gomherton  Maze  and  the  07^igin  of  Mazes. 

Feb.  8,  1909. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Walker :  Greek  Goins  and  Syrian  Arrowhead  from 
a  Roman  Gemetery  at  Godmanchester.  May  24,  1909. 

Again  ample  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  main  object  for 
which  the  Society  was  founded,  namely,  the  study  of  East 
Anglian  archaeology,  since  eleven  out  of  the  twenty-two  papers 
read  related  to  Cambridge  and  the  Eastern  counties. 

This  year  will  see  the  commencement  of  the  first  block  of 
the  new  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  This  much- 
desired  event  has  been  brought  about  by  the  unwearying 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Curator,  Baron  A.  von  Hiigel,  and 
through  the  continued  generosity  of  members  of  the  Foster 
ftimily,  aided  by  a  grant  of  £1000  from  the  unassigned  portion 
of  the  Benefaction  Fund  of  the  University.  An  energetic 
movement  ought  now  to  be  made  in  order  to  secure  the 
building  of  the  two  other  blocks  of  the  Museum  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Some  dozen  or  more  portraits  have  been  added  to  the 
Society's  collection  of  portraits  of  distinguished  persons  con- 
nected with  the  County,  University,  and  Borough.  The  Secre- 
tary begs  members  to  bear  in  mind  this  valuable  section  of 
the  Society's  work,  and  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  portraits  of 
notable  persons  in  any  durable  form. 

Excavations  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  at 
Barton.  The  Roman  road,  which  ran  from  Cambridge  Castle 
to  Barton,  was  uncovered  last  winter  and  a  careful  plan  made 
of  its  section  where  it  crosses  a  field  called  Bull's  Close,  a  little 
to  the  north-east  of  the  church. 

A  tumulus  at  Barton  was  also  excavated,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Mercers'  Company  of  London.  The  mound 
was  levelled  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  was  only  by  appealing 
to  the  recollections  of  old  inhabitants  of  the  village  that  the 
site  could  be  located.  It  stood  in  the  field,  a  few  yards  to  the 
south-east  of  the  point  where  the  Bridle-path  from  Grant- 
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Chester  emerges  on  tlie  high  road  to  Cambridge.  A  round 
patch  of  very  dark  brown  earth,  about  eight  yards  in  diameter, 
was  discovered  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  below  surface  level. 
A  few  human  bones  and  fragments  of  Niedermendig  lava 
millstones  and  coarse  pottery,  together  with  two  pieces  of 
bronze,  rusted  out  of  all  shape  and  recognition,  were  the 
only  objects  found  in  this  dark  earth.  Though  the  pieces 
of  millstone  point  to  a  Roman  origin  of  the  tumulus  yet,  con- 
sidering the  indeterminate  character  of  the  rest  of  the  evidence, 
of  themselves  they  are  not  sufficient  to  fix  a  date. 

During  August,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Master  of  Christ's 
College,  three  tumuli  called  the  '  Arms  Hills,'  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  village  of  Bourn,  were  also  opened  by  the  Secretary. 
A  report  of  this  excavation  will  be  laid  before  the  Society. 

An  appeal,  published  herewith  in  Appendix  No.  I,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Council  to  members,  and  to  others  interested  in 
original  research,  for  the  forming  of  an  Excavation  Fund. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  a  generous  response  will  be  made  to 
this  appeal  in  order  that  this  most  important  branch  of  anti- 
quarian work  may  be  fittingly  carried  on  by  the  Society.  The 
ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  accumulation  of  a  sum  sufficient  to 
provide  an  income  of  £50  to  be  spent  in  excavating  the  many 
sites  in  the  County  awaiting  serious  investigation. 

In  the  meantime  a  sum  of  £50  should  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription each  year  for  this  purpose. 

The  Secretary,  aided  by  donations  from  a  few  members  of 
the  University  and  by  a  grant  from  the  Society's  funds,  has  been 
able  to  restore,  according  to  its  original  plan,  the  ancient  village 
maze  at  Comberton,  which  had  become  almost  obliterated.  The 
maze  is  now  protected  by  an  iron  fence,  which  will  permanently 
preserve  this  interesting  relic  of  bygone  times. 

This  year  the  publications  have  been  five  in  number : 

By  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A.  King's  Hostel.  Quarto.  New 
Series,  No.  2. 

The  three  terminal  parts  of  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings, containing  the  Transactions  and  Communications  for 
the  Session  1908-9. 

The  List  of  Members,  Rules,  Report,  etc.,  for  1909. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  again  due  to  Mr  J.  W.  Clark, 
Sir  H.  G.  Fordham,  Mr  J.  E.  Foster,  and  others  for  providing 
blocks  and  illustrations  for  their  papers. 

Four  excursions  have  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

On  22nd  October,  1908,  45  members  drove  or  cycled  to 
Madingley  Hall,  where  Colonel  Harding  conducted  them  over 
the  house,  which  he  has  so  carefully  and  conservatively  restored, 
and  afterwards  very  kindly  entertained  the  party  to  tea. 

On  10th  December,  1908,  a  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent 
by  52  members  in  visiting  some  of  the  old  buildings  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  '  Old  Abbey,'  Barnwell,  a  seventeenth  century 
house ;  the  '  Cellarer's  Checker,'  the  only  existing  portion  of 
Barnwell  Priory  ;  the  '  Vicarages '  on  Mount  Pleasant,  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  old  rampart  of  the  Castle  enclosure ;  the 
'  School  of  Pythagoras,'  which  was  never  a  school,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Pythagoras,  but  is  a  good  example  of  a 
twelfth  century  dwelling  house  ;  the  'True  Blue  Inn,'  in  Sidney 
Street ;  and  a  small  house  off  Market  Hill,  belonging  to  Messrs 
Macintosh  and  Son,  which  contains  some  fine  oak  carving,  were 
the  places  visited. 

On  18th  February,  1909,  the  Master  of  Magdalene  kindly 
entertained  a  party  of  65  members  in  the  College  Hall.  Mr 
J.  W.  Clark  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  College  Buildings 
from  their  foundation.  Professor  T.  McKenny  Hughes  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  old  Castle  fortifications  in  the  College 
grounds.  The  Pepysian  Library  was  thrown  open  to  the  visitors 
who  inspected  its  valuable  books  and  documents  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr  S.  Gaselee,  the  Librarian. 

On  13th  May,  1909,  an  excursion  of  some  40  miles  was 
made  by  motor  omnibus.  Wimpole  Hall,  the  residence  of  our 
member,  Viscount  Clifden,  was  the  first  place  visited ;  Guilden 
Morden  Church  with  its  remarkable  parclose  screen  ;  Ash  well 
Church,  where  there  are  such  interesting  'graffiti'  of  the 
middle  fourteenth  century — one  an  outline  sketch  of  old  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London — were  inspected  in  due  course ;  and 
lastly  Royston  Cave,  which  contains  curious  carvings  of  Plan- 
tagenet  times.    Thirty-seven  members  formed  the  party. 

The   excursion  to  Thaxted  Church  and   Horham  Hall, 
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arranged  for  oth  August,  could  not  take  place  owing  to  the 
absence  of  so  many  members  from  Cambridge  on  that  date ;  it 
has  been  postponed  until  next  July. 

The  balance  sheet  showing  the  Society's  financial  position 
to  31st  December,  1908,  is  published  with  this  report. 

It  discloses  a  deficit  of  £87.  6s.  2d. 

This  was  caused  by  bringing  the  publications  of  the  Society 
up  to  date,  whereby  the  cost  of  the  Proceedings  for  two  years 
was  paid  out  of  one  year's  income ;  this,  together  with  the  loss 
incurred  in  connexion  with  the  exhibition  of  the  Society's 
collection  of  Portraits  and  the  large  payments  for  excavation 
work,  account  for  the  amount.  None  of  these  causes  will 
operate  in  the  future.  The  finances  of  the  Society  have  been 
placed  on  a  sound  footing,  and  thanks  to  the  larger  income  at 
Its  disposal,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
members,  the  Council  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  deficit  in 
the  future. 

The  Society  regrets,  owing  to  the  reasons  given  above,  that 
It  has  not  been  able  to  grant  so  large  a  sum  as  usual  to  the 
Museum  of  Archaeology  for  the  purchase  of  local  objects :  a  list 
of  those  bought  this  year  is  given  in  Appendix  II. 

Mr  A.  Gray  and  the  Secretary  attended  the  Congress  of 
Archaeological  Societies  held  at  Burlington  House  on  7th  July 
An  account  of  the  proceedings  will  be  circulated. 

Sir  H.  G.  Fordham  attended,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Society 
the  76th  Session  of  the  'Congres  Archeologique  de  France' 
held  at  Avignon  during  the  last  week  in  May. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  presented  to  Mr  Elliot  Stock 
for  the  gift  of  the  Antiquary. 

The  changes  in  the  Council  have  been  more  numerous  than 
usual.  Dr  Venn  has  retired  from  the  Presidency  after  holding 
office  for  two  years,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Stokes  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  Mr  J.  E.  Foster  succeeded  to  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr  W.  M.  Fawcett,  and  Colonel  Harding  and 
Dr  Guillemard  have  filled  the  places  caused  by  the  retirement 
of  Mr  F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson  and  Dr  Allen. 

Dr  Venn  has  consented  to  represent  the  Society  on  the 
Antiquarian  Committee. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

EXCAVATION  FUND  APPEAL 

The  Council,  after  due  consideration  of  the  matter,  believe 
the  best  interests  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  will 
be  served  by  conducting  each  year  some  excavations  upon  the 
many  relics  of  bygone  ages  to  be  found  in  the  County. 

It  has,  therefore,  determined  to  appeal  to  members,  and  to 
others  interested  in  original  research,  for  support  in  raising  a 
fund  for  carrying  out  this  most  valuable  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  investigations  out 
of  current  income,  since  the  scope  of  the  Society's  undertakings 
is  widening,  causing  thereby  greater  demands  upon  its  ordinary 
resources. 

During  the  past  year  75  members  have  been  added  to  the 
Society's  roll,  a  goodly  proportion  of  whom  have  joined  in 
consequence  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  recent  excavations 
at  Barton,  Lord's  Bridge  and  Cherryhinton. 

This  fact  shows  that  the  Society,  as  well  as  archaeological 
research,  will  benefit  by  the  adoption  of  this  course  of  action. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  value  of  excavations 
in  elucidating  the  past  history  of  the  County. 

The  exploration  of  the  various  tumuli  scattered  over  New- 
market Heath,  and  elsewhere  within  our  borders,  will  help  to 
fix  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  peoples  who  inhabited  this 
part  of  East  Anglia,  and  to  mark  the  limits  reached  by  earlier 
invasions,  before  the  Roman  conquest  ended  those  incursions 
for  some  200  or  800  years. 

The  War  Ditches  near  Cherryhinton  have  been  explored 
only  partially ;  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  circle  of  the  camp 
remains  untouched,  as  well  as  the  cemetery  belonging  to  this 
pre-Roman  settlement.  Rich  finds  ought  to  be  the  reward  of 
patient  investigation  on  this  site. 
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The  ford  way  at  Hauxtori  Mill  of  the  ancient  road,  which 
ran  from  the  Ermine  Street  near  Old  North  Road  Station, 
along  the  ridge  of  Chapel  Hill,  through  llaiixton  to  Red  Cross, 
should  yield  to  the  careful  digger  many  objects  of  the  Celtic, 
Roman,  and  Saxon  ages. 

Two  tumuli  and  what  appears  to  be  an  early  fortification 
near  Fen  Drayton,  await  the  explorer's  hands. 

Caxton  Moats,  with  ditches  GO  feet  wide,  are  an  unexplained 
puzzle  to  antiquaries. 

The  curious  earthmarks  at  the  field  called  '  Bullocks  Haste' 
near  Cottenham,  undisturbed  grassland  since  Roman  times,  and 
other  sites  near  by,  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have 
hitherto  received,  for  this  is  a  most  important  centre  for  study 
of  the  Roman  occupation. 

For  the  investigation  of  these,  and  many  other  such  places, 
and  for  excavation  work  on  localities,  which  though  undiscovered 
as  yet,  become  known  as  year  by  year  goes  by,  funds  are  im- 
peratively needed. 

The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  holding  such  a  position 
as  it  does,  and  numbering  now  nearly  400  members,  ought  to 
spend  at  least  £50  each  year  on  original  research. 

The  Council  makes  this  appeal  in  the  confident  hope  that 
a  generous  response  on  the  part  of  its  members  and  others  will 
enable  it  to  do  its  share  in  solving  the  many  archaeological 
problems  remaining  in  Cambridgeshire. 
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PURCHASES  BY  THE  CURATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OP 
ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY  WITH  GRANTS 
FROM  THE  COUNCIL. 

Prehistoric. 

STONE. 

Rivee-Drift  I:\iplements. 

Five,  of  various  typical  forms,  Mildenhall,  S.* 
Celts. 

TJiree  chipped:  one  wide,  boldly  chipped,  with  convex  faces  and  rounded 
cutting  edge,  showing  at  the  butt-end  a  portion  of  the  original  crust  of 
the  flint  nodule  (6"-6x2"-8),  Lakenheath,  S.;  one  narrow,  straight- 
sided,  with  rounded  butt  and  cutting  edge  (4"'4  x  l"-5),  Landwade,  C. ; 
and  one  flat,  elongate,  carefully  shaped  and  finely  chipped,  tapering 
from  the  partially  ground,  wide,  rounded  cutting-edge,  to  the  pointed 
butt  (5"-3  X  l"-8),  Mundford,  N.;  and 

One  ground  (of  greenstone) :  thick,  with  flattened  sides,  wide,  curved  cutting 
edge  and  tapering  truncated  butt  (3"-4  x  2"-5),  Eriswell,  S. 

Adzes. 

Six  roughly  chipped :  three  with  wide  uneven  cutting  edges  and  pointed 
butts,  one  larger  (4"-6  x  2"'3),  Croxton,  N. ;  and  two  smaller  (3"'8  x  l"-6 
and  3"*4x2"'2),  West  Tofts  and  Cranwich,  N.;  one  small,  triangular 
(of  chert),  with  faces  ground  flat  (2"'8  x  2"-l),  Burnt  Fen,  C. ;  and  two 
flat,  one  longer,  oblong,  with  square  cutting  edge  (3"*4  x  1"'8),  Whit- 
tington,  N. ;  and  one,  very  small,  triangular,  with  roughly  cusped 
cutting  edge  (2"-4  x  l"-4),  Barton  Mills,  Mildenhall,  S. ;  and 

One  of  fine  workmanship,  slightly  curved,  with  convex  back  and  pointed 
butt,  the  lower  part,  with  square  cutting  edge,  finely  ground  (3"-4  x  1"*4), 
Mildenhall,  S. 

Picks. 

Three  :  two  larger,  with  one  end  pointed,  the  other  shaped  into  a  rounded 
cutting  edge  (5"'3  x  l"-5  and  4"-8  x  1"'3),  Croxtan,  N.,  and  Kenny  Hill, 
Mildenhall,  S. ;  and  one  smaller,  with  heavily  ridged  back  of  the 
'  fabricator '  type  (4"-3  x  1"'3),  Cranwich,  N. 

Chisels. 

One,  with  straight,  sharp  sides,  ridged  faces,  truncated  butt,  and  finely 
ground,  rounded  cutting-edge  (3"'6x  1""0),  Undley,  S. 

Fabbicators. 

Seven,  representative  of  the  flat  and  the  ridged  forms,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 


*  The  letters  C,  S.  and  N.,  printed  after  the  names  of  places,  indicate  the 
counties  of  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
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Dagokrs. 

The  upper  part  of  a  wido-bladcd,  leaf-shaped  dagger,  finely  chipped,  of 
cloudy  flint  (width  2"-2),  Lakenheath,  S. 

Knives. 

Five:  one  wide,  curved,  thin,  with  both  flat  faces  chipped,  a  portion  of  one 
edge  missing  (5"*2xl"-6),  Undley,  S.  ;  and  four  pointed  oval  (two 
elongated),  chipped  of  flakes,  with  carefully  trimmed  edges  (2"-l  x  1" — 
3"-0  X  1"),  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 

BOBEBS. 

Eight  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 

SCRAPEES : 

Four  :  one  triangular,  finely  chipped  (1"'8  x  l"-4),  Icklingham,  S. ;  two 
'side'  scrapers,  one,  very  rough,  dumb-bell  shaped,  showing  a  pair 
of  lateral  cusps  (2"-7x2"-l),  Cranwich,  N. ;  and  one  flat,  roughly 
triangular  (2"-l  x  2"),  Elvedon,  S. 
WHET7ST0NES. 

One  oblong,  bearing  a  large  countersunk  perforation  at  one  end,  and 
showing  a  deep  groove  on  one  of  its  flat  faces  (2"-lxl"-5),  Laken- 
heath, S. 
Arrow-heads. 

Tanged  and  barbed. 

Six,  Suffolk:  three  of  triangular  form  with  small  tangs  and  barbs, 
including  one  small  with  a  longer  and  a  shorter  barb  (1"  x  0"-7), 
Icklingham,  S.;  and  three  broad,  with  curved  sides  and  stout 
tangs,  including  one  with  slightly  serrated  edges  (0"-8x0"-8), 
Wrangford,  S.;  and 
.  One,  thick,  triangular,  with  pointed  tangs  and  barbs  (l"-4  x  0"-9), 
Charlbury,  Oxon. 

Tanged. 

One  roughly  chipped,  elongate,  with  pointed  tang  and  prominent 
shoulders  (l"'5x0"-6),  Elvedon,  S. 
Leaf-shaped. 

Five:  one,  thin,  with  elongate  base  (2"x0"-6),  Elvedon,  S.  ;  and  four, 
narrow,  with  rounded  bases,  two  oval  (1"'5  x  0"*7  and  x  0"'6), 
Mildenhall,  S.  ;   and  two  wide  x  0"-8  and         x  0"-7), 

Mildenhall  and  Eriswell,  S. 
Lozenge-shaped. 

One  of  exceptionally  fine  workmanship,  with  one  flat,  and  one  slightly 
convex  face,  the  sharp  shoulders  being  placed  considerably  below 
the  centre  (l"-9  x  1"),  Mildenhall,  S. 
Triangular. 

Five,  Suffolk :  two  thick  with  convex  faces,  finely  chipped,  including 
one  unusually  small  example  (0"-9  x  0"-8),  Mildenhall,  S. ;  two 
roughly  chipped,  one  with  slightly  cusped,  and  one  with  chisel- 
edged,  expanding  base  (l"*5xl"'4  and  1"*3  x  l"-2),  Cavenham 
and  Eriswell,  S.  ;  and  one  large  '  tongue-shaped '  with  slightly 
cusped  base,  showing  unusual  chipping  (l"-5  x  l"-4),  Lakenheat^^' 
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Javelin -HEADS. 

Tanged  and  barbed. 

One  elongate,  with  straight  sides,  and  one  flat  and  one  convex  face, 
one  barb  missing  (2"-2xl"*2),  Mildenhall,  S. 
Leaf-shaped. 

One  broad,  roughly  chipped,  with  rounded  base  (2"-4xl"'3),  Kilver- 
stone,  N. 

\*  In  the  above  list  some  duplicates  and  implements  of  unknown  use  have  not 
been  included. 

BRONZE. 

A  large  spear-head,  elongate,  leaf-shaped,  in  unusually  fine  state  of  preservation, 
with  very  prominent  keeled  mid-rib;  the  marginal  bead  of  the  rounded 
wings  forming  a  pair  of  loops  above  the  socket  which  is  missing  (9"'8  x  2"). 

Two  socketed  celts,  square-sided,  single-looped,  with  bold  rim-moulding  and 
slightly  expanding  cutting-edge,  decorated  on  either  face  with  three  vertical 
beads  (3"'l  x  1"'8  and  2"-4  x  l"-5),  Lakcnheath,  S. 

Two  palstaves  with  expanding,  sharply  curved  cutting  edges  t  one  decorated,  on 
either  face,  below  the  deep  stop-ridge  with  a  fluted,  shield-shaped  depression 
and  a  central  ridge  (6"-2  x  2"-3),  Sleaford,  Lines. ;  and  one  with  very 
slight,  curved  stop-ridge  showing  a  very  large  shield-shaped  depression, 
the  marginal  beading  of  which  is  prolonged  into  a  faint  central  ridge 
{5"'4x2"-4),  Croydon,  C;  1907. 

Fragments  of  bronze  objects,  viz. :  pieces  of  a  decorated  celt ;  lower  portion  of 
a  palstave  with  peculiar  ornamentation ;  fragment  of  a  sword  blade  (?) ;  and 
five  small  lumps  of  a  rough  metal,  Lakenheath,  S. 

Roman. 

A  finely  moulded,  harp-shaped  fibula  of  bronze.  The  stout  rounded  bow,  with 
bold  central  beading,  expands  into  an  oval  trumpet-shaped  head,  which 
hides  the  spring  of  the  straight  pin  and  has  attached  a  large  loop  with 
slide.  The  bow  terminates  in  a  flat-headed  knob,  and  bears  a  wide,  solid, 
catch-plate  (1.  2"-l),  Thoday  Street,  Mill  Road,  Cambridge,  1900. 

Two  bronze  pins:  one  plain,  with  flat,  nail-shaped  head  (1.  2" "3);  and  one 
bearing  ornate  grooving  (imperfect)  (?  Roman),  Lakenheath,  S.,  1908. 

A  bronze  finger-ring  (open  on  one  side) :  the  flat  band  showing  a  pattern  of 
raised  rings  divided  by  vertical  grooves  (?  Saxon),  Wangford,  S. 

A  bronze  needle,  with  diamond-shaped  head  and  triangular  point  (1.  3"-2) 
(?  Roman),  Elvedon,  S.,  1908. 

An  iron  latch  key  with  heart-shaped  bow,  square-sided  stem,  and  spade-shaped 
ward-plate  bearing  a  cruciform  perforation  (1.  2"*8),  Wimpole,  C. 

Mediaeval  and  Later. 

A  flat,  annular,  bronze-gilt  brooch,  the  face  engraved  with  a  running  scroll,  the 
back  with  quatrefoils  (d.  1"'2),  15th  century.    Haslingfield,  C. 

Two  bronze  buckles,  viz, :  annular,  with  central  bar,  of  Tudor-rose  design 
(d.  1"*7),  Coldham  Lane,  Cambridge,  1908;  and  one  coarsely  moulded  in 
lacquered  brass  (1"*5  x  2"*4),  ?  for  harness,  18th  century.    Babraham,  C. 
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A  pair  of  wafcring-irons :  the  ends,  forming  the  mouldH  (d.  5")  consist  of  thick 
flat  discs  incised,  respectively,  with  a  flying  bird  holding  a  berried  branch 
(dove  and  olive  branch),  and  a  floral,  eight-rayed  star  (1.  28"-B),  17th 
century.  Formerly  used  for  making  wafering  cakes  for  'Mothering'  or 
Mid-Lent  Sunday.    Bury  Ht  Edmunds, 

An  iron  spur,  17th  century.    Tadlow,  C,  1908. 

Two  iron  horse-hoof  picks,  one  with  turned  wooden  handle.    St  Albans. 

A  D-shaped  padlock  of  iron,  ?  18th  century.    Eougham,  S. 

Ten  iron  keys  of  various  sizes :  four  showing  three  varieties  of  web,  ranging 
from  the  14tli  to  the  16th  century.  Cambridge  and  Suffolk  (various 
localities);  and  six  of  the  17th  century:  five  showing  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  cusped  bow,  Haslingfield,  C. ;  and  one,  a  massive  chest  key, 
Croydon,  C. 

Two  watch-keys,  of  cut  steel,  with  double  jointed  stems  and  oval  bows  (full 
1.  l"-6).    Haslingfield,  C. 

A  steel  dog-couple,  with  ornate  bar  (1.  5"*8),  17th  century.    Eougham,  S. 

A  combination  implement,  of  iron,  comprising  hammer,  hatchet  and  pick,  with 

long  fluted  flanges  for  attachment  to  handle  (1.  5" '8).    ?  Armourer's  tool, 

16th — 17th  century.  Cambridge. 
A  clasp  pruning-knife,  with  horn  handle,  inscribed  :  '  AYAD  OOQ  '  (1.  4"-7). 

Haslingfield,  C. 

A  pair  of  iron  compasses  with  faceted  knob  and  arms  (points  missing)  (1.  4"-6). 

Fleet  ditch,  London. 
A  pair  of  ornate  iron  nut-crackers  (1.  4"-4),  17th  century.    Haslingfield,  C. 
An  ornate  flat-iron  rest  (steel),  with  wooden  handle.    Milton,  C. 
Five  pairs  of  steel  candle-snuffers  of  various  patterns  and  a  pair  of  lamp-snuffers. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk. 
A  globular  jug  of  red,  brown-glazed  clay,  with  grooved  bow-handle  (10"-3  x  8"'5). 

Market  Street,  Cambridge,  1908. 
Two  fragments  of  carved  oak  tracery  from  a  15th  century  screen.  Suffolk. 

APPENDIX  III. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD 
REPORT,  1909. 

The  Secretary,  having  been  extremely  busy  during  the  past 
year,  has  not  been  able  to  collect  any  new  prints  for  the  Record. 
He  has,  however,  taken  a  number  of  negatives,  and  several  have 
been  taken  by  other  workers,  from  which  prints  will  be  obtained 
in  the  near  future.  He  hopes  to  arrange  for  an  exhibition  some 
time  during  the  winter. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED  1908-9. 

1908.    Oct.  21.    Israel  Abrahams,  M.A. 

Henry  Arburn  Chapman,  M.A. 

Rev.  John  Griffith  Cheshire,  M.A. 

Sidney  Carlyle  Cockerell,  M.A. 

Wilham  Drake  Coplestone,  M.A. 

Rev.  Stuart  Alexander  Donaldson,  B.D. 

Rev.  Theodore  Harber  Hennessy,  M.A. 

Denys  Lawlor  Huddlestone. 

Miss  Hilda  Percy  Humphery. 

Miss  Eglantine  Jebb. 

George  Arthur  Johnson. 

Arthur  William  Newton,  M.A. 

Augustus  Scobell  Orlebar,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

John  Styche  Palmer. 

Mrs  Hilda  Routh. 

Miss  Katherine  Charlotte  Swan. 

Rev.  Thomas  Smith  Toolis,  B.A. 

Mrs  Ellen  Mary  Walker. 

Rev.  Evelyn  Young,  M.A. 

Nov.  4.    Devonshire,  Victor  Christian  AVilliam,  Duke  of. 
Miss  Margaret  Lois  Garrett. 
Mrs  Mary  Anne  Clover. 
Miss  Mary  Clover. 
Mrs  Edith  Myers. 

Nov.  18.    Henry  Campion  Apthorpe. 

tRev.  Charles  Henry  Brocklebank,  M.A. 
Arthur  Deck. 

Rev.  Frederick  William  Doxat. 
Mrs  Winifred  Dykes. 

Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Edmond  Nolan,  M.A. 
Miss  Rosa  Pratt. 

Dec.  2.    Miss  Catherine  Susan  Barrett. 
Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 
Robert  Townley  Caldwell,  M.A.,  LL.M. 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Alice  Graham. 
John  Charles  William  Graham,  M.D. 
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1900.    Jail,  20.    Frederick  George  MocHon  Beck,  M.A. 


Jolin  Cl.'iy,  M.A. 
Mi.SH  Blanche  Athena  Clough. 
Julian  Julian,  B.E. 
Alexander  Macintosh. 
George  Owen  Palmer. 
George  Stace. 


Feb.  3.    Edward  Bullough,  M.A. 

Arthur  Bernard  Cook,  M.A. 
Edward  Beldam  Diver. 
Herbert  Henry  Dunn. 
William  Arthur  Fenton. 
Walter  Gardiner,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 
Harold  Dexter  Hazeltine,  M.A.,  Dr.Jur.  (Berlin). 
Stephen  Goodwin  Howard. 
George  Douglas  Cochrane  Newton,  M.A. 
Mrs  Julia  Letitia  Newton. 
tThomas  Henry  Riches,  M.A. 
William  Farrow  Taylor. 
Rev.  Alfred  HoUoway  Walker,  M.A. 
Mrs  Amy  Afflick  Webber. 

Mowbray  Frederick  Vivian  James  Arthur  Webber. 

Feb.  17.    Arthur  Bull. 

Charles  Welldon  Ellison, 
t Percy  George  Cunliffe  Foster. 
^    Rev.  Richard  Henry  Maiden,  M.A. 
William  Halse  Rivers  Rivers,  M.D. 

Mar.  3.    Ernest  George  Besant. 


Mrs  Jessie  Hopkins. 

Alexander  Paul  Macalister,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Mrs  Clara  Dorothea  Rackham. 

Mrs  Zilpah  Catherine  Scruby, 

Rev.  Charles  Francis  Townley,  M.A. 

Mrs  Edith  Mary  Weatherhead. 


Mar.  15. 


Henry  Elliott  Dixon,  M.A. 
Mrs  Julia  Ekin. 


Rev.  Henry  Henman,  M.A. 
Ernest  Saville  Peck,  M.A. 


James  Christian  Simpson,  M.D. 
Mrs  Margaret  Simpson. 


April  28. 


Mrs  Jessie  Niven  Skinner. 
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1909.    May  12.    Mrs  Mary  Caroline  Hughes. 

Charles  Pearmain  Porter. 

May  26.    James  Drummond  Anderson,  M.A. 
Miss  Agnes  Bell  Collier. 

June  7.    Frederick  Lanceley  Clarke. 


AUick  Page  Dixon. 
Sidney  French. 
Percy  John  Hall. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBER. 


Feb.  3. 


Boyce  Mackay  Scobie  Mackenzie. 


C.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIV. 
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KX- PR KSI dent's  address 


Dr  Venn  delivered  tlie  following  address  on  retiring  from 
the  office  of  President. 

I  OWE  an  apology  to  the  members  of  our  Society  for  my 
unavoidable  absence  on  the  opening  day,  and  I  owe  thanks  to 
my  successor  as  President  for  kindly  allov^^ing  me  to  inflict 
upon  you  that  "  Address "  which  the  traditions  of  the  office, 
and,  still  more,  the  directions  of  our  Secretary,  have  enjoined 
upon  me. 

The  Report,  which  our  Secretary,  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Walker, 
has  just  read,  will  have  given  you  a  clear  appreciation  of  what 
has  been  done — so  far  as  others  are  concerned — in  the  way 
of  lectures,  papers,  exhibitions,  excavations,  excursions,  and  so 
forth,  during  the  last  year.  But  there  was  one  aspect  of  our 
activity  which  he  could  not  lay  before  you,  and  that  was  what 
he  has  done  himself.  As  every  one  familiar  with  our  work  is 
v^ell  aware,  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  his  incessant  activity,  pains- 
taking accuracy,  and  enterprize  in  securing  the  cooperation  of 
not  a  few  famous  specialists  in  various  departments  of  Archae- 
ology and  Anthropology.  What  we  owe  to  him  in  the  way  of 
increase  of  our  numbers — and,  as  we  have  no  endowment,  our 
power  for  good  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  number  of  our 
subscribers — is  patent  to  all.  He  has  brought  in  fresh  ad- 
herents from  far  and  wide.  In  language  familiar  in  the  naval 
days  of  old,  the  "  Press  "  has  never  been  so  hot  since  the  time 
of  the  late  Mr  Lewis,  when  scores  of  us  were  dragged  out  of 
our  hiding  places  and  compelled  into  a  service  in  which  I  hope 
we  have  loyally  tried  to  do  our  duty. 

I  feel  pretty  sure  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
whatever  we  may  have  achieved  in  the  way  of  our  legitimate 
functions;  those  namely  of  exploring  antiquities  in  general, 
and  especially  those  of  our  own  neighbourhood :  whatever 
papers  we  may  have  read  and  whatever  excursions  we  may 
have  taken :  there  is  one  event  which  will  prominently  mark 
the  year  1909.  It  simply  consists  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
received  some  £5000  in  gifts — principally  from  the  members 
of  one  generous  family — for  starting  the  long-hoped-for,  but 
latterly  almost  despaired  of,  Museum.     Some  persons  may 
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hastily  suppose  that  such  an  accession  as  this  raises  us  at  once 
from  beggary  to  affluence.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  this  is 
not  so,  and  that  nothing  within  the  range  of  the  most  sanguine 
vision  is  ever  likely  to  absolve  us,  or  any  other  right-thinking 
department  in  our  impoverished  University,  from  the  paramount 
duty  of  asking  for  more.  But  it  ought,  I  think,  if  one  may  so 
put  it,  to  change  the  tone  of  our  beggary.  Hitherto  this  has 
been  almost  whining  and  abject,  the  feeble  cry  of  the  neglected : 
now  it  may  become  hopeful  and  almost  confident.  Let  us 
become  sturdy  beggars. 

A  late  Vice-Chancellor  remarked,  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  that  the  walls  of  the  existing  receptacle — we  can  hardly 
call  it  a  museum — were  positively  bulging  under  the  pressure 
of  their  contents.  Happily  the  retaining  membrane  has  proved 
tough  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  so  far,  but  such  resistance 
cannot  be  expected  to  last  much  longer.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  the  contents  of  a  museum  possess  the  well-known 
property  of  a  gas,  namely  that  of  unlimited  expansibility. 
Reduce  the  pressure  in  any  degree  and  the  volume  of  the 
contents  will  at  once  expand  in  like  proportion.  Now  the 
present  pressure  is  tremendous,  as  every  visitor  knows,  so  that 
we  certainly  need  not  look  forward  to  empty  shelves  in  the 
immediate  future,  as  the  result  of  the  new  buildings.  And  we 
have  also  to  reckon  with  our  energetic  and  enthusiastic  curator. 
If  I  know  anything  of  him  he  will  soon  succeed  in  the  repro- 
duction of  a  state,  if  not  of  actual  congestion,  at  any  rate  of 
repletion.  Seriously  speaking,  any  extension  of  space  to  which 
we  can  see  our  way  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  none  too 
large  for  the  orderly  display  of  the  existent  collection.  And  if 
we  are  to  receive  new  accessions — and  there  are  many  classes 
of  objects  which  if  we  do  not  get  soon  we  probably  shall  not 
get  at  all — we  must  keep  an  eye  to  the  future.  In  these 
cases  the  maxim  holds  good  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given.  It  is  to  the  large  and  well-arranged  collection  that 
fresh  additions  are  given ;  and  if  our  Museum  is  to  take  the 
place  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  country;  we  must  see  to  it  that 
the  completion  of  the  buildings  is  not  long  delayed. 

As  to  the  range  of  our  work,  as  displayed  in  our  Proceedings, 
we  are  of  course  specialists.   Cambridge  students  have  produced. 
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both  in  old  and  recent  times,  many  profound  and  exhaustive 
historical  works.  Our  aim  is  humbler.  As  a  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  we  do  not  venture  into  those  deep  waters. 
All  that  we  do,  if  I  may  so  say,  is  to  splash  about  a  little  in 
some  of  the  shallow  pools  which  border  that  vast  ocean  of 
Antiquity  in  which  they  are  accustomed,  like  Leviathan,  to 
take  their  sport. 

In  this  department  a  good  deal  of  very  interesting  and 
important  work  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  two 
years.  This  is  fully  described  in  the  report  of  our  Secretary 
which  has  just  been  read.  So  I  will  not  repeat.  But  I  should 
just  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two  contributions,  as 
these  have  to  some  extent  broken  fresh  ground.  Mr  A.  Gray, 
of  Jesus  College,  has  happily  inaugurated  the  re-introduction  of 
our  Quarto  publications  by  an  admirable  paper  on  the  "  Dual 
Origin  of  Cambridge."  He  has  traced  its  early  history,  political 
and  municipal ;  and  has  incidentally  added  not  a  little  to  what 
we  have  already  learned  from  Professor  T.  McKenny  Hughes  as 
to  the  process  by  which  our  town  gradually  emerged — so  far, 
indeed,  as  it  has  yet  done  so — from  the  surrounding  swamp. 
Dr  Stokes,  our  present  President,  has  accumulated — from  Uni- 
versity, college,  and  municipal  sources — a  mass  of  information 
about  the  houses  and  their  inhabitants,  which  in  mediaeval 
times  were  to  be  found  along  the  borders  of  the  present 
Trumpington  Road. 

As  to  papers  dealing  with  subjects  outside  our  local  range, 
there  are  two  comparatively  recent  contributions  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  I  allude,  as  you  will 
suppose,  to  the  discourse  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie — whom 
we  are  delighted  to  welcome  again  next  week — on  his  recent 
discoveries  at  Memphis:  and  to  the  learned  and  enthusiastic 
description  of  the  character  and  customs  of  his  own  beloved 
Province  of  Brittany  which  M.  Le  Braz  gave  us  this  time  last 
year.  Papers  of  this  kind  are  a  delightful  intrusion  into  our 
ordinary  routine  work. 

There  is  one  department  of  local  research  about  which  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion,  as  I  have  happened 
of  late  to  feel  a  special  interest  in  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  work  does  not  now,  strictly  speaking, 
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belong  to  our  Society,  since  we  have  ceased  to  be  responsible 
for  the  Luard  memorial  series. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  most  of  onr  members  will  sym- 
pathize with  the  undertaking,  and  some  of  you  may  be  able  to 
encourage  and  assist  in  its  extension. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  serious  reproach  to  our 
University  that  no  available  catalogue  is  kept  of  the  names  of 
former  alumni.  In  this  respect  we  might,  so  far  as  the  original 
records  are  concerned,  learn  a  lesson  from  many  a  city  company 
or  ancient  municipality ;  and,  so  far  as  recent  attempts  to 
recover  and  compile  such  a  catalogue  are  concerned,  from  many 
a  grammar  school. 

In  a  University  the  natural  test  of  citizenship  is  of  course 
graduation.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  till  the  very  recent  publication 
of  the  first  three  of  the  early  Grace  Books  there  was  no  printed 
list  of  the  degrees  previous  to  1659.  This  was  first  published 
in  1787.  Even  now,  for  the  120  years  before  1659  we  have  no 
resource  but  the  MS.  list  in  the  Registry,  originally  compiled 
by  Dr  Richardson,  and  revised  and  extended  by  Mr  Romilly. 
Useful,  or  rather  indispensable,  as  this  is,  it  contains  very  many 
errors  and  omissions ;  the  confusion  caused  by  variations  in  the 
spelling  of  the  names  is  very  serious.  The  successive  degrees 
of  the  same  man  often  appear  under  various  renderings,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  names  almost  defy  recognition. 

So  far  as  concerns  degrees.  But  we  must  remember  that  a 
large  number — in  fact  not  far  from  one-third,  of  those  whom 
we  are  bound  to  recognize  as  sons  of  our  Alma  Mater — never 
took  any  degree.  Some  even  of  our  most  famous  men  are 
included  in  this  category.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a 
complete  list  of  matriculations  is  urgently  desirable.  At 
present  no  such  list  exists  before  1850.  There  are,  of  course, 
the  original  entries  in  the  books  at  the  Registry,  but  till  the 
other  day  these  were  not  even  indexed ;  so  that  the  enquiry, 
whether  any  given  name  was  to  be  found  amongst  them, 
involved  an  almost  hopelessly  tedious  search,  unless  the  date 
could  be  nearly  assigned.  But  worse  than  this.  The  matricu- 
tion  lists  are  themselves  very  deficient.  During  the  120  years 
in  question  many  hundreds — perhaps  several  thousands — of 
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students  entered  our  various  colleges,  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another  never  presented  themselves  for  matriculation  nor  pro- 
ceeded to  a  degree.  Of  course  these  are  not  men  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  specially  academic  type ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  they  include  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  whose 
fame  lies  in  the  direction  of  politics,  social  distinction,  or  letters. 
Take  but  one  instance.  Every  one  knows  that  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  a  Cambridge  man.  He  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  sons  of  Sidney  Sussex.  It  will  surprise 
many  people  to  learn  that  no  merely  official  University  list 
would  recognize  his  presence,  for  he  neither  graduated  nor 
matriculated.  And,  as  just  remarked,  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  less  famous  men  in  the  same  position. 

This  state  of  things,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  now  being 
remedied.  Thanks  to  the  enterprize  of  the  Syndics  of  the 
Press  an  effort  is  being  made  to  compile  a  complete  list  of  all 
"Cambridge  men"  from  1544  downwards.  This  is  founded,  of 
course,  on  the  matriculations  in  the  old  books  at  the  Registry ; 
these  being  supplemented,  where  missing,  by  reference  to  the 
original  "prelectors"  lists  as  supplied  by  the  colleges.  To  com- 
plete the  deficiencies  of  the  University  records  the  admission 
registers  of  all  the  colleges  have  been  searched,  and  such 
information  as  they  can  supply  has  been  incorporated.  Finally, 
the  MS.  lists  of  degrees  are  being  verified  and  completed  by 
appeal  to  the  original  Grace  Books. 

The  task,  as  at  present  undertaken,  comprises  the  period 
1544  to  1659.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  completed  within 
about  a  year  from  now.  .When  this  is  done,  we  shall  for  the 
first  time  be  in  possession  of  a  list,  reference  to  which  will 
show  at  once,  with  approximate  completeness  and  accuracy, 
whether  any  given  person  is  or  is  not  to  be  enrolled  amongst 
the  roll  of  Cambridge  students. 

F.  Bligh  Bond,  F.R.I.B.A.  read  a  paper,  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides  and  original  drawings  on 

The  Recent  Excavations  at  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
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Tuesday,  2  November,  1909. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.  F.  Brit.  Acad., 
delivered  a  lecture,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  on 

The  Palace  of  A  pries,  Memphis. 
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Monday,  10  November,  1909. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Cunningham,  D.D.,  F.  Brit.  Acad., 
made  a  communication  on 

The  Problem  as  to  the  Changes  in  the  Course 
OF  THE  Cam  since  Roman  Times. 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  attempt  to  read  the  history  of  a 
parish  church  from  the  building  itself,  and  to  note  the  evidence 
which  is  furnished  by  the  fabric  as  to  the  various  stages  of  its 
growth  ;  and  there  is  a  not  unnatural  feeling  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  apply  a  similar  method  to  the  story  of  the  fens,  and 
to  discriminate  the  later  modifications  from  the  natural  course 
of  the  rivers.  To  some  extent  this  is  feasible  ;  the  great  channels 
which  convey  the  main  stream  of  the  waters  of  the  Ouse  from 
Earith  to  Denver  are  obviously  artificial,  and  such  a  name  as 
Old  Bedford  River  gives  at  any  rate  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
century  when  these  works  were  carried  out.  But  mere  super- 
ficial examination  will  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way:  during 
the  last  eighteen  hundred  years  great  works  have  been  under- 
taken again  and  again ;  the  courses  which  the  rivers  have  taken 
at  different  times,  and  the  drains  and  lodes  which  have  been 
cut,  have  left  their  mark  on  the  face  of  the  country ;  but  they 
have  in  many  cases  ceased  to  serve  their  original  purpose. 
They  do  not  now  tell  us  why  they  were  made,  or  who  made 
them ;  some  of  them  were  doubtless  intended  to  facilitate 
navigation,  some  to  prevent  flooding,  and  some  to  render  the 
soil  more  workable  :  but  in  no  case  do  they  tell  their  own 
story.  The  works  that  remain  are  an  extraordinary  monument 
of  human  labour,  but  they  do  not  by  themselves  enable  us  to 
say  who  expended  that  labour,  and  what  precise  object  they 
had  in  view.  The  whole  affair  is  so  complex,  that  I  may  say  at 
once  I  do  not  make  a  pretence  of  having  solved  any  part  of 
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the  problem,  but  that  I  only  wish  to  lay  before  the  Society 
some  considerations  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
trying  to  state  it.  Concentrating  our  attention  on  the  main 
course  of  the  rivers,  and  especially  of  the  Cam,  can  we  dis- 
tinguish what  is  artificial,  and  get  any  idea  of  the  natural  course 
of  the  river  as  it  was  in  Roman  times  ? 

From  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
work  of  draining  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  was  taken  up  by 
the  Bedford  family  with  the  view  of  improving  their  Thorney 
estate,  there  are  very  complete  records,  and  hence  we  may  go 
back  and  take  the  reign  of  James  I  as  our  starting-point.  The 
condition  of  the  Fens  at  that  time  is  set  before  us  clearly  in 
Sir  William  Dugdale's  great  history  of  Imhanking ;  he  made 
elaborate  collections,  and  was  careful  to  take  a  tour  through 
the  district  personally  in  1657,  while  he  was  writing  his  book. 
Curiously  enough  that  diary  was  not  included  in  Hampers 
Life  of  Dugdale,  though  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
information  as  to  the  antiquities  he  noted  and  the  crops  he 
passed.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  recent  improvements. 
There  was  a  fair  plantation  of  onions,  pease  and  hempe  between 
Willingham  and  Earith  ;  near  Burwell  he  came  on  "  fruit  trees 
of  all  sorts  and  garden  stuffe,  likewise  woad " ;  more  to  our 
purpose  perhaps  is  his  mention  of  the  destructive  floods  at 
Wisbech  in  November,  1613.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  journal 
of  so  great  a  man  written  in  his  own  hand,  should  have  been 
left  in  oblivion  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  \  P^laborate  as  his  work  on  embanking  is,  Dugdale 
did  not  by  any  means  make  use  of  all  the  material  he  had 
collected,  which  has  been  preserved  among  the  Harl.  MSS.^ 
The  very  accurate  survey  of  the  Fens,  which  was  made  (possibly) 
by  Hay  ward  in  July,  1605,  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  rural 
economy  in  Cambridgeshire.  It  gives  a  detailed  description 
and  rough  valuation  of  the  Fens  in  their  "  drowned  "  state,  when 
they  afforded  pasturage  in  summer.  Great  herds  of  milch  kine 
appear  to  have  existed  in  many  of  the  villages  ;  at  Soham  there 
were  three  of  700  each.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
material  for  obtaining  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Fens  as  they 
1  Lansd.  mss.  722.  2  jiarl.  mss.  5011. 
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were  in  1 600 :  map  I.  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  state  of 
affairs  then  existing,  except  that  the  great  lakes,  Whittlesea 
Mere,  Ramsey  Mere,  Stretham  Mere,  Soham  Mere  and  others 
are  not  marked ;  they  are  not  needed  in  connexion  with  a 
discussion  as  to  the  probable  course  of  the  rivers. 

I.  The  Historical  Line  of  Argument.  The  information  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  Fens  which  has  been  put  on  record 
has  been  so  carefully  collected  by  Dugdale  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  summarise  his  results ;  so  far  as  I  know  they 
have  never  been  seriously  called  in  question. 

Dugdale  insists  that  the  channel  of  the  Ouse,  as  we  call  it, 
which  runs  from  Littleport  to  Priests  Houses  is  artificial,  and 
that  ]fche  original  course  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Ouse, 
along  with  the  Cam,  was  from  Littleport  by  Welney  and  Outwell 
to  Wisbech ;  while  the  northern  branch  ran  by  Benwick  and 
March  to  Outwell  and  Wisbech \  According  to  him  the  whole 
of  the  Ouse  and  the  Cam  formerly  discharged  themselves  into 
the  sea  at  Wisbech,  whereas  they  now  discharge  at  Lynn. 
Hobart  and  the  Commissioners  who  tried  to  deal  with  the 
"drowned"  land  by  a  large  scheme  under  James  I,  found  that 
all  the  old  drains  had  been  cut  with  a  view  to  carrying  the 
water  towards  Wisbech,  and  that  they  were  practically  useless 
for  assisting  to  convey  water  rapidly  to  the  sea  at  Lynn. 

It  is  probable  that  this  change  began  in  1236 ^  when  there 
was  a  great  storm  at  Wisbech.  The  outfall  to  the  sea  was 
blocked  up,  and  despite  the  opposition  of  some  persons  who 
(1292)  desired  by  means  of  dams  to  force  back  the  rivers  to  go 
by  Wisbech  ^  it  seemed  necessary  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and 
to  facilitate  the  course  of  the  water  to  Lynn.  A  new  channel 
was  formed  from  Upwell  to  Denver,  while  the  south  branch  of 
the  Ouse  was  carried  from  Littleport  to  Priests  Houses.  At 
all  events  the  practice  of  navigation  by  Upwell  and  Denver  was 
firmly  established  in  1302  and  complaint  was  made  of  an 
interruption  to  traffic,  which  had  rendered  it  necessary  for 

1  Badeslade,  Lynn,  p.  72,  Hayward's  Map.  Sir  Wm.  Dugdale,  Imbanking, 
pp.  175,  372. 

2  Holinshed,  Chronicle  ii.  380. 

3  Wm.  Watson,  Wisbech,  25,  29. 
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 New  channels  opened. 

  Old  channels  silted  up. 


The  boundaries  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  are  shown  by  the  rivers  and  hatching. 

Map  I.  Changes  in  the  Cambridgeshire  Rivers  after  the  stoppage  of 
the  outfall  at  Wisbech  in  1236. 
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boats  coming  from  Holme  to  go  round  by  the  Welney  river 
and  Littleport  on  their  way  to  Lynn,  one  of  the  new  channels 
having  been  stopped  while  the  other  was  available ;  both  had 
been  in  common  use  before  this  date.  It  appears  that  these 
channels  were  made  some  time  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
that  the  blocking  of  the  outfall  at  Wisbech,  presumably  about 
1286,  had  initiated  a  series  of  very  considerable  changes. 
Among  other  results,  it  would  seem  that  the  waters  of  the 
Nene  were  held  up  to  such  an  extent  that  they  began  to  force 
their  way,  in  the  reverse  direction,  along  the  channel  of  the 
Ouse  from  Benwick  to  Earith\  The  old  course  of  this  West 
Water,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  now  completely  silted  up, 
but  it  can  be  traced  along  the  boundary  between  Huntingdon- 
shire and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  continuous  lines  on  the  map 
show  the  course  of  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Cam,  as  they  probably 
ran^  before  the  outfall  at  Wisbech  was  stopped  up ;  the  channels 
which  have  silted  up  are  distinguished  by  dots,  and  the  broken 
lines  mark  the  new  channels. 

Here  in  passing  we  may  note  one  curious  problem  which 
arises  from  conflicting  evidence.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
after  1236,  Wisbech  seems  to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  main 
routes  of  internal  trade  and  to  have  had  its  access  to  the  sea 
much  interfered  with.  If  it  had  sunk  into  insignificance,  like 
Winchelsea  or  Cley,  there  need  have  been  no  cause  for  surprise  ; 
however,  the  church  and  cellarage  give  evidence  of  its  having 
been  a  flourishing  place,  and  the  records  of  Holy  Trinity  Gild, 
of  which  the  first  accounts  date  from  1379,  with  the  menu 
of  the  Feast  in  1460  and  the  evidence  of  the  augmentation  of 
the  establishment  in  1475,  show  that  there  was  a  body  of 
prosperous  merchants  there.  There  may  have  been  communi- 
cations by  the  Nene  and  the  Welland,  but  there  was  very  little 
trading  communication  between  the  Bishop's  port  and  the 
episcopal  city. 

II.  Geographical  and  Archaeological  Evidence.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  English  settlers  who 
formed  villages  and  carried  on  tillage  and  pasturage,  would 

1  Badeslade,  Navigation  of  LynUy  p.  6. 

2  On  the  course  from  Earitb  and  Upware  to  Ely,  see  below,  pp.  81,  84. 
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accept  physical  obstacles  to  communication  as  natural  boun- 
daries. They  could  not  conveniently  pasture  their  cattle  in 
common  and  work  their  land  collectively,  if  it  was  intersected 
by  a  river.  Where  the  large  channel  of  a  river  cuts  across  a 
parish,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  water-course  is 
artificial,  and  of  later  date  than  the  English  settlement.  The 
present  course  of  the  Cam  or  of  the  Ouse  cuts  across  the 
parishes  of  Waterbeach,  Wicken,  Stretham,  Ely  and  Littleport, 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  water  of  the  rivers  ran 
along  its  present  channels  in  the  sixth  century.  The  question 
remains,  if  the  rivers  did  not  take  their  present  course,  how  did 
the  earlier  channels  run  ?  There  are  two  possible  alternatives, 
and  the  water  of  the  Cam  probably  flowed  first  in  one,  and 
afterwards  in  the  other. 

An  old  river  course  has  been  traced  by  Mr  Cole  Ambrose 
along  the  line  of  the  boundary  between  Ely  and  Stuntney, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  present  Ouse ;  and 
the  quantity  of  remains  that  has  been  dug  up,  renders  it 
practically  certain  that  the  Romans  had  a  quay  at  Stuntney. 
This  channel  has  long  been  completely  silted  up,  and  it  may  be 
difficult  to  get  evidence  to  show  the  approximate  date  at  which 
it  became  impracticable  for  navigation. 

There  was  also  in  historic  times  another  channel  along 
which  the  main  body  of  the  water  of  the  Cam  appears  to  have 
been  conveyed.  There  is  much  evidence  which  goes  to  show 
that  at  one  time  it  must  have  turned,  about  Clayhithe  or 
Upware,  and  flowed  past  Cottenham  and  Aldreth  to  join  the 
Ouse  at  Earith  and  proceed  by  way  of  Benwick  to  Wisbech. 
This  implies  that  the  water  in  the  Old  West  River  from 
Aldreth  to  Earith  would  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  which  it  has  taken  for  many  hundred  years,  but  as  there 
is  no  fall  to  speak  of,  this  is  not  a  serious  difficulty  \  The 
tradition  that  the  water  had  taken  this  course  was  put  on 
record  by  Dugdale.  "  The  river  of  Grant  passing  from  Beche  to 

1  The  flow  of  the  brooks,  from  Longstanton  and  Westwick  that  fall  into  the 
Ouse  and  West  River  rather  favours  this  view  as  to  the  natural  course  of  the 
water.  There  are  many  careful  remarks  on  the  direction  taken  by  the  brooks 
and  rills  of  the  district  in  the  account  of  the  Fens  in  the  British  Museum  Harl. 
Mss.  5011. 
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Char  Fen  in  Cottenham  and  so  into  the  Ouse  was  diverted  and 
by  a  straight  course  turned  down  by  another  branch  of  the 
same  river  to  Harrimere,  where  it  loseth  the  narae^"  Evidence 
based  on  local  observation  has  been  recently  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  by  Mr  Arthur  Bull^. 

We  have  thus  evidence  of  the  existence  of  two  alternative 
routes  for  the  Cam  in  the  Waterbeach  and  Stretham  district, 
besides  that  which  it  takes  at  present.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  course  of  which  a  traditional  knowledge  had 
survived  is  the  more  recent  of  the  two,  and  that,  after  the 
channel  at  Stuntney  had  begun  to  silt  up,  the  course  was 
diverted  from  Upware  towards  Aldreth  and  Earith.  If  the 
river  took  this  course  at  the  time  of  the  English  settlement, 
there  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  little  difficulty  about  the  boundaries 
either  of  the  various  parishes  or  of  the  Isle  of  Ely^ — though  the 
precise  course  of  the  channels  in  this  region  both  natural  and 
artificial  ought  to  be  thoroughly  examined.  The  line  of  the 
river,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  mentioned  as  a  well 
established  boundary  in  1274.  In  stating  the  range  of  the 
rights  of  warren  attached  to  Cambridge  Castle  the  jurors  in 
the  Hundred  Rolls^  trace  the  line  from  the  Castle  at  Cambridge 
along  the  Huntingdon  Road  and  thence  by  Belsar's  Hill  to  the 
river ;  and  then  by  the  great  bank  to  *  Squasslode,'  and  then  by 
the  great  bank  to  Cambridge  again.  'Squasslode'  has  been 
apparently  an  insoluble  puzzle,  as  no  name  at  all  approximating 
to  it  has  been  preserved.  The  very  interesting  papers  and 
maps  which  have  been  recently  discovered  at  Stretham  have 
given  a  clue.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Evelyn  Young  for 
pointing  out  the  Wash  Lode  ^  as  marked  on  this  map,  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Stitt,  I  am  able  to  show 
to  the  meeting.  In  so  far  as  this  line  of  argument  is  sound,  we 
are  forced  to  entertain  the  somewhat  startling  opinion  that  no 

1  Dugdale,  Imbanhing,  p.  373. 

2  Transactions  of  Ely  and  Hunts.  Arch.  Soc.  i.  49. 

3  The  boundaries  as  defined  in  974  a.d.  have  remained  unaltered,  Bentham, 
Ely,  p.  79. 

4  Rot.  Hund.  II.  407,  452. 

5  West  Water  and  Wash  Lode  are  both  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
Fens  in  Harl.  mss.  5011. 
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main  river  flowed  past  Ely  in  the  early  middle  ages,  though  it 
is  of  course  quite  probable  that  it  would,  like  Holme  and 
Reach,  be  served  with  lodes — one  from  Littleport  to  Turbetsea, 
and  perhaps  another  from  Stretham  Mere  to  Ely.  After  the 
outfall  at  Wisbech  was  damaged  in  1236,  if  not  before,  a 
channel  from  Earith  and  Upwell  would  be  needed  to  take  the 
water  by  the  Ouse  and  the  Cam  towards  Lynn. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  in  passing  that  this  view  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  historical  information  we  possess  as  to  the 
communication  with  Ely  in  the  period  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  Cnut  as  rowing  past  Ely, 
and  suddenly  determining  to  go  and  hear  the  monks  sing :  but 
Thomas  of  Ely  describes  him  as  on  his  way  to  Ely  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification,  and  his  song  amounts  to  no  more 
than  that  he  urged  the  rowers  to  hurry  on  when  he  heard 
the  monks  singing. 

It  also  appears  that  a  lode  would  serve  for  the  conveyance 
of  S.  Eltheldreda's  stone  coffin  from  Cambridge ;  and  one  which 
stopped  at  Turbetsea  would  render  the  story  of  the  translation 
of  S.  Wihtburgha^  intelligible,  which  it  hardly  is  if  there  had 
been  communication  by  water  all  the  way  to  Ely. 

There  is,  moreover,  one  small  piece  of  historical  evidence, 
which  is  not  only  congruent  with,  but  confirmatory  of,  the 
opinion  as  to  the  course  of  the  river  which  is  suggested  by 
geographical  considerations.  After  the  great  draining  of  the 
Fens,  there  was  much  difficulty  in  many  parishes  in  defining 
the  pasture  rights  of  each  village,  especially  in  cases  where  two 
or  more  parishes  had  intercommoned.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  precisely  similar  difficulties  had  arisen  as  early  as 
1298  between  Waterbeach  and  Stretham,  the  parishes  of  which 
the  boundaries  would  be  apt  to  be  confused  if  the  old  waterway 
was  disused,  and  a  new  channel  was  opened  up  and  enlarged. 
Mr  Young  has  found  among  the  Stretham  papers  an  award,  by 
William  de  Luda,  Bishop  of  Ely,  by  which  the  limits  of  Stretham 
and  Waterbeach  respectively  are  carefully  defined.  From  its 
form  it  appears  to  be  a  new  definition  and  not  an  inquisition 
in  which  the  jurors  testified  what  the  boundaries  had  been. 
1  Bentham,  Ely,  77. 
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At  all  events  there  was,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
some  uncertainty  about  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  suggested  change  in  the  main  channels'. 

III.  Roman  Navigation.  The  question  as  to  the  probable 
condition  of  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  Roman  times  and 
the  succeeding  centuries  up  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  is  beset 
with  difficulties,  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  observations 
and  inferences  of  the  eighteenth  century  surveyors  should  be 
checked  and  corrected.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  communication  by  road  between  Cambridge  and  Ely 
was  interrupted  by  flooding  of  some  kind.  The  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is,  I  believe,  likely  to  be  found  by 
concentrating  attention  on  the  silting  up  of  the  channels  of  the 
Cam  at  Stuntney  and  of  the  Ouse  between  Earith  and  Benwick. 
I  would  venture  to  suggest,  as  an  hypothesis  which  serves  to 
combine  the  conflicting  evidence  into  a  consecutive  story,  that 
the  Stuntney  channel  was  silted  up  during  the  period  of  Roman 
occupation,  that  the  water  of  the  Cam  then  forced  its  way,  by 
Stretham  Mere  to  Aldreth  and  Earith  to  connect  with  the 
Ouse,  and  that  the  Romans  subsequently  set  themselves  to 
improve  the  navigation  by  this  new  course.  They  certainly 
undertook  military  works  in  the  fen  district^,  and  made  a  great 
sea  wall,  and  they  would  find  it  advantageous  to  get  facilities 
for  traffic  by  water  such  as  they  had  made  in  the  Low  Countries^ 
It  is  not  clear  indeed  that  they  attempted  to  navigate  the  Wash, 
or  had  any  ports  either  at  Wisbech  or  Lynn,  but  Stukeley^ 
affirms  that  they  had  a  great  system  of  internal  communication 
in  Lincolnshire — the  Car  Dyke — and  this  was  apparently  linked 
up  so  as  to  give  access  to  the  Cambridgeshire  waterways.  By 
the  Nene  it  was  possible  to  get  to  the  Ouse ;  and  the  Cambridge- 

^  Similar  difficulties  arose  in  regard  to  Kamsey,  Cartulary  (E.  S.),  i.  215, 
III.  40,  42. 

2  Herodian,  Ah  excessu  divi  Marci,  iii.  xiv.  5,  6.  Compare  also  Tacitus, 
Agricola,  xxxi, 

3  Tacitus,  Annals,  xi.  20, 

^  Iter.  Cur.  7.  Callis,  Reading  on  Sewers,  p.  101,  condemns  it  as  more 
ancient  than  profitable,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  made  for  draining  (1622). 
That  subject  is  very  fully  discussed  by  the  Kev.  C.  H.  Evelyn  White  in  a  Paper 
in  the  Hunts,  and  Cambs.  Archaeological  Society's  Transactions,  Yo\.  i.  part  i.  55. 
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Map  II.    Cambridgeshire  Kivers  in  Roman  times. 
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shire  Car  Dyke  is  at  least  suggestive  of  a  canal,  which  cut  off 
a  corner  and  gave  direct  communication  with  the  high  land  of 
Cambridge,  which  has  been  from  time  immemorial  an  excellent 
corn  growing  country  ^  Before  the  drainage  was  carried  out 
there  was  doubtless  a  greater  head  of  water  in  the  rivers  than 
at  present,  and  they  were  more  easily  available  for  water 
carriage;  such  places  as  Chesterford,  Barrington,  Swaffham 
and  Clayhithe,  where  Roman  remains  are  found,  would  all  be 
accessible  by  water;  till  within  the  present  generation  the 
practice  of  conveying  corn  by  water  from  Horningsea  survived ; 
and  what  was  the  cheapest  mode  of  carriage  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  may  well  have  proved  convenient  in  the  third.  The 
broken  lines  on  map  II  mark  waterways  which  may  be  most 
probably  attributed  to  the  Romans :  these  waterways  continued 
to  be  utilised  for  traffic  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest^ 
but  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  elaborate  engineering  works 
were  undertaken  by  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The 
suppositions,  (1)  that  the  Cam  flowed  from  Up  ware  by  Stuntney 
to  Littleport,  till  about  200  A.D.,  that  it  was  then  blocked  and 
forced  to  find  its  way  by  Aldreth  to  join  the  Ouse  at  Earith 
and  continued  to  take  this  course — assisted  by  Roman  canalisa- 
tion— for  a  thousand  years;  and  (2),  that  after  1236,  the  bed 
of  the  Ouse  at  Benwick  began  to  be  stopped  and  the  Ouse  was 
diverted  to  its  present  course  in  the  Looder  Delfe^  to  join  the 
Cam,  seem  worth  offering  tentatively  as  an  hypothesis,  that  is 
admittedly  unproved,  but  that  may  nevertheless  be  worth  con- 
sideration, since  it  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts  as 
at  present  known. 

Professor  Hughes  pointed  out  that  all  speculation  as  to  the  former 
course  of  the  rivers  in  the  fenland  must  take  account  of  the  two  great 
sources  of  supply.  Besides  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  area,  the  water  all 
comes  from  the  springs  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  receding  escarpment 
of  the  chalk  on  the  east  and  the  waters  collected  in  the  impervious  basin 
of  the  Ouse  on  the  west.    The  rivers  Wissey,  Brandon  and  Lark  modify 

1  Stukeley,  Palaeog.  Brit.  No.  ii.  37,  38. 

2  Laws  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  also  Domesday  Book,  i.  298  b. 

2  Looder  Delfe  or  Lorder  Delfe  is  the  name  given  in  Hondius'  map  of  1632 
to  what  is  now  known  as  the  West  Water ;  and  this  latter  name  was  then  used 
for  the  old  branch  of  the  Ouse  from  Earith  to  Benwick. 
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the  outline  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  the  Nene  and  some  other  smaller 
streams  must  be  taken  account  of.  But  the  drainage  of  the  Fens  has 
always  been  through  a  net-work  of  natural,  and  later  of  artificial,  channels 
having  such  a  small  fall  to  the  north  that  they  have  been  continually 
modified,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  even  reversed,  by  the  outfalls 
being  suddenly  destroyed  in  storm  or  choked  by  gradual  silting  up.  In 
the  Backs  of  the  Colleges  we  see  a  good  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  that 
has  been  happening.  Sometimes  when  the  locks  are  closed  the  stream  is 
seen  flowing  up  towards  Queens',  and  if  Trinity  bridge  were  blocked  the 
water  would  find  its  way  through  the  net-work  of  ditches  by  Queens', 
King's  and  Clare  and  get  into  the  river  again  opposite  Trinity  Library,  or 
even  down  the  Bin  Brook. 

Many  of  the  ditches  are  part  of  old  river  courses,  and,  in  borings  in 
the  paddocks,  other  and  deeper  channels  have  been  found.  That  is  an 
example  of  what  the  Fen  drainage  is  and  has  been.  Though  peat  has 
levelled  up  the  surface  there  is  no  part  of  the  Fens  which  has  not  been 
traversed  by  river  channels.  Some  of  the  more  permanent  and  important 
have  left  such  a  mark  on  the  geographical  features  that  we  can  feel  certain 
that  they  have  run  where  we  now  see  them  throughout  the  period  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing,  though  more  or  less  of  the  fenland  water  may 
at  one  time  or  another  have  been  caught  by  them.  The  Ely  river  is  one 
of  these.  You  can  see  that  there  is  a  shore  line  along  the  east  side  of  Ely, 
It  was  for  the  water  carriage  and  protecting  river  that  Ely  was  placed  there. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  enquire  why  and  when  the  courses  were 
anywhere  artificially  or  naturally  modified,  and  he  joined  in  thanking 
Dr  Cunningham  for  the  suggestive  paper  which  he  had  given  them. 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Walker  remarked  it  had  been  proved  by  excavations 
that  the  Romans  had  built  the  embankment,  called  "the  Wall,"  which 
passed  through  the  villages  of  Walpole,  Walton  and  Walsoken.  This  was 
evidently  constructed  along  the  shore  of  the  Wash  in  order  to  keep  the 
sea  from  encroaching  on  the  land. 

Judging  from  the  plain  traces  of  Roman  occupation,  which  he  had 
found  during  various  small  excavations  along  the  banks  of  the  Car-Dyke 
and  in  its  bed,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Romans  had  dug 
this  canal,  60  feet  wide,  in  order  to  regulate  the  flow  of  flood-water 
coming  from  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  low-lying 
district  we  call  the  Fens. 

This  Car-Dyke  is  traceable  from  Waterbeach  to  Lock-spit  Hall  on  the 
West  River ;  thence  to  Benwick  the  course  of  the  old  river  was  utilised. 
From  Benwick  to  a  point  just  east  of  Peterborough,  and  thence  on  by 
Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Tattershall  it  can  still  be  followed. 

In  its  course  it  cuts  across  every  river  flowing  into  the  Wash,  from  the 
Cam  at  Waterbeach  to  the  Witham  at  Tattershall.  Though  its  probable 
primary  use  was  the  regulation  of  the  flood-water,  it  would  also  have  been 
used  for  the  purposes  of  traffic. 
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M()n(]ay,  15  November,  1909. 

Professor  Ridgeway,  Sc.D.,  F.  Brit.  Acad.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  rule,  passed  hy  the  Council  at  its  meeting  on 
10  November,  1909,  was  read : 

"  That  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  non-members, 
other  than  undergraduate  members  of  the  University, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  member  introducing  them, 
;    must  show  a  card  of  admission." 

F.  W.  Green,  M.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  delivered  a  lecture  on 

Western  Oases  in  Egypt  and  their  Antiquities. 


Monday,  22  November,  1909. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Cheshire,  M.A.,  read  a  paper,  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  on 

William  Dowsing's  Destructions  in 
Cambridgeshire. 
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Monday,  29  November,  1909. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
was  made. 

The  Ship  in  the  Windows  of  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge. 

By  H.  H.  Brindley,  M.A.,  and  Alan  H.  Moore,  B.A. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  occupying  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  two  left-hand  lights  of  the  third  window  on  the  south 
side  (counting  from  west)  in  King's  College  Chapel  is  St  Paul 
saying  farewell  at  Miletus.  The  scheme  of  the  painting  is  as 
follows : — the  lower  portion  is  occupied  by  St  Paul  speaking 
to  a  great  group  of  kneeling  and  sorrowing  persons,  the  right 
upper  portion  shows  us  a  massive  castle  on  a  sea-beach,  while 
in  the  left  upper  portion,  beyond  the  head  of  St  Paul,  we  see 
a  rocky  cliff  with  a  little  vegetation,  then  a  bay  with  a  ship 
at  anchor,  a  rowing-boat  between  ship  and  beach,  and  in  the 
left  background  a  high  rocky  hill.  It  is  with  the  part  of 
the  painting  containing  the  ship  that  we  are  concerned — 
that  is,  with  the  upper  left-hand  quarter  of  the  whole  picture, 
and  in  the  description  to  follow  this  is  treated  as  a  picture 
by  itself. 

The  ship  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  painting, 
and  she  is  portrayed  with  much  wealth  of  detail.  As  we 
should  expect  for  the  age  when  the  painting  was  made,  she 
is  a  contemporary  vessel :  the  unknown  artist  has  given  us 
a  ship  of  his  own  day  such  as  he  may  well  have  seen  many 
times  in  the  Port  of  London  or  at  Antwerp,  for  w^e  are  told 
that  of  those  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  windows,  two 
at  least  were  Flemings.  But  whether  English  or  from  the 
Low  Countries,  he  has  left  us  a  vessel  stately  and  beautiful  in 
herself  and  representative  of  an  age  whose  naval  architecture, 
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at  least  as  rcgaids  iiorthorn  practice,  is  known  to  us  in  detail 
only  by  very  few  trustworthy  pictures  and  certain  inventories 
of  men-of-war.  That  there  exists  still  unedited  naaterial  of  niuch 
value  in  Paris,  Madrid  and  Holland  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
but  even  the  far-reaching  and  scholarly  labours  of  Jal,  which 
culminated  in  his  Glossaire  Nautique  of  1848,  a  work  whose 
merit  and  importance  have  never  been  approached,  failed  in 
many  directions  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  scantiness  of 
the  records  of  sixteenth  century  naval  architecture. 

The  naval  archaeology  of  this  period  is  thus  beset  with 
difficulties.  As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the  famous 
Henri  Grace  de  Dieu  of  which  some  representation  or  other 
is  familiar  to  most  of  us.  This  great  ship  was  sui  generis  and 
before  her  time,  indeed  in  some  respects  even  a  freak.  She 
has  been  too  often  quoted  as  a  type  of  the  men-of-war  of  her 
day,  which  she  certainly  was  not.  Of  the  several  portraits  of 
her  the  best  known  are  the  one  at  Greenwich  showing  her 
under  full  sail,  and  the  one  in  the  Hampton  Court  painting 
of  King  Henry  VIII  embarking  at  Dover  in  1520.  Among 
the  various  manuscripts  relating  to  her,  some  of  which  have 
been  printed,  there  are  two  inventories,  both  at  the  Record 
Office,  of  which  one  has  been  printed  by  Mr  M.  Oppenheim 
in  his  valuable  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  Royal 
Navy  and  of  Merchant  Shipping  in  relation  to  the  Navy,  vol.  i., 
1509-1660.  The  two  inventories  agree  in  most  respects,  but 
save  as  regards  the  number  of  masts  and  yards  the  pictures 
of  the  ship  do  not  agree  with  them.  The  historical  value  of 
the  pictures  is  therefore  small.  Thus  so  detailed  a  repre- 
sentation as  St  Paul's  ship  demands  careful  examination  with 
the  hope  that  light  may  be  thrown  on  one  or  more  of  the 
many  matters  in  doubt  concerning  the  naval  architecture  of 
her  age. 

The  Provost  of  King's  College,  himself  the  historian  of  the 
Chapel  windows,  informs  us  that  he  knows  of  no  attempt  to 
describe  St  Paul's  ship  in  detail.  On  such  a  description 
we  now  venture. 

The  painting  is  unfortunately  imperfect  in  certain  places, 
for  portions  of  the  original  glass  have  been  replaced  by  small 
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irregular  pieces  without  any  attempt  to  reproduce  thereon  the 
presumably  damaged  parts  of  the  picture.  Though  happily 
these  renewals  are  too  small  to  mar  the  general  effect  of  the 
painting  when  seen  from  the  floor,  they  create  gaps  in  the 
ship's  rigging  which  leave  doubtful  the  identification  of  certain 
ropes  and  forbid  any  conclusions  of  value  in  the  case  of  a  few 
others.  The  renewals  have  affected  the  picture  in  six  different 
places  as  below : — 

(a)  The  starboard  side  of  the  foreyard  is  missing,  save 
for  a  short  piece  close  to  the  mast :  the  glass  showing  this 
short  piece  appears  to  be  the  original  glass  reset  a  little  too 
low. 

(b)  The  starboard  yard  arm  (extreme  outer  end)  of  the 
main  yard  is  missing. 

(c)  The  upper  part  of  the  main  topmast  and  the  whole 
of  the  starboard  side  of  the  main  topsail  yard  are  missing. 

(d)  The  midships  part  of  the  hull  below  the  waist  has 
several  small  pieces  of  glass  inserted. 

(e)  The  left-hand  side  of  the  foreground  has  small 
pieces  of  glass  inserted,  which  somewhat  deface  the  mass  of 
rocks  or  low  cliff  occupying  this  part  of  the  picture. 

(/)  The  right-hand  side  of  the  base  has  been  treated 
similarly,  but  very  fortunately  the  repairs  fall  short  of  the 
small  boat  between  ship  and  shore.  It  is  therefore  seen  that 
the  picture  has  at  some  time  suffered  serious  damage,  and 
the  knowledge  of  how  it  should  be  restored  has  now  passed 
from  us  for  ever.  We  can  only  rejoice  that  so  much  remains 
unharmed  and  that  the  technical  loss  is  not  greater  than 
it  is. 

The  ship,  which  is  speaking  strictly  a  barque,  as  she  carries 
no  mizzen  top,  is  depicted  as  seen  from  a  little  abaft  her  star- 
board quarter ;  thus  the  hull  is  somewhat  foreshortened.  She 
rides  very  high  out  of  the  water,  and  even  making  allowance 
for  the  foreshortening,  this  immense  freeboard  and  the  great 
height  of  her  lower  masts  give  an  impression  of  crankiness. 
She  is  somewhat  high  even  for  a  ship  of  an  age  when 
vessels  were  built  with  great  freeboard  for  their  length, 
judging  by  modern  standards.    It  seems  not  unlikely  that 
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the  exa<(gC3r;ili()n  in  Innglit  was  I'ovcahI  upon  iho  arlist,  anxious 
to  niako  tlio  ship  tlK3  prominent  feature  of  the  painting,  by 
th(i  narrowness  of  tlu3  window-light.  Probably  also  to  assist 
this  object  lie  omitted  the  bowsprit,  save  for  its  short  inboard 
portion.  The  absence  of  this  spar  and  its  gear,  we  venture  to 
think,  is  unfortunate  in  an  artistic  sense,  and  is  to  be  much 
regretted  as  it  deprives  us  of  knowing  how  the  bowsprit 
would  have  been  rigged,  while  we  should  like  to  see  more 
of  certain  gear  which  is  cut  short  by  the  window-frame  on 
its  way  to  this  spar. 

The  ship  has  her  sails  furled  and  is  evidently  at  anchor 
or  moored.  For  this  her  portside  ground-tackle  must  be 
employed,  as  her  starboard  anchor  is  fished  (i.e.  made  fast 
with  its  shank  horizontal)  to  the  ship's  side  by  its  cable, 
which  we  see  bowsed  through  the  hawse-hole  so  as  to  bring 
the  stock  hard  up  to  the  fore  channels,  and  by  a  "shank 
painter"  leading  over  the  gunwale  of  the  waist  from  a  large 
ring  at  the  crown  of  the  anchor,  a  practice  of  old  standing 
at  this  ship's  day.  In  the  relative  proportions  of  this  ring 
and  the  flukes  to  the  other  parts  of  the  anchor,  as  well  as  in 
the  angle  of  the  arms  to  the  stock,  the  painter  has  not  been 
very  careful,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  in  drawings  of  the 
period. 

Lying  alongside  the  waist  is  an  empty  boat,  which  is 
evidently  the  ship's  "  great  boat "  or  "  boat,"  while  in  the 
boat  either  making  for  or  away  from  the  ship  we  may  recog- 
nise her  small  boat  or  *'  cock  "  ("  cokke,"  "  cok,"  etc.  of  MSS.). 
As  in  King  Lear: 

"The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight." 

Act  IV.,  Sc.  6. 

This  boat  has  two  oars  a  side,  but  we  do  not  see  who  are 
handling  them.  Moreover  it  is  difficult  to  feel  confident  as  to 
which  way  the  boat  is  going,  for  we  see  her  end  on,  and  there 
is  little  guidance  as  to  whether  her  stem  or  stern  is  towards 
us.    From  the  subject  of  the  whole  picture  we  should  expect 
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the  ship's  master  had  just  sent  off  the  cock  to  take  St  Paul 
aboard,  and  indeed  the  end  of  her  we  see  might  well  be  the 
stem,  while  the  carefully  painted  beardless  face  looking  towards 
us  suggests  a  man  in  the  bows  ready  to  step  ashore.  But 
close  to  him  there  is  another  man,  with  a  beard,  whose  face 
we  see  in  profile,  seated  cross  ways  and  nearer  to  us  than  the 
oars.  This  suggests  that  the  two  persons  are  in  the  stern- 
sheets,  and  therefore  that  the  boat  is  pulling  away  from  us. 
We  must  leave  this  not  very  important  matter  in  doubt. 

The  Hull.  The  form  of  hull  is  early  in  certain  particulars 
and  calls  to  mind  the  prints  of  Flemish  ships  of  about  1480 
reproduced  by  M.  de  la  Ronciere  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Marine 
Frangaise  and  certain  ships  of  the  fifteenth  century  among  the 
German  and  Flemish  prints  at  the  British  Museum. 

Such  vessels  must  have  been  uncomfortable  in  a  sea-way : 
a  replica  of  the  Santa  Maria,  the  largest  of  Columbus'  three 
vessels  on  his  first  voyage,  was  built  in  1893  at  the  arsenal 
of  Carraca  from  such  contemporary  data  as  were  available. 
In  the  following  year  she  was  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  over 
the  course  taken  by  Columbus.  The  voyage  occupied  thirty-six 
days,  while  the  best  speed  was  less  than  seven  knots.  The 
vessel  pitched  horribly,  and  the  sufferings  of  her  crew  appear 
to  have  been  extreme.  We  see  in  St  Paul's  ship  great 
sheer  in  combination  with  deep  waist,  high  forecastle  and 
poop.  As  far  as  we  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  propor- 
tions of  these  parts,  the  artist  seems  to  have  preserved  them 
in  the  general  exaggeration  of  height  which  we  have  said 
above  appears  to  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  shape 
of  the  window-light.  The  great  longitudinal  "  walings "  or 
"  rubbing  streaks "  of  the  period  are  very  evident.  The 
absence  of  a  gabled  shed  on  the  poop  and  of  a  projecting 
gallery  on  the  stern  rather  points  to  the  artist  having  a  small 
type  of  ship  in  mind,  a  supposition  which  is  supported  by  the 
shortness  of  the  mizzen  mast  and  certain  other  features. 

The  Spars.    The  ship  carries 

(a)  Bowsprit.  Of  this  very  little  is  seen,  only  the  short 
inboard  part  of  it,  so  that  we  do  not  see  anything  of  the  sprit- 
sail  yard  such  a  vessel  would  carry. 
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(h)  b\iio  rrijisl  with  Foroyard,  Fore  topmast  with  Fore  top- 
sail yard.    The  Fore  topmast  carries  a  small  flag  or  pendant. 

(c)  Main  mast  witli  Mainyard,  Main  topmast  with  Main 
topsail  yard. 

As  mentioned  above,  both  fore  and  main  lower  masts  are 
very  taunt,  in  accordance  with  the  general  exaggeration  of 
height.  Both  have  the  round  saucer-like  tops  characteristic 
of  the  man-of-war  of  King  Henry  VIII's  time  and  later. 

From  the  maintop  of  St  Paul's  ship  project  two  immense 
javelins  or  spears.  This  arming  of  the  tops  is  a  common  feature 
of  drawings  of  the  period. 

In  our  painted  ship  the  fore  mast  rakes  aft  a  little  and  the 
main  mast  a  good  deal.  In  ships  of  this  time  the  fore  mast 
usually  raked  forward  while  the  main  mast  was  stepped  ver- 
tically, so  it  appears  probable  this  was  the  effect  really  intended 
by  the  artist.  The  fore  topmast  is  parallel  with  the  fore  mast, 
but  the  main  topmast  has  its  stay  set  up  so  tautly  that  it  has 
an  obvious  forward  rake.  Both  topmasts  are  small,  as  they 
were  at  this  period ;  topmasts  of  length  equal  to  or  exceeding 
that  of  the  lower  masts  were  not  seen  before  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  topmasts  are  clearly  stepped  forward  of  the 
lower  mast  heads,  and  if  the  picture  is  a  faithful  representa- 
tion, it  is  here  of  value  as  assisting  to  settle  the  great  doubt 
whether  the  practice  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  was  to  step 
the  topmasts  forward  of  or  abaft  the  lower  masts. 

(d)  Mizzen  mast  and  Mizzen  yard.  The  mizzen  mast  is 
small  relatively  to  the  other  masts,  which  suggests  that  we 
are  looking  at  a  vessel  of  the  lesser  kind.  We  now  arrive  at 
the  first  omission  of  importance.  There  is  no  outlygger  (also 
"  outlikker,"  outlicker  "  and  "  outlooker  "  of  MSS.).  This  was 
a  spar,  projecting  from  the  stern,  to  which  the  sheet  of  the 
mizzen  (sail)  was  led,  and  therefore  the  same  kind  of  spar  as 
the  bumkin  (boomkin)  of  certain  rigs  of  small  craft  of  the 
present  day.  As  she  is,  if  we  look  on  her  as  a  real  ship,  and 
not  as  a  picture  on  glass,  St  Paul's  ship  could  not  have  set 
her  mizzen. 

This  point  is  illustrated  by  fig.  1,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
represent  St  Paul's  ship  broadside  on,  with  the  outlygger  and 
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mizzen  sheet  introckiced.  The  stem,  bowsprit  and  spritsail 
yard  are  also  shown,  while  the  parts  of  the  foreyard,  main 
and  main  topsail  yards  lost  in  the  painting  have  been  restored. 
The  bowsprit  rigging  is  shown  as  far  as  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  ropes  which  pass  out  of  the  picture  and  obviously 
lead  to  that  spar.  Beyond  this  the  additions  to  the  rigging 
are  slight.  These  are  the  continuing  of  certain  ropes  which 
stop  short  in  the  picture,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  decide  on 
their  lead,  and  the  introduction  of  the  rigging  of  the  other 
side,  where  only  that  of  one  side  is  shown  in  the  painting. 
One  portion  of  the  rigging  about  which  there  is  doubt 
has  been  left  incomplete.  The  shrouds  of  the  port  side  have 
been  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

EXPLANATION  OF  FIG.  1. 

SPARS  AND  SAILS. 

A    Bowsprit.    Very  little  of  this  spar  is  shown  in  the  window.    Its  length  in 

the  diagram  is  largely  conjectural,  but  is  probably  approximately  correct. 

In  Anthony's  mss.  (circa  1540)  the  bowsprit  is  represented  as  being  longer 

than  that  of  this  picture. 
B    The  spritsail  yard  with  the  spritsail  furled.    This  yard  and  sail  are  not 

shown  at  all  in  the  window,  but  nearly  all  ships  carried  them  at  this  period. 

The  gear  consisted  of  halyard  or  tye,  braces,  and  sheets,  but  exactly  how 

they  were  fitted  is  unknown.    At  anchor  the  yard  was  not  left  across,  but 

was  stowed  in  the  head. 
C    Fore  mast. 
D    Foreyard  and  forecourse. 
E  Foretop. 
F    Fore  topmast. 
G    Fore  topsail  yard  and  sail. 
H    Main  mast. 
I     Mainyard  and  maincourse. 
K  Maintop. 
L    Main  topmast. 
M    Main  topsail  yard  and  sail. 
N    Mizzeu  mast. 
0    Mizzen  yard  and  mizzen. 

P  Outlicker.  In  the  window  this  spar  is  omitted.  It  was  not  universal,  but 
is  here  represented,  because  this  ship  would  not  be  able  to  set  her  mizzen 
without  it. 

STANDING  RIGGING. 

I  Fore  shrouds. 

II  Main  shrouds.  The  three  foremost  of  these,  which  are  represented  without 
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doadcyoH,  arc  diHcuHHcd  in  the  toxt.  It  may  bo  that  the  artist  intended 
tliem  to  bclon}^  to  the  port  Hide,  and  that  the  maker  of  the  window  did  not 
ri^litly  interpret  his  design. 

III  Mizzcn  shrouds. 

IV  Fore  topmast  shrouds. 

V  Main  topmast  shrouds. 

VI   Main  "puttocks  "  (probably),  the  futtock  shrouds  of  later  times. 


Fig.  1. 


VII  Forestay. 

VIII  Fore  topmast  stay. 

IX  Mainstay. 

X  Main  topmast  stay. 

XI  Flagstaff  stay,  or  perhaps  it  would  have  been  called  the  maintopgallant 
stay. 
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EUNNING  RIGGING. 
1,  1  Fore  lifts. 

2  Fore  parrell, 

3  Starboard  foresheet.  (The  port  foresheet  is  shown  in  the  diagram  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry.) 

4  Port  forebovvline.  (The  starboard  fore  yardarm  being  lost  in  the  window, 
the  bowline,  if  it  was  shown,  has  gone  with  it.  It  is  restored  in  the 
diagram.) 

5  An  unexplained  rope. 

6,  6  Fore  topsail  lifts. 

7,  7  Foretop  bowlines. 

8  Drynges  (probably). 

9  Main  parrell. 
10,  10  Main  lifts. 

11  Starboard  mainbrace. 

12  Two  ropes.  Perhaps  one  is  the  mainbrace,  or  perhaps  the  mainbrace  is 
represented  in  two  parts,  in  which  case  the  starboard  mainbrace  has  one 
part  omitted. 

13,  13  Main  bowlines.  Whether  they  are  correctly  represented  in  the  diagram 
as  leading  to  the  forestay  is  uncertain,  but  from  the  way  they  are  shown 
in  the  window  it  is  not  clear  where  else  they  could  lead,  except  the  steeve 
of  the  bowsprit  were  most  extreme. 

14  Port  main  topsail  lift. 

15  Shown  here  as  the  starboard  main  topsail  lift,  but  the  matter  is  not  clear 
from  an  injury  to  the  window.    (See  tig.«.  3,  4  and  text.) 

16  Probably  the  port  maintop  bowline  (see  figs.  3  and  4).  The  fairlead  on  the 
flagstaff  stay  is  not  shown  in  the  window,  but  what  is  shown  is  meaningless. 
The  starboard  maintop  bowline  is  omitted  or  lost  in  the  window  and  is 
not  restored  in  the  diagram,  that  confusion  may  be  avoided  in  this  difficult 
region. 

17,  17  Probably,  main  topsail  '  yard  ropes,'  braces  being  absent  (but  see  figs.  3 
and  4). 

18  Mizzen  lift.  Tiie  fall  ending  in  space  (18)  makes  it  impossible  to  be  certain 
as  to  the  lead  of  this  rope. 

19  Mizzen  sheet.  Probably  omitted  in  the  window,  though  a  rope  which 
appears  to  lead  from  the  port  main  yardarm  may  really  be  the  mizzen 
sheet. 

All  the  yards  are  pointed  to  the  wind  and  lie  almost  fore 
and  aft.  The  lower  yards  are  not  hoisted  right  up.  The 
fore  topsail  yard  is  lowered,  while  the  main  topsail  yard  is  half- 
mast  high  ("half-mast"  does  not  necessarily  mean  half-way 
up  the  mast).  Among  the  directions  for  getting  under  way 
in  The  Seaman's  Grammar  (1653),  which  is  an  enlarged  edition 
of  John  Smith's  Accidence,  or  the  Pathway  to  Experience 
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necessary  to  all  Young  Seamen  (1626),  we  find  Hoise  your 
sails  lialf-mast  hij^h."    And  they  are  thus  in  St  Paul's  ship. 

The  unknown  author  of  The  Gomplaynt  of  Scotland,  which 
was  published  in  1549,  in  his  exact  and  spirited  description  of 
a  ship  getting  under  way,  tells  us  Then  the  master  cryit,  top 
your  topinellis,  hail  on  your  topsail  scheitis,  vire  your  liftaris 
and  your  topsail  trossis  and  heise  the  top  sail  hiear,"  the  last 
command  seeming  to  mean,  "  haul  the  yard  right  up,"  or 
"  chock-a-block "  as  the  phrase  now  is,  from  the  previous 
position  of  "  half-mast."  (The  text  is  quoted  from  Sir  James 
A.  H.  Murray's  edition,  p.  41.) 

The  Standing  Rigging.    Of  this  we  see : — 

(a)  Fore  rigging.  There  are  four  shrouds  on  the  side 
(starboard)  nearer  to  us,  and  they  lead  to  deadeyes  (two  to 
each  shroud,  with  lanyards  between  the  two)  on  channels 
outboard.    Four  shrouds  are  also  seen  on  the  port  side. 

(b)  Main  rigging.  As  was  the  custom  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  find  the  main  mast  much  more  heavily  stayed  than 
the  fore  mast,  which  was  usually  smaller  in  comparison  with 
the  main  mast  than  in  this  painted  ship.  There  seem  to  be 
twelve  shrouds  on  the  starboard  side,  but  the  leading  of  the 
window  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  be  certain  of  this.  If 
twelve  is  the  number,  the  forward  three  shrouds  are  made 
fast  to  the  ship's  side  and  not  to  deadeyes.  The  remaining 
nine  lead  to  deadeyes  (two  to  each  shroud,  with  lanyards 
between  the  two)  on  channels  placed  outboard  rather  lower 
down  than  the  fore  channels.  Whether  fitting  some  of  the 
shrouds  without  deadeyes  was  customary  or  merely  a  fancy 
of  the  artist  we  are  unable  to  say.  But  there  is  evidence 
that  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  several 
methods  of  setting  up  the  shrouds,  so  it  is  possible  that  we 
have  here  a  combination  of  two  of  the  methods,  and  that  this 
combination  was  sometimes  practised.  The  presence  of  ratlines 
on  the  three  forward  ropes  shows  that  they  were  intended  for 
shrouds.  It  is  however  possible  that  these  three  ropes  were 
intended  by  the  artist  for  port  side  shrouds  and  that  a  window 
painter  brought  them  down  to  the  starboard  side  in  error. 
That  the  ship  is  a  small  one  is  again  suggested  here,  for  both 
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her  fore  and  main  shrouds  are  few  compared  with  those  of  large 
men-of-war,  at  least  of  1495-1498.  In  the  Naval  Accounts 
and  hiventories  for  those  years,  which  have  been  edited  by 
Mr  M.  Oppenheim  for  the  Navy  Records  Society  and  which 
supply  most  of  the  available  detailed  information  as  to  the 
rigging  of  the  time,  we  find  that  the  Governor  and  the  Mary 
of  the  Tower  had  six  shrouds  a  side  for  the  fore  mast  and 
sixteen  and  fourteen  respectively  a  side  for  the  main  mast. 
In  her  possession  of  channels  and  "  dedemeneyne "  (dead- 
eyes)  "  S.  Paul's  ship "  is  well  up  to  date,  for  this  method 
of  setting  up  was  adopted  in  the  English  Navy  only  in  the 
decade  succeeding  1485,  so  far  as  the  Inventories  may  be 
trusted.  Whether  it  was  common  abroad  before  this  time 
sufficient  evidence  is  lacking,  though  a  Flemish  carrack  of 
perhaps  1480,  reproduced  by  M.  de  la  Ronciere  {Histoire  de 
la  Marine  Frangaise,  ii,  1900,  p.  221),  has  channels  and 
deadeyes. 

Till  1485  it  was  the  practice  to  make  fast  at  least  the  fore 
shrouds  inboard,  though  possibly  the  main  shrouds  were  often 
led  to  channels  before  that  time.  In  the  Flemish  carrack 
above  mentioned  there  are  deadeyes  (two  to  each  shroud,  with 
lanyards  between  the  two)  fitted  to  all  fore,  main  and  mizzen 
shrouds.  There  are  fourteen  main  shrouds  a  side  and  of  these 
the  aft  ten  have  their  deadeyes  on  a  "  chain-wale,"  the  lower 
deadeyes  of  the  four  forward  shrouds  being  chained  to  the 
ship's  side.  This  difference  in  the  mode  of  making  fast  a 
small  number  of  the  forward  main  shrouds  is  a  parallel  with 
S.  Paul's  ship,  and  suggests  that  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
practice  to  fit  the  main  shrouds  in  two  sets. 

Both  fore  and  main  shrouds  have  ratlines  from  the  gunwale 

o 

to  the  tops.  Through  fading  or,  more  probably,  chipping  off 
of  the  paint,  certain  portions  of  the  shrouds  and  their  ratlines 
have  vanished.  This  is  the  case  in  particular  near  the  tops 
and  half-way  up  the  main  shrouds.  Moreover,  the  ratlines 
are  absent  from  most  of  the  length  of  the  three  forward  main 
shrouds,  though  the  latter  are  quite  distinct,  which  leaves  a 
doubt  whether  the  ratlines  were  completely  inserted  by  the 
painter  in  this  place.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  is  these  same 
G.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIV.  7 
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three  shrouds  which  are  made  fast  without  deadeyes.  The 
shrouds,  and  especially  the  ratlines  of  the  fore  mast,  have  been 
put  in  with  a  thicker  brush  than  those  of  the  main  mast,  and 
by  a  less  even  hand. 

(c)  The  Mizzcn  mast  has  two  shrouds  on  each  side.  These 
have  no  ratlines  and  are  made  fast  inboard. 

(d)  Forestay  and  Fore  Topmast  Stay.  Neither  of  these 
is  seen  completely,  partly  because  they  lead  to  the  bowsprit  and 
partly  because  they  enter  places  where,  as  already  mentioned, 
new  glass  has  been  inserted. 

(e)  Mainstay.  This  leads  to  just  forward  of  the  fore  mast 
and  presumably  is  intended  to  make  fast  to  the  deck.  Making 
this  stay  fast  to  the  bowsprit  was  of  later  date.  Main  Topmast 
Stay.  This  leads  to  the  foremast  head :  its  upper  portion  is 
lost  in  the  repairs  in  which  the  main  topmast  has  so  largely 
disappeared. 

(/)  Other  parts  of  the  standing  rigging : — 
From  under  the  flag  at  the  fore  topmast  head  we  see  the 
beginning  of  a  rope  which  must  have  led  from  the  vanished 
main  topmast  head.  The  rest  of  this  rope  is  lost  in  the  repairs 
to  this  region.  It  is  clearly  a  piece  of  standing  rigging,  for 
from  it  there  lead  down  two  short  lengths  of  running  rigging 
we  shall  discuss  later  on.  Thus  the  standing  piece  is  like 
a  main  topgallant  stay,  though  it  could  not  be  called  by  this 
name,  as  the  ship  carries  no  topgallant  masts,  which  were  not 
common,  at  any  rate  in  small  vessels,  till  a  later  day.  This  stay 
is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  together  with  the  ropes  running  down 
from  it. 

No  "  sweftyng  tackles "  ("  swifters "  of  later  times)  are 
shown.  These  were  tackles  inboard  of  the  shrouds,  which 
they  assisted  in  preventing  the  masts  from  "  straying."  They 
were  regularly  fitted  in  larger  vessels  but  not  so  often  in  small 
ones ;  thus  their  omission  is  further  evidence  that  we  are  looking 
at  a  small  ship. 

The  rope  of  the  period  was  certainly  poor,  and  its  weakness 
was  recognised  in  the  abundant  and  heavy  standing  rigging. 

Neither  does  the  ship  carry  "crowfeet"  or  " cranelines," 
which  were  complicated  tackles  acting  as  backstays  to  the 
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masts.    It  is,  however,  not  certain  if  these  additional  supports 
were  employed  in  King  Henry  VIII's  reign. 
The  Running  Rigging. 

(a)  The  Bowsprit.  The  spritsail  yard  does  not  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  picture. 

(b)  The  Foreyard  and  its  gear.  No  halyards  or  tyes 
are  shown.  These  hoisted  the  yard  and  ran  close  to  the  mast, 
so  their  omission  might  be  expected. 

The  Lifts  are  shown.  Their  details  are  not  quite  clear, 
but  they  seem  similar  to  the  main  lifts,  which  will  be  noticed 
later. 

The  Fore  Parrell  is  indicated  by  a  slight  thickening  where 
the  yard  crosses  the  mast.  (Parrells  were  of  various  kinds, 
but  were  all  essentially  bands  which  kept  the  yard  against 
the  mast.  A  common  form  was  a  kind  of  necklace  of  "  ribs  " 
and  "  trucks  " — pieces  of  wood  strung  on  a  rope.  "  Ribs  and 
trucks  "  survives  as  an  expression  for  trifles  in  East  Anglia.) 

The  Fore  Braces  are  not  shown.  It  is  uncertain  how  the 
forebraces  led  at  this  period — no  picture  is  satisfactory  as  to 
details.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  they  led  to  well 
forward  on  the  mainstay,  in  two  parts,  one  part  being  made 
fast  thereto,  while  the  other  was  brought  to  the  forecastle. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  this  was  the  arrangement  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  from  the  number  of  blocks  mentioned 
in  the  Inventories  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  VIII  their  lead  was  the  same. 

Th6  Starboard  Foresheet  is  shown,  leading  from  the  sail 
furled  under  the  yard  to  a  hole  in  the  ship's  side  just  abaft  of 
the  break  of  the  forecastle.    The  Port  Foresheet  is  omitted. 

The  Port  Fore  Bowline,  with  two  bridles,  is  shown,  but  not 
the  starboard  one. 

The  Fore  Tacks  are  not  shown.  These  led  forward,  perhaps 
to  the  beak  head,  but  whether  quite  so  far  forward  is  un- 
certain. 

The  following  piece  of  gear  we  cannot  explain.  This  is  a 
single  rope  from  the  port  foreyard  arm  on  which  a  man  on  the 
forecastle  is  hauling.  Perhaps  this  rope  should  be  continued 
above  the  yard  arm  to  the  maintop. 
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(c)  The  Fore  Topsail  Yard  -diid  its  gear. 

No  Halyards  are  shown.  These  would  not  be  prominent  in 
an  aetual  ship. 

The  Fore  Topsail  Lifts,  in  two  parts,  are  shown. 

The  Fore  Topsail  Braces  are  not  shown.  How  these  led  at 
the  time  of  the  picture  is  uncertain  (see  under  "Fore  Braces  ), 
but  later  on  they  were  brought  to  the  main  topmtJ^st  stay.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  were  not  alwayV^  fitted  in 
small  ships,  and  so  their  omission  here  may  be  inteii'tional. 

The  Fore  Topsail  Sheets  are  not  shown.  These  might  .easily 
be  forgotten  in  a  picture.    It  may  have  been  the  practict? 
unbend  them  in  harbour,  but  in  a  ship  about  to  proceed  to  sd'^ 
one  would  expect  to  see  them  bent.  ^ 

The  Foretop  Bowlines.  These  appear  to  be  represented' 
by  a  rope  leading  forward  and  downward  from  the  starboard 
yard  arm  and  by  one,  of  which  a  portion  of  the  lead  is  not 
visible,  leading  forward  and  downward  from  the  port  yard 
arm.  But  against  these  ropes  being  the  bowlines  we  see  no 
bridles  on  them,  and  also  the  ropes  come  from  rather  far  out 
along  the  yard  for  bowlines. 

(d)  The  Mainyard  and  its  gear.  At  this  time  the 
mainyard  was  hoisted  with  halyards,  tyes  and  gears,  which  last 
were  an  assemblage  of  tackles.  None  of  these  are  shown  with 
certainty,  though  we  see  two  large  tackles  leading  down  abaft 
the  mainyard,  but  they  come  to  the  mast  at  the  wrong  place 
for  any  hoisting  gear.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  their 
position  is  a  window-painter's  error.  Perhaps  these  *  tackles 
are  not  halyards  represented  faultily,  but  are  really  "drynges," 
which  we  find  in  inventories  of  the  time.  What  drynges  really 
were  has  been  much  debated.  It  is  possible  that  they  were 
tackles  for  setting  up  the  parrell  and  trusses.  St  Paul's 
ship  carries  a  main  parrell  of  the  necklace  type — it  is  drawn 
very  carefully — and  the  two  tackles  which  look  like  halyards 
appear  to  be  connected  with  this  parrell.  Hence  they  may  be 
drynges  and  not  halyards.  On  the  other  hand  they  may  be 
truss  tackles  instead  of  parrell  tackles.  But,  when  all  is  said, 
we  do  not  know  whether  drynges  were  parrell  tackles  or  truss 
tackles.    A  point  in  favour  of  the  two  doubtful  tackles  in  the 
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painting  being  drynges  is  that  the  inventories  usually  mention 
the  latter  in  pairs.  But  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The  Main  Lifts  are  shown  in  at  least  two  parts,  but  in 
this  connexion  we  find  another  obscurity.  Inboard  of  the 
lifts  and  somewhat  separated  from  them  comes  a  rope  ending 
in  a  "  crowfoot "  to  the.  yard.  As  this  rope  is  drawn  as  though 
it  had  a  strain  upon  it,  it  may  be  part  of  the  lift.  If  this  is 
not  so  it  may  be  the  '*  martnetts,"  which  were  leechlines 
bent  to  the  leech  of  the  sail  by  crowfeet.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, no  sure  evidence  of  martnetts  before  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  in  pictures  in  which  there  is  no  doubt  about  their 
presence  they  are  always  shown  hanging  slack  from  the  yard 
(see  fig.  2),  while  the  gear  under  discussion  is  taut.  In  the 
present  picture  there  are  traces  of  a  similar  fitting  at  the 
port  foreyard  arm. 

The  Main  Parrel  1,  as  mentioned  above,  is  shown  very 
clearly. 

The  Main  Braces  are  shown.  The  starboard  brace  is  in 
one  part,  while  in  actual  ships  the  braces  were  usually  in 
two  parts.  The  main  brace  on  the  port  side  presents  a 
difficulty.  From  the  yard  arm  come  two  ropes,  the  inner  one 
of  which  leads  to  the  poop  and  is  clearly  a  brace ;  the  outer 
one  seems  to  be  the  same  as  a  rope  which  leads  from  below 
the  mizzen  yard  to  the  poop.  If  this  is  the  case  the  brace  is 
in  two  parts,  but  its  block  on  the  yard  arm  is  omitted.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  the  rope  below  the  mizzen 
is  really  the  mizzen  sheet,  in  which  case  the  short  length  of 
rope  from  the  port  yard  arm  outside  that  which  is  certainly 
a  brace  remains  unexplained,  though  it  may  be  a  portion  of  an 
imperfect  representation  of  the  brace  in  two  parts. 

The  Main  Sheets  are  not  shown.  These  we  should  expect 
to  see,  as  they  were  very  prominent  ropes.  It  is  possible  that 
the  artist  intended  for  the  main  sheets  the  ropes  we  have 
identified  above  as  the  main  braces,  the  window-painter  having 
put  them  too  far  out  along  the  yard. 

The  Main  Bowlines  are  seen.  They  lead  towards  the 
bowsprit,  and  so  of  course  are  not  shown  entirely.    We  have 
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no  exact  information  as  to  their  lead  at  this  period,  and  so 
our  regret  that  the  artist  omitted  the  bowsprit  again  finds 
expression.  The  main  bowlines  have  the  same  number  of 
bridles  as  the  fore  bowlines. 


Figs.  2  to  6. 


The  Main  Tacks  are  not  shown. 

Furling  gear.  We  may  observe  here  that,  save  for  the 
occasional  mention  of  a  brail,  the  Inventories  contain  no  gear 
for  hauling  up  a  sail  to  its  yard,  the  purpose  of  brails  and 
also  of  the  buntlines,  clewlines  and  leechlines  of  later  times. 
It  is  noteworthy,  in  the  scarcity  of  pictures  of  the  time  showing 
details,  that  the  painting  has  nothing  of  such  furling  gear, 
(e)    The  Main  Topsail  Yard  and  its  gear. 
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The  Main  Topsail  Halyards  are  not  shown  (see  "Fore  Topsail 
Halyards  "  above) 

■  The  port  Main  Topsail  Lift  is  shown  in  two  parts.  The 
starboard  one  has  vanished  in  the  repairs  which  destroyed 
the  starboard  yard  arm,  for  most  likely  it  was  once  in  the 
picture. 

The  remaining  gear  of  the  main  topsail  yard  is  a  puzzle. 
From  the  port  yard  arm  comes  a  rope  which  is  led  to  the 
main  topmast  stay  (Al  in  fig.  3).  Presumably,  if  the  starboard 
yard  arm  had  not  vanished  from  the  picture,  we  should  see 
a  similar  rope  (A  2)  leading  from  it.  From  the  main  topmast 
stay  back  to  the  maintop  come  two  more  ropes,  E  1  and  E  2. 
Now  are  these  two  the  same  ropes  as  Al  and  the  presumed 
A 2,  which  may  be  the  maintop  bowliries?  But  if  Al  is  a 
bowline,  the  same  criticisms  apply  to  it  as  to  the  foretop 
bowlines.  On  the  other  hand,  is  Al  really  continuous  with 
B  1  and  B  1  continuous  with  C  1,  two  ropes  led  to  the  stay 
which  is  apparently  fitted  like  a  main  topgallant  stay  and 
which  we  have  already  discussed  ?  We  should  indeed  expect 
the  maintop  bowline  to  lead  to  the  main  topmast  stay,  so  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  bowline  is  here  led  to  the  additional 
main  topmast  stay  which  the  artist  has  introduced.  But  if  this 
is  the  case,  what  are  E  1  and  E  2  ?  Perhaps  they  are  part  of 
the  fore  topsail  braces,  the  rest  being  omitted.  But  if  this  is 
the  case  such  a  lead  is  at  variance  with  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  the  time,  viz.,  that  fore  topsail  braces  led 
from  the  main  topmast  stay  to  the  forecastle.  Or  again,  is 
Al  a  brace  led  forward?  We  doubt  this,  for  we  know  of  no 
such  leading  for  this  brace.  By  leading  a  brace  forward  valuable 
support  to  the  yard  when  the  ship  is  under  canvas  would  be 
sacrificed.  Though  much  has  been  lost  by  the  repairs  in  this 
part  of  the  picture,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  window 
painter  mixed  things  up.  In  fig.  1  (16)  Al  and  Bl  are 
represented  as  the  port  maintop  bowline,  with  its  fall  led  to 
the  foretop. 

The  main  topsail  yard  has  another  set  of  gear  which  is  very 
baffling.  This  is  disposed  as  follows : — from  the  port  yard  arm 
come  two  ropes,  both  of  which  appear  to  lead  into  the  main- 
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top.  These  are  Dl  and  Fl  in  fig.  4.  The  outboard  rope  (Dl) 
splits  into  two.  Now  it  is  possible  that  the  two  ropes  E  1  and 
E  2  of  fig.  8  discussed  above,  which  appear  to  come  from  the 
main  topmast  stay,  really  lead  from  the  vanished  starboard  yard 
arm  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  stay.  If  this  is  so,  one 
of  them  might  be  a  "yard  rope,"  i.e.,  a  single  rope  employed 
during  this  period  when  the  yard  was  not  thought  big  enough 
to  demand  a  brace,  and  we  are  dealing  with  a  rather  small 
vessel.  This  would  account  for  F  1  of  fig.  4,  but  leave  D  1  a 
mystery.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  accident  which  deprived 
the  ship  of  the  starboard  side  of  the  main  topsail  yard. 

Under  the  maintop  are  four  bights  of  rope.  We  do  not 
know  what  they  represent.  They  may  be  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  "  puttocks  "  ("  futtock  shrouds  "  of  a  later  day),  viz.,  to 
provide  a  means  of  getting  into  the  top  from  below;  or,  if  the 
top  had  a  "  lubber's  hole "  at  this  time,  to  give  foothold  for 
reaching  the  inside  of  the  top  through  its  floor.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  bights  of  rope  may  be  intended  for  crane  lines. 
Contemporary  pictures  often  show  a  kind  of  davit  or  crane 
projecting  over  the  side  of  the  top,  and  through  this  fitting 
is  rove  a  rope  ("craneline"  of  MSS.)  to  which  buckets  or 
bundles  are  attached.  This  gear  was  for  hoisting  spears, 
stones  and  other  projectiles  to  the  men  in  the  tops,  and  also 
ammunition  for  the  small  cannon  (which  were  sometimes  true 
quickfirers)  not  infrequently  placed  in  the  tops.  This  hoisting 
gear  seems  to  have  been  abolished  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  the  tops  came  to  be  manned  by  marines  with  small 
firearms,  the  ammunition  for  which  was  carried  on  the  persons 
of  the  men.  But  with  the  revival  of  the  fighting-top  for 
carrying  light  guns  we  see  the  davit  and  its  hoisting-rope 
again,  and  they  continued  to  be  a  regular  fitting  of  the  modern 
man-of-war  till  about  ten  years  ago,  when  guns  again  disap- 
peared from  the  tops.  In  the  Gomplaynt  of  Scotland  {edit.  cit. 
p.  41)  we  read  how  the  master  commanded  "  Every  quartar 
master  til  his  auen  quartar.  Boitis  man,  bayr  stanis  and 
lyme  pottis  ful  of  lyme  in  the  craklene  pokis  to  the  top,  and 
paueis  veil  the  top  vitht  pauesis  and  mantillis."  (We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr  Morton  Nance  for  calling  our  attention  to  the 
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above  passage.)  The  "craklene  pokis"  were  the  craneline 
pokes  or  bags  for  hoisting  ammunition.  We  much  doubt, 
however,  if  the  bights  of  rope  under  the  maintop  of  St  Paul's 
ship  are  intended  for  crane  lines,  as  no  "  crane  "  is  fitted  in  the 
top,  while  in  pictures  of  the  period  the  gear  is  depicted  very 
uniformly  and  never  in  the  manner  seen  here.  The  foretop 
is  without  these  bights  of  rope. 

(/)  The  Mizzen  Yard  and  its  gear.  The  sail  is  furled 
beneath  the  yard,  which  comes  so  low  to  the  poop  that  there 
can  be  no  sail  beyond  it.  Thus  the  sail  is  a  lateen  and  not 
a  settee  (see  fig.  5). 

The  Mizzen  Halyards  are  not  shown. 

A  "  Crowfoot "  or  spreading  arrangement  of  tackles  which 
acted  as  a  mizzen  lift  is  shown,  and  close  inspection  reveals 
that  it  is  rigged  as  in  fig.  6.  This  lift  is  led  to  the  main  mast 
under  the  top. 

A  rope  which  may  be  a  sheet  can  be  seen  leading  appa- 
rently from  the  furled  sail  to  the  tafferel,  but  this  rope  we 
have  referred  to  above  in  describing  the  main  braces  as 
possibly  part  of  the  port  main  brace.  Again,  if  the  rope  is  the 
mizzen  sheet  it  is  unusual  in  being  a  single  rope :  we  should 
expect  to  see  it  in  two  parts  with  a  block  on  the  clew  of  the 
sail.  Matters  are  in  this  portion  of  the  picture  rather  vague, 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  outlygger  or  spar  projecting 
from  the  stern,  to  which  the  mizzen  sheet  led.-  This  omission 
we  have  mentioned  already,  and  need  onl}^  say  here  that,  while 
ontlyggers  were  usual,  they  were  not  universal ;  nevertheless, 
the  ship  we  are  describing  could  not  have  set  her  mizzen 
without  this  spar,  as  the  sail  is  too  large  to  be  spread  by  a 
sheet  which  leads  only  to  the  tafferel. 

The  above  description  has  been  written  from  the  excellent 
photograph  which  the  Provost  has  caused  to  be  made  of  the 
ship,  and  partly  from  the  window  itself  seen  through  a  glass. 
It  is  too  high  from  the  Chapel  floor  for  satisfactory  examina- 
tion by  the  unaided  eye.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some 
of  the  ropes  which  are  incomplete  might  be  traced  further  by 
close  examination  of  the  glass.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
while  the  photograph  reproduces  all  that  is  at  all  obvious,  it 
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is  possible  that  where  ropes  neern  wanting  there  may  be  here 
and  there  faintly  coloured  fragments  which  would  assist  in 
clearing  up  some  of  the  doubtful  points. 

The  colouring  of  the  ship  is  conventional ;  the  hull  is  light 
brown  or  buff,  while  the  masts  and  other  spars  are  almost 
golden,  the  furled  sails  being  white.  These  colours  against 
the  blue  of  the  sea  and  of  the  heavy  canopy  of  clouds  overhead 
give  a  very  beautiful  effect. 

We  may  mention  here  that  the  absence  of  external  decora- 
tion of  the  hull  is  in  accord  with  the  ship  being  a  small  one. 
At  this  time  there  was  but  little  ornamentation  even  in  large 
vessels  like  the  Henri  Grace  de  Dieu,  though  some  of  the  great 
ships  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  had  "  pavesses "  (painted 
wood  shields)  placed  along  the  sides,  as  well  as  hangings  of  "say," 
and  up  aloft  many  "  gittons  "  (forked  pendants),  "  standardes  " 
and  "  stremers."  Lavish  decoration  of  the  hull  with  gilded  and 
painted  carvings  was  a  feature  of  the  succeeding  century. 

In  describing  the  painted  ship  of  King's  College  Chapel  it 
has  been  a  little  difficult  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  she  is 
a  painted  one,  and  that  therefore  she  cannot  sail  nor  can  her  gear 
be  put  to  use.  Thus  we  fear  we  have  here  and  there  expected 
too  much  from  her  designer.  But  the  general  impression  we 
have  is  that  she  was  originally  drawn  by  a  man  who  under- 
stood the  uses  of  the  various  fittings  and  ropes,  while  the 
actual  painter  or  painters  did  not.  The  mistakes  and  omissions 
in  this  picture  seem  to  us  on  the  whole  those  that  a  nautically 
ignorant  though  capable  artist  makes,  the  artist  in  this  case 
being  the  copyist  of  a  drawing  which  was  better  than  his 
reproduction.  All  this  is,  however,  supposition,  as  we  believe 
it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  windows  were  actually 
painted  by  their  designers  or  executed  by  other  artists  from 
drawings  supplied  to  them. 

The  ship  is  of  a  type  which  came  in  about  1490  and  lasted 
for  a  century  as  far  as  rig  is  concerned.  She  may  quite  well 
be  called  an  English  ship:  there  is  at  least  nothing  to  show 
she  is  not,  though  it  would  require  more  information  than  is 
now  available  to  point  to  any  feature  of  her  hull  or  rig  which 
would  mark  her  out  as  a  vessel  hailing  from  England,  France 
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or  the  Low  Countries  in  particular.  We  know  next  to  nothing 
of  the  differences  between  ships  of  the  northern  nations  of  this 
age,  but  it  is  unlikely  they  were  marked.  We  have  already 
stated  that  in  certain  features  the  hull  is  rather  early,  but 
certainly  of  a  design  built  to  as  late  as  1500.  The  smallness 
of  the  topsails  and  the  apparent  absence  of  true  braces 
suggest  early  in  King  Henry  VIII's  reign.  Still,  we  see 
nothing  against  putting  the  date  of  the  ship  as  1520,  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  possibility  of  an  artist's  omissions  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  error  in  calling  her  a  ship  of  1580. 
This  last  suggestion  need  not  be  considered  seriously,  as  it 
appears  certain  that  all  the  Chapel  windows  were  finished 
by  1540,  and  perhaps  even  some  years  earlier.  There  exist 
only  two  or  three  trustworthy  drawings  and  only  one  set  of 
Inventories  (of  English  men-of-war)  for  the  few  years  on  either 
side  of  1515,  so  that  St  Paul's  ship  is,  we  fee],  as  useful 
in  helping  the  archaeologist  as  is  the  archaeologist  in  his 
attempt  to  elucidate  her.  But  then  again  we  come  back  to 
the  questions  of  how  far  her  designer  was  qualified  for  his 
work  and  what  kind  of  ship  he  sought  to  represent.  On  this 
we  think  that  he  was  very  fairly  qualified  and  that  his  workmen 
have  not  given  us  his  best.  Nevertheless  he  has  left  us  a  ship 
of  a  type  which  was  modern  in  his  day,  and  his  painting  should 
have  mention  in  any  history  of  naval  architecture  of  the  period 
1490  to  1590,  a  period  in  which  there  were  but  few  changes,  of 
which  changes  trustworthy  records  by  either  pencil  or  pen  are 
unfortunately  very  scanty. 

For  all  information  of  a  general  kind  about  the  painting 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Provost's  account  of  the  Chapel  windows 
which  forms  the  Appendix  to  Mr  C.  K.  Fay's  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  to  Dr  James  himself  for  kindly  giving  us 
assistance  on  certain  points. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  many  beautiful  models  of  ships 
at  Greenwich  Hospital,  at  South  Kensington,  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Koyal  United  Service  Institution,  in  the  Musee  de 
Marine  at  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Naval  Museum  at  The  Hague 
are  of  very  little  value  as  guides  to  the  details  of  rigging,  for 
hardly  any  are  contemporary,  but  have  been  made  from  old 
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pictures  by  naval  ponsionerH  and  others,  mostly  in  the  last  two 
centuries,  who  have  persistently  embodied  in  the  models  the 
rigging  practice  of  their  own  day.  As  regards  the  hulls  they 
are  useful,  but  taken  as  a  whole  museum  models  of  old  ships 
are  full  of  anachronisms. 

The  following  works  may  be  mentioned  as  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  the  ships  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries 
and  modern  forms  of  the  gear  they  carried.  We  have  to  thank 
Mr  L.  G.  C.  Laughton  for  kindly  assisting  us  in  making  this 
bibliography. 

xvith  Gentury  (first  half  and  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth).  Naval  Inven- 
tories preserved  at  the  Record  Office.  These  have  not  yet  been  printed. 

1 549.  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland.  The  edition  quoted  in  this  paper  is 
that  of  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray,  published  by  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  1872.  The  detailed  account  pp.  40-42  of  a  galeasse 
getting  under  way  has  considerable  historical  value. 

1586.  Waganaer,  Lucas.  Speculum  Nauticum  (Leyden).  A  work  on 
pilotage,  with  incidental  remarks  on  ships,  translated  into  English  by 
Anthony  Ashley  in  1588. 

1599.    Bourne,  William.    De  Const  der  Zee  Vaerdt  (Amsterdam). 

1601.  Romano,  Bartolomeo  Crescentio.  Nautica  Mediterranea.  With 
plates. 

1626.  Smith,  John,  Governor  of  Virginia,  An  Accidence,  or  the  Path- 
way to  Experience  necessary  for  all  young  Seamen  (London).  In  1653 
a  useful  enlarged  edition  was  published  under  the  title  of  The 
SeamavbS  Grammar,  and  in  1691  a  third  edition,  The  Seaman^s 
Grammar  and  Dictionary,  appeared.  This  was  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  treatise  on  gunnery.  Smith's  short  book  of  1626  was 
the  first,  or  at  least  a  very  early  one,  professing  to  teach  seamanship. 

1629.  FuRTTENBACH,  J.  Avchitectura  JVavalis  das  ist  von  dem  Schiff 
(Ulm).    With  plates. 

1643.  Fournier,  Georges.    Hydrographie  (Paris).    With  plates. 

1644.  Mainwayring,  Sir  Henry.  The  Seaman^ s  Dictionary  (London). 
This  very  useful  book  commences  with  "  The  State  of  a  Christian 
lively  set  forth  by  the  Allegory  of  a  Ship  under  Saile."  It  was 
written  about  twenty  years  before  its  publication. 

1660.  Hayward,  Edward.  The  sizes  and  lengths  of  Riggings  of  all  his 
Majestic^ s  Ships  and  Frigates. 

1676.  Miller,  Thomas.  The  Coinpleat  Modellist.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1684. 

1677.  Bond,  Henry.    The  Boatswain's  Art. 
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1678.  BusHNELL,  Edmund.  The  Complete  Shipivright.  This  is  the 
fourth  edition. 

1685.  BoTELER,  Capt.  Nathaniel.  Six  dialogues  about  sea  services  be- 
tween an  High  Admiral  and  a  Captain  at  Sea  (Loudon).  This  was 
a  venture  by  a  bookseller,  Moses  Pitt,  and  it  contains  a  dedication  to 
Pepys  by  him.  The  original  MS.  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
printed  book  is  fairly  complete,  but  contains  blunders  owing  to  lack 
of  a  competent  editor. 

1695.  Allard,  C.  Nieue  Hollandse  Scheepsbouio,  waar  in  Vertoond  word 
een  volmaakt  Schip  (Amsterdam). 

1695.    Narborodgh,  Sir  John.    The  Mariner's  Jewell. 

1704.    Bond,  Henry.    The  Art  of  apparelling  and  fitting  any  Ship. 

1711.  Sutherland,  William.  The  Shipbuilder's  Assistant.  This  is 
useful  for  showing  the  changes  since  John  Smith's  time. 

1715.  Introduzione  alV  Arte  Nautico  de  Piloti^  etc.,  sopra  il  mare 
(Venezia).  A  work  on  navigation,  but  containing  a  large  plate  of 
a  full-rigged  ship  with  all  parts  of  the  rigging  named. 

1736.  AuBiN,  — .  Dictionnaire  de  la  Marine  (Amsterdam).  2nd  edit. 
This  was  also  published  in  Dutch. 

1747.  Du  Monceau,  H.  Traite  de  la  fabrique  des  manoeuvres  pour  les 
Vaisseaux  ou  Vart  de  la  corderie  perfectionne  (Paris,  Imprimerie 
Royale). 

1769.    Falconer,  William.     An  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Marine 

(London).    This  is  the  best  English  work  of  its  kind.    There  were 

many  subsequent  editions. 
1800-2.    Charnock,  John.    An  History  of  Marine  Architecture  (London). 

3  vols.    Chiefly  of  use  for  information  concerning  hulls. 
1840.    Jal,  a.    Archeologie  Navale  (Paris).    This  is  a  very  learned  and 

suggestive  work. 

1848.  Jal,  A.  Glossaire  Nautique  (Paris).  The  classical  work  on  naval 
archaeology. 

1851.    Fincham,  John.    History  of  Naval  Architecture. 

1890.  Leslie,  R.  C.  Old  Sea  Wings,  Ways  arid  Words  in  the  days  of 
Oak  and  Hemp  (London). 

1891.  Arenhold,  L.  Die  historische  Entwickelung  der  Schiffstypen  (Kiel). 
This  work  has  good  plates. 

1894  onward.    Volumes  of  the  Navy  Records  Society. 

1896.  De  la  Ronciere,  Charles.  Histoire  de  la  Marine  Francaise. 
Tome  I  (Paris).  Also  tome  ii  (1900)  and  tome  iii  (1906).  This  work 
contains  reproductions  of  prints  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 
vessels  from  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  other  sources,  and  also 
gives  descriptions  of  ships. 

1896.  Oppenheim,  M.  A  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  Navy  and 
of  Merchant  Shipping  in  relation  to  the  Navy.  Vol.  i,  1509-1660 
(London). 
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I8!)().  Oi'i'KNiiElM,  M.  Naval  Acnounia  and  Jnventoriea  of  the  Ito.ign  of 
Henry  VII^  1485-8  and  1495-7.    Navy  KocordH  Society,  vol.  via. 

1899.  CoiiUETT,  Julian  S.  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Namj  (Londori).  Con- 
tains much  information  on  hull.s,  tonnage  and  armarfient  of  Eliza- 
bethan .shi[),s,  as  well  as  reproductions  of  pictures  from  Visschcjr's 
Series  and  Anthony's  Rolls. 

1902.  Opi'ENHeim,  M.  "The  Tudor  Navy"  in  F.  P.  Barnard's  Com- 
panion to  English  History  [Middle  Ages]  (Oxford). 

1 906.  Arenhold,  L.  Die  allmdhliche  Entvdckelung  des  Segelschiffes  der 
llomerzeit  his  zur  Zeit  der  Dampfer  (Berlin). 

1906.    Masefield,  John.    On  the  Spanish  Main  (London). 

This  contains  a  chapter  on  sixteenth  century  ships  with  reproduc- 
tions of  contemporary  prints. 

1906.  Holmes,  Sir  George  C.  V.  Ancient  and  Modern  Ships.  Board 
oi  Education  publication. 

1906-7.  Whall,  J.  B.  Reproductions  of  pictures  of  Ancient  Ships. 
Yachting  Monthly  Magazine. 

1907.  "The  Evolution  of  the  Ship."  Nautical  Magazine.  May — July 
1907  (Glasgow). 

1909.    Chatterton,  E.  K.    Sailing  ships  and  their  Story  (London). 

The  last  four  works  are  useful  for  the  illustrations  they  give  of 
fifteenth  century  and  later  ships. 
1909.    Moore,  Alan  H.    "  The  Ship,  a.d.  1485."    United  Service  Maga- 
zine, March,  1909. 

"The  Ship,  1495-1515."    Loc.  cit.,  November,  1909. 

The  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  De- 
partement  des  Estampes  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris, 
contain  many  pictures  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  vessels 
of  much  historical  value,  which  still  remain  unedited,  while 
Visscher's  series  of  prints,  published  in  Holland  about  1589,  to 
illustrate  the  Armada  campaign,  and  the  pictures  in  Anthony's 
Rolls  at  Magdalene  College  must  also  be  mentioned  as  sources 
of  information  on  the  ships  of  their  time. 
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The  Rev.  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  F.  Brit.  Acad., 
then  read  a  paper  on 

Grantchester  and  Cambridge. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  I  read  a  paper  at  a 
meeting  of  the  London  Philological  Society  (May  7,  1897),  in 
which  I  drew  attention,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  fact  that 
the  curious  and  extraordinary  forms  of  spelling  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century  can  all  be  ex- 
plained by  the  simple  consideration  that  they  must  have  been 
written  out,  not  by  native  scribes,  but  by  scribes  who  were 
familiar  with  Anglo-French,  and  spelt  the  English  words 
phonetically,  from  a  French  point  of  view.  I  again  drew 
attention  to  a  similar  phenomenon  on  May  3,  1901,  in  a 
paper  entitled  The  Influence  of  Anglo-French  pronunciation 
upon  Modern  English ;  and  yet  again,  in  my  Notes  on 
English  Etymology,  published  in  the  same  year ;  in  my 
preface  to  Havelok,  in  1902 ;  and  in  my  preface  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Alfred,  in  1907.  I  also  made  considerable  use 
of  similar  methods  of  explanation  in  my  books  on  the  Place- 
names  of  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and 
Hertfordshire.  And  now  quite  recently  I  have  received  from 
the  author,  Mr  R.  E.  Zachrisson,  who  is  a  Swede,  and  hails 
from  the  University  of  Lund,  a  very  remarkable  pamphlet 
entitled  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Anglo-Norman 
Influence  on  English  Place-names,  published  at  Lund,  1909, 
in  which  he  has  subjected  my  views  to  a  very  searching 
examination,  conducted  according  to  strictly  phonetic  laws, 
and  his  conclusions  are  thus  stated  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks. "  Hitherto  the  influence  which  Anglo-Norman  may 
have  exercised  on  English  place-names  has  not  been  made  the 
subject  of  any  serious  philological  investigations.  Only  some 
special  question  in  connexion  with  it  has  occasionally  received 
some  attention.    Editors  of  several  early  records  containing 
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placo-naines  may  have  p()int(3(l  out  some  'cMirionsly  corrupted 
forms/  but  it  has  not  occurred  to  many  that  this  corruption 
may  reflect  an  Anglo-Norman  adaptation,  may  be  an  attempt 
to  express  phonetically  the  various  changes  which  many  English 
place-names  necessarily  underwent  in  the  speech  of  the  Normans. 
In  his  above-mentioned  works  [meaning  the  IHace-nf mi.es  of 
Beds.,  Cavihs.  and  Herts.,  there  being  no  allusion  to  the  Place- 
names  of  Hunts.]  Professor  Skeat  has  paid  due  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  French  influence.  In  our  opinion  he  considerably 
over-estimates  this  influence,  and  above  all  does  not  seem  to 
make  any  clear  distinction  between  the  changes  which  are  due 
to  dialectal  sound-development  and  those  caused  by  French 
influence." 

I  am  not  careful  to  make  any  reply  to  what  is  here  said. 
I  will  only  say  that  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  deal  with 
English  place-names  generally,  and  have  merely  attempted  to 
solve  such  examples  as  came  readily  to  hand.  And  I  gather 
from  another  sentence  in  the  author's  introduction  that, 
speaking  broadly,  he  endorses  many  of  my  views.  "Mono- 
graphies,"  he  says,  "exist  only  for  a  few  counties.  Among 
these  we  have  to  note  in  the  first  place  three  works  by 
Prof  Skeat  (the  Place-names  of  Cambs.,  Herts.,  and  Beds.) 
which  may  well  be  said  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
English  place-names  study." 

I  beg  leave,  in  return,  to  draw  attention  to  this  remarkable 
work,  in  which  the  author  has  taken  a  broad  yet  minute  survey 
of  the  subject,  and  gives  his  solutions  of  at  least  700  place- 
names,  in  a  large  number  of  different  counties.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  no  future  worker  can  afford  to  neglect 
Mr  Zachrisson's  investigations ;  and  further,  that  he  has  made 
considerable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  which 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  scientifically  understood.  Surely 
this  is  worth  knowing,  and  must  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
many.  I  am  conscious  of  doing  a  service  to  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  by  drawing  attention  to  this  publication. 

There  is,  at  any  rate,  one  point  which  we  can  hardly  afford 
to  neglect,  as  it  comes  home  to  us  all  at  once.  We  here  find 
clear  proof  that  the  Grantacaestir  mentioned  by  Beda  is  not 
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Grantchester,  but  Cambridge ;  and  conversely,  that  the  name 
of  the  village  is  practically  modern,  and  that  its  old  name  was 
not  Grantchester  at  all.  As  far  as  our  older  history  is  con- 
cerned, there  never  was  but  one  real  Grantchester,  and  that  is 
the  famous  place  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud. 

It  is  best  to  take  the  case  of  the  village  first,  and  to 
show  that  its  present  name  is  surprisingly  modern,  and  most 
probably  arose  from  the  blundering  of  some  dictatorial  pedant. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in  which  a  place-name  has 
been  deliberately  altered,  in  modern  times,  to  suit  a  passing 
whim,  or  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  There  is  the  well-known 
case  of  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  a  mere  abbreviation  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  where  Hull  is  not  the  name  of  the  town, 
but  of  the  stream  that  here  joins  the  Humber.  Hull  is  merely 
a  variant  of  holl,  explained  in  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary 
and  in  the  New  English  Dictionary  to  mean  a  hollow  place, 
an  excavation,  a  ditch,  a  moat ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Tickell,  in  his 
History  of  Kiiigston-upon-Hull,  written  in  1796,  explains  that 
the  Old  Hull  and  the  New  Hull  were  both  originally  ditches 
or  sewers.  In  Pigot's  map  of  Yorkshire,  dated  1831,  the 
name  of  the  place  is  simply  Kingston.  Not  far  to  the  west 
of  Hull,  there  is  a  place  called  Kirk  Ella.  I  forget  now  the 
exact  older  form  of  the  name,  but  I  remember  discovering 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  kirk,  nor  yet  with  Ella. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  a  place  in  Essex,  called  Ugley,  has 
been  politely  turned  into  Oakley,  because  Ugley  was  confused 
with  a  certain  modern  English  adjective.  Yet  the  name  was 
quite  harmless ;  the  Ug-  represents  the  Norse  name  Uggr,  as 
in  Ugborough ;  and  ley  is  the  common  suffix  that  means  "  a 
field."  There  is  a  place  in  Hants,  once  called  Lydshelf,  but 
now  called  Litchfield,  by  a  strange  confusion  with  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Staffordshire  where  there  is  a  fine  cathedral. 
This  is  not  a  recondite  fact.  The  present  incumbent  is  an 
old  friend  and  pupil  of  mine,  who  very  soon  discovered  the 
old  name ;  and  he  tells  me  that  the  shelf,  or  long  ridge,  from 
which  the  place  was  named,  is  a  most  conspicuous  object.  All 
this  helps  to  show  that  if  the  name  of  Grantchester  is  modern, 
there  is  nothing  very  unusual  about  the  fact,  and  it  is  easy  to 
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understand  that  it  was  renamed  after  the  famous  liistorical 
Grantcliester  which  is  now  called  Cambridge. 

Please  to  observe  that  the  present  name  of  the  village 
contains  an  h  after  the  c.  Next  go  back  a  little  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  try  to  discover  that  h  if  you  can  ;  and  you 
will  not  find  it  a  very  easy  matter.  Every  now  and  then  it 
might  possibly  occur,  because  the  influence  of  the  old  name 
of  Cambridge  and  of  a  certain  quotation  from  Beda  has  always 
been  a  possible,  perhaps  a  potent  factor ;  but  certainly  the 
commonest  form  of  the  village-name  is  Granceter,  with  no  h 
and  even  with  no  s.  In  the  Proceedings  of  our  Society  for 
1904,  we  find  Mr  Fordham's  admirable  lecture  on  the  Maps  of 
Cambridgeshire,  and  a  few  specimens  are  given.  In  Camden's 
map  of  1617,  at  p.  113,  we  find  Granceter;  and  the  same  in 
1626,  at  p.  116.  But  in  1701,  at  p.  129,  we  come  to  Gran- 
chester  at  last,  with  only  one  t  In  the  sixteenth  century,  I 
find  both  Granceter  (or  something  like  it)  and  Grancester ; 
but  the  form  without  s  is  the  commoner,  and  the  h  does  not 
appear.  There  are  tw^o  good  examples  in  Prof.  Mayor's  edition 
of  Baker's  History  of  St  Johns;  in  1587,  we  find  Graundcetour 
(vol.  I,  p.  427);  and  in  1557,  Grauncester  (vol.  I,  p.  382).  In 
the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  (temp.  Henry  VIII),  vol.  ii,  p.  226, 
there  is  mention  of  "  Chesturton  et  Gransiter,"  and  an  inte- 
resting allusion  to  "  Gransiter  mylles,"  i.e.  mills.  I  have 
purposely  given  these  rather  late  instances  first,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  form  always  appears  without  an  h  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century  and  even  later;  and  having  thus  prepared 
the  way,  I  give  a  series  of  earlier  spellings. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  village  is  much  older 
than  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  earliest  known  spelling  is 
really  that  in  the  Inquisitio  Gomitatus  Gantabrigiensis,  A.D.  1080, 
where  it  appears  as  Grenteseta.  The  spelling  in  Domesday 
Book,  a  few  years  later,  is  Granteseta,  which  is  preferable. 
These  French  spellings  represent  an  A.-S.  form  Granta-ssetan, 
where  scetan  is  the  nom.  pi.  of  sceta,  a  settler;  so  that  Granta- 
ssetan  meant  "  settlers  by  the  Granta."  In  1199  the  form  is 
Grantesete^  where  the  final  -a  has  become  -e,  of  course  fully 
1  Alicia  de  Grantesete;  Botulae  Curiae  Regis,  ed.  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  1835. 
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pronounced  as  a  separate  syllable.  After  1200,  the  final  te  in 
Grante  is  frequently  dropped,  though  I  have  found  it  (see 
below)  in  1271,  1284,  and  even  as  late  as  1327.  But  the 
usual  form  is  trisyllabic,  with  the  final  -e  fully  pronounced, 
as  in  Granzete  (1285),  where  z  is  written  for  ts,  as  usuaP; 
Gransete  (1302)^;  Graunsete  (1310-1  and  1322-3)^;  Gransete 
(1311-2)^;  Grauntsete  (1830)^  Gransete  (1331  and  1347)^; 
Giaunsete  (1428)".  Unfortunately,  the  Old  English  word 
swtan,  later  sete,  must  have  gone  out  of  use,  and  could 
hardly  have  been  understood  in  the  thirteenth  century.  By 
that  time  the  sound  of  s  before  e  was  often  expressed,  in  the 
French  manner,  by  c,  as  in  the  modern  words  centre,  century^ 
certain,  cessation ;  hence  a  fashion  set  in  of  writing  -cete  for 
-sete.  This  occurs  as  early  as  1271,  in  Grantecete  {Inq.  p. 
Mortem);  Grantecete,  in  1284  (F.  A.  137);  Grancete,  in 
1304  (Inq.  p.  M.);  Grantecete,  in  1327  (Inq.  p.  M.,  vol.  ii); 
Grancete,  in  1385  (Ipm.  ii),  and  in  1898-9  (Ipm.  ill),  and 
even  as  late  as  1425  (Ipm.  iv).  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  final  -e  began  to  drop  off,  and  was  by  some  entirely  neg- 
lected, so  that  we  begin  to  find  the  reduced  form  Granset,  as 
in  the  Testa  de  Nevill  (temp.  Henry  III  and  Edward  I); 
Granteset,  in  the  same ;  Grenteshet,  with  a  curious  mispro- 
nunciation of  the  s  as  sh,  in  1210  (Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer); 
and  the  name  Alicia  de  Graunsett  in  1331,  in  the  Patent  RolW. 
But  there  were  others  who,  instead  of  dropping  the  final  -e, 
absolutely  identified  the  dissyllabic  -cete  (pronounced  some- 
thing like  the  modern  English  setter)  with  the  much  better 
known  suffix  -ceter  which  represented  the  pronunciation  of 
the  form  which  was  also  frequently  written  -cester,  as  in 
Worcester,  Leicester,  and  the  rest. 

But  before  I  can  proceed,  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  have 
to  explain  that  such  spellings  as  Worcester  and  Leicester  are 

^  Liquisitiones  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.   Also  denoted  by  Inq.  p.  ill.,  or  Ipm. 
2  Feudal  Aids,  146.    Also  denoted  by  F.A. 
^  Inq.  p.  M.,  vol.  i. 
^  Calendarium  Rotidoruni  Chartarum. 
^  Inq.  p.  31.,  vol.  ii. 
6  Feudal  Aids,  194. 
Calendarium  Rotulorum  Patentium  in  Turri  Londinensi  (1802). 
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(loctiitful,  and  contradict  the  (ivid(;ncc.  'J'hcy  suggest  that  we 
pronounce  the  s  tliat  Jiappens  to  be  written  before  the  t, 
though  we  have  clear  evidence,  in  the  case  of  Exeter,  written 
Execestre  in  the  Domesday  Book,  to  show  that  we  do  not. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  Mr  Zachrisson's 
book  is  one  at  p.  73,  where  he  shows  that,  although  names 
of  this  class  are  now  usually  spelt  with  a  final  -cester,  which  is 
in  fact  merely  pedantic,  they  were  often  spelt  phonetically  in 
former  times  without  the  s,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  5  was 
not  really  sounded.  In  the  case  of  Worcester  and  Leicester, 
the  s-sound  that  meets  the  ear  is  really  that  which  is  written 
ce,  though  the  e  is  not  sounded.  We  might  denote  this  by 
writing  the  names  as  Worce'ter,  Leice'ter,  or  Wo's'ter,  Leis'ter. 
Mr  Zachrisson  gives  a  large  number  of  spellings,  from  various 
writers  and  documents,  to  support  this  contention.  Thus 
Layamon  has  Glocetere,  Leycetre  ;  Robert  of  Gloucester  has 
Excetre,  Gloucetre,  Leicetre,  Wircetre ;  the  Index  to  the 
Charters  in  the  British  Museum  has  Glousetre,  and  the  poem 
of  William  of  Palerne  has  Glouseter.  Capgrave  has  Excetir, 
Glouceter,  Cicetir,  Leycetir,  Wyscetir,  Bysseter;  the  Paston 
Letters  have  Worceter  and  Worseter ;  and  other  similar 
spellings  are  found  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
silly  mania  for  inserting  useless  letters  so  far  prevailed  that 
we  now  have  to  insert  a  b  into  doubt  and  debt,  and  a  c  into 
victuals  and  scent. 

The  result  really  was  this ;  that  when  the  ending  -cete  in 
Grancete  was  confused  with  the  ending  -ceter  (which  was  a 
common  phonetic  spelling  of  that  which  we  now  write  as 
-cester),  the  change  really  amounted  to  no  more  than  the 
addition  of  an  r  at  the  end  of  the  word ;  the  resulting  form 
being  really  Granceter,  as  it  very  often  actually  appears.  But 
it  made  a  good  deal  of  difference  all  the  same.  It  definitely 
preserved  the  original  dissyllabic  pronunciation  of  -set-e,  and 
entirely  stopped  the  tendency  to  reduce  it  to  -set,  which  had 
actually  set  in,  and  was  quite  regular;  just  as  we  have  reduced 
the  A.-S.  Sumerssetan  to  the  modern  Somerset.  Mr  Zachrisson 
shows  that  the  same  suffix  occurs  also  in  Whisson-set,  Norfolk. 
Besides  that,  this  added  r  definitely  identified  the  suffix,  though 
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by  help  of  a  false  etymology,  with  the  suffix  seen  in  Worcester 
and  Leicester,  ultimately  due  to  the  A.-S.  fem.  sb.  ceaster,  which. 
did  not  really,  as  is  so  commonly  supposed,  represent  the  Latin 
castrum,  but  rather  the  Latin  plural  form  castra.  The  A.-S. 
form  was  feminine,  because  castra  was  taken  to  be  a  feminine 
singular.  There  are  many  examples,  in  French  etymology,  of 
a  like  change  of  gender. 

The  net  result  was  that,  after  the  addition  of  r  to  the  end 
of  the  name,  we  find  two  sets  of  forms,  one  ending  in  -cestre 
or  -cester,  and  the  other  in  -ceter,  -cetoiir ;  the  earliest  date  for 
the  added  r  being  after  1300.  Examples  are:  Grauntcestr', 
1327-30,  Patent  Rolls;  Antonio  de  Grancester,  1348,  Annals 
of  Gonville  and  Gains  College,  ed.  J.  Venn,  p.  2 ;  Grancestre, 
1373,  Inq.  p.  M.,  vol.  ll ;  Grancestr',  1426,  Inq.  p.  M.,  vol.  iv ; 
Grauntester,  error  for  Grauncester,  1436,  id. ;  Grancestour, 
1457,  ^(i. ;  Grauncester,  1549,  Index  to  Charters;  Grauncester, 
1557,  Baker's  Hist,  of  St  John's,  l.  382 ;  Grancester,  Magna 
Britannia,  l,  267  (1720).  Without  the  s  we  find  Graunceter, 
fifteenth  century,  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds;  Grawnceter, 
Graundeceter,  sixteenth  century,  id. ;  Gransiter,  Valor  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  II,  226  (temp.  Henry  VIII);  Graundcetour,  1587,  Baker, 
I,  427;  Granceter,  maps  of  1617  and  1626.  But  I  find  no 
example,  down  to  this  last  date,  of  the  use  of  ch,  which  is 
apparently  later  than  1630  at  the  earliest. 

I  now  give,  in  a  brief  form,  a  sufficient  account  of  the 
chronology  of  the  spellings. 

(1)  With  the  suffix  -seta,  -sete,  1080-1428;  spelt  -cete, 
1271-1425. 

(2)  With  the  final  -e  lost;  spelt  -set,  -shet,  -sett,  1210 (?)- 
1331. 

(3)  With  added  r ;  spelt  -ceter,  -cetour,  -siter,  1300  (?)- 
1626. 

(4)  With  s  before  the  t;  spelt  -cestre,  -cester,  1327-1720. 

(5)  With  ch  for  c;  Granchester,  1701. 

I  have  entered  thus  minutely  into  particulars  in  order  to 
make  it  quite  clear,  even  to  such  as  are  not  accustomed  to 
deal  with  dated  examples,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  connect 
the  old  form  Grantacaestir  mentioned  by  Beda,  who  died  in 
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7.35,  with  the  Middle  English  GrauntceHtre,  which  cannot  be 
found  before  1300;  and  still  less,  with  the  modern  Grant- 
chester.  Wlien  once  this  impossible  equation  has  been  set 
aside,  we  can  contemplate,  with  freedom  from  all  bias  and 
prejudice,  the  true  meaning  of  Beda's  words. 

The  famous  passage  occurs  in  Beda's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
bk.  IV.,  c.  19.  I  quote  from  the  edition  by  Mayor  and  Lumby, 
p.  128: — "uenerunt  ad  ciuitatulam  quandam  desolatam  non  pro- 
cul  inde  sitam,  quae  lingua  Anglorum  Grantacaestir  uocatur ; 
et  mox  inuenerunt  iuxta  muros  ciuitatis  locellum  de  marmore 
albo  pulcherrime  factum,"  etc.  The  story  is  that  the  abbess 
Sexburh,  who  had  succeeded  her  sister  iEtheldryth  at  Ely, 
had  t^iken  her  predecessor's  bones  out  of  the  wooden  coffin, 
16  years  after  burial,  and  was  seeking  for  a  new  coffin  in  which 
to  place  them.  To  quote  from  the  translation  by  Dr  Giles, 
"  She  ordered  some  of  the  brothers  to  provide  a  stone  to  make 
a  coffin  of  They  according  went  on  board  ship,  because  the 
country  of  Ely  is  on  every  side  encompassed  with  the  sea  or 
marshes,  and  has  no  large  stones,  and  came  to  a  small  aban- 
doned city,  not  far  from  thence,  which  in  the  language  of 
the  English  is  called  Granta-caestir ;  and  presently,  near  the 
city  walls,  they  found  a  white  marble  coffin,  most  beautifully 
wrought,  and  neatly  covered  with  a  lid  of  the  same  sort  of 
stone."  Dr  Giles  adds  in  a  note,  very  justly: — "the  coffin 
found  here  was  a  relic  of  ancient  Roman  art."  Is  it  not 
clear  that  this  Granta-caestir  is  obviously  the  same  word  as 
the  British  Caer-grant,  mentioned  in  §  7  of  the  history  by 
Nennius,  written  at  an  uncertain  but  very  early  date  ?  The 
words  are  identical,  and  both  mean  •*  Roman  town  beside  the 
Granta."  Where  else  but  at  Cambridge  can  we  look  for  the 
site  of  an  old  Roman  town  beside  the  Granta,  which,  though 
deserted  in  the  seventh  century,  could  still  furnish  a  fine 
specimen  of  old  Roman  art,  exquisitely  wrought  and  made  of 
pure  white  marble  ?  Notice  in  particular  the  mention  of  the 
city  walls ;  the  coffin  was  found  "  iuxta  muros  ciuitatis."  It 
is  amusing  to  find  how  Dr  Giles  has  changed  his  mind  as  to 
this.  In  his  translation  of  Beda,  in  1859,  he  tells  ns  that  the 
place  meant  is  "  Gran tch ester,  near  Cambridge";  but,  in  1875, 
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in  his  translation  of  Nenuius,  he  had  found  out  the  truth,  and 
says  that  Caergrant  is  "Grantchester,  now  Cambridge."  It  just 
makes  all  the  difference. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  can  trace  Beda's  name  at  later  dates. 
There  is  a  charter  printed  by  Kemble,  No.  563,  and  dated  970, 
which  is  written  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  English  portion  is  good  and  valuable,  but  the  Latin  por- 
tion is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  The  former  refers  explicitly 
to  Beda's  story,  and  to  the  white  marble  coffin  ;  the  latter  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  the  expression  "  in  prouincia 
Grantaceaster,"  meaning  the  county  of  Cambridge  or  Cam- 
bridgeshire. There  is  no  reason  against  such  a  use  of  the 
phrase ;  and,  luckily,  it  is  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  No.  907,  in  which  Norfolk  is  called  "  comi- 
tatus  Northfolc,"  Suffolk  is  called  "  comitatus  Sudfolc,"  and 
Cambridgeshire  is  called  "  comitatus  Grantecestriae,"  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say  Grantchester-shire. 

In  Chapter  3  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  life  of  St  Guthlac,  there 
is  a  reference  to  "  the  city  \cestre\  which  is  named  Grante- 
ceaster."  Next,  in  an  Anglo-Norman  poem  by  Gaimar,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  William  Rufus  and  narrates  his  death,  we  find,  at 
1. 1605,  a  description  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Southumbrians,  which 
(he  says)  included  Lincolnshire,  Rutland,  Huntingdonshire,  and 
"la  meite  de  Grantcestre,"  literally,  "the  half  of  Grantchester," 
where  it  is  obvious  that  Grantchester  is  equivalent  to  Grant- 
chester-shire, i.e.  Cambridgeshire.  And  lastly,  as  Mr  Zachrisson 
notes  on  p.  81,  the  whole  matter  is  settled  by  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  who  has : — "  Kair-Grant,  id  est,  Granteceastria, 
quae  modo  dicitur  Cantebrigia " ;  see  Monumenta  Historica 
Britannica,  p.  692.  In  other  words,  Caergrant  and  Granta- 
caestir  and  Cantabrigia  are  merely  varying  names  of  one  and 
the  same  place;  as  every  one  knew  in  the  year  1150. 

It  is  carious  that  this  is  not  really  new.  Not  only  did 
Dr  Giles  say  this  in  1875,  but  it  was  clearly  perceived  nearly 
a  century  ago.  Mr  G.  Dyer,  who  wrote  a  History  of  Cambridge 
in  1814,  refers  to  the  above  passage  and  understands  it  rightly. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  died  about  1155,  and  this  is  the  last 
we  hear  of  Granteceastria.    This  old  name  of  Cambridge,  and 
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afterwards  of  Cambridgosliire,  utterly  died  out  at  least  150 
years  before  the  notion  of  turning  Grantesete  into  Granceter 
arose.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough  ;  for  by  the  ninth  century 
a  permanent  bridge  had  been  built  over  the  Granta,  and  the 
newer  name  Grantebrycg  appears  in  the  A.-S.  Chronicle  under 
the  date  875,  and  has  lasted  ever  since.  The  old  name  Granta- 
caestir  lingered  for  a  time  as  a  name  for  the  county,  but  was 
naturally  superseded  by  the  nev^  name  Grantabrycg-scir,  which 
occurs  as  early  as  1010\  Having  thus  become  useless  both  as 
a  name  for  the  town  and  a  name  for  the  county,  it  is  certain 
that  it  would  never  have  been  heard  of  again,  but  for  the 
curious  accident  that  a  village-name  which  ought  to  have 
become  Granset  (conformably  with  Somer-set  and  Dor-set) 
had  its  name  perverted  in  the  fourteenth,  century  by  scribes 
who  confused  the  suffix  -sete  with  the  -ceter  which  was  fre- 
quently written  -cestre  and  was  known  to  represent  the  Latin 
castra.  The  modern  Grantchester  owes  its  name  solely  to  a 
false  identification  and  to  popular  etymology. 

I  beg  leave  to  append  a  word  of  warning.  To  make  a  false 
identification  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  absolutely 
amazing  to  observe  how  far  from  the  truth  a  man  may  travel, 
when  he  is  once  out  of  his  way.  A  History  of  Cambridgeshire 
appeared  in  1753,  written  by  Mr  E.  Carterl  He  was  persuaded 
that  Grantacaestir  meant  the  village  of  Grantchester,  but  he 
saw  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  once  denoted  a  place  of 
some  importance,  and  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
once  a  place  of  immense  size.  With  his  own  words  staring 
him  in  the  face — that  Grantchester  was  named  from  the 
river  Granta — he  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  true  sense  of 
Grantchester  was  the  "grand"  or  great  city.  "How  far  (he 
says)  this  city  extended  itself  is  uncertain  ;  some  say  it  not 
only  reached  Grantbridge,  now  corruptly  called  Cambridge,  but 
northward  beyond  the  castle.... About  the  year  of  Christ  700, 

^  Place-navies  of  Cambs.,  p.  29.  Our  town-bridge  is,  in  one  respect,  the 
most  celebrated  in  England,  since  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  given  a  name  to  a 
shire.  Among  the  shire-names  we  find  no  less  than  five  fords,  viz.  Bedford, 
Hereford,  Hertford,  Oxford,  and  Stafford. 

2  I  quote  from  the  reprint  of  1819. 
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it  were  a  doubt  (says  a  learned  author)  whether  this  city  and 
the  town  of  Cambridge  were  not  united,  or  a  part  or  member 
to  that  city ;  or  if  it  was  not  one  continued  city,  is  a  great 
uncertainty.  Yet  it  may  be  thought,  that  while  this  city 
flourished,  Cambridge  had  but  small  reputation  ;  and  that  after 
the  destruction  of  this  city,  Cambridge  began  to  flourish,  and 
grow  out  of  the  ruins  thereof.  That  whatever  was  spoken 
by  ancient  historians  before,  or  immediately  after  the  coming 
of  the  Saxons,  must  be  intended  of  this  city  of  Granchester ; 
but  after  the  ruin  thereof,  must  necessarily  be  meant  of,  and 
attributed  to  Grantbridge  or  Cambridge,  where  now  the  town 
and  university  is  seated  [sic] ;  though  some  will  have  it  that 
the  university  was  first  placed  in  this  city,  and  afterwards 
translated  to  Grantbridge."  I  may  add,  parenthetically,  that 
the  "  learned  author  "  whom  Carter  followed  was  Dr  Caius. 

It  is  easy  to  reduce  all  this  strange  farrago  to  plain  sense 
by  remembering  two  facts.  The  first  is  that  Sigeberht,  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
founding  of  onr  university,  in  spite  of  the  boastful,  but  men- 
dacious affirmation  made  in  our  Commemoration  of  Benefactors; 
for  there  was  nothing  here  that  could  be  called  a  university  till 
long  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  other  is  that,  what- 
ever ruin  befell  the  old  Grantchester,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Cambridge  flourished  in  its  stead  ;  not  because  it  was  "  trans- 
lated "  from  one  place  to  another,  but  rather  because,  like  the 
celebrated  phoenix,  it  arose  once  more,  with  renewed  vigour, 
from  its  own  ashes. 

The  net  result  is  most  satisfactory,  as  the  past  history  of 
Cambridge  now  becomes  quite  clear.  It  was  called  Granta- 
brycg  or  Granta-bridge  in  the  ninth  century,  after  the  bridge 
had  been  first  built.  In  the  eighth  century,  however,  it  was 
called  Grantacaestir ;  and  such  must  have  been  its  name  also 
when  St  iEtheldryth  founded  a  monastery  at  Ely.  And  this 
name  was  merely  the  English  form  of  the  British  Caergrant,  a 
name  which  indicates  a  Boman  origin. 

Professor  Hughes,  in  responding  to  the  invitation  of  the  President 
to  propose  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  for  this  very  interesting 
Communication,  which  they  had  just  listened  to,  said  that  he  had  always 
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appojilcd  to  l)r  Skeat  in  Huch  philological  Hu])jcctH,  and  that  it  was  not 
the  fir.st  time  that  they  had  had  the  uho  and  origin  of  the  word  Chester 
brought  before  thern^ 

There  were,  however,  .some  other  questioriB  incidentally  raised  on 
which  he  would  ask  for  further  information.  If  the  name  of  Grantchester 
owed  its  present  form  to  a  late  pedantic  assimilation  of  the  Saxon  word 
GRANSET  to  Grantacaestrs  the  name  of  Cambridge  which  was  indirectly 
derived  from  the  Roman  form,  what  was  the  name  of  Grantchester  in 
Roman  times  ?  There  were,  he  thought,  almost  as  many  traces  of  Roman 
occupation  around  Grantchester  as  there  were  around  Cambridge — was 
Grantchester  then  deserted  between  the  times  of  the  Romanised  British 
and  the  early  English  occupiers  of  the  site,  so  that  no  inhabitants  were 
left  to  hand  on  the  ancient  name  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  archaeology  of  Grantchester  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  all  attempts  to  explain  the  early  history  of  Cambridge, 
and  they  were  much  indebted  to  Dr  Skeat  for  laying  so  clearly  before 
them  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  names. 


1  See  Proc.  Camh.  Ant.  Soc,  Nov.  26,  1894,  p.  26. 
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Monday,  6  December,  1909. 
Dr  Venn,  Member  of  the  Council,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communications  were  made : 

(1)  The  Rev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  read  a  paper,  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  maps  and  plans,  on 

The  Old  Mills  of  Cambridge'. 

(2)  Sir  George  Fordham  read  the  following  papers: 

{a)  An  Itinerary  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
"Le  Guide  des  Chemins  d'Angleterre,"  Jean 
Bernard,  Paris,  1579. 

(b)    John  Cary,  Engraver  and  Mapseller 
(fl.  1769-1836). 

1  This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  for  Easter  Term,  1910. 
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Monday,  31  January,  1910. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Arthur  Gray,  Esq.,  M.A.,  read  a  paper,  illustrated  with 
maps  and  plans,  on 

The  Ford  and  Bridge  of  Cambridge. 

The  name  Cambridge,  or  Grantebrige,  has  long  been  a  fruit- 
ful ground  for  speculation,  to  which  I  have  contributed  some 
share  myself.  It  has  been  the  first  element  in  the  name  about 
which  controversy  has  gathered.  It  is  the  second  to  which 
I  invite  your  attention  now.  The  suffix  "  bridge  "  is  sufficiently 
common  in  place-names  ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  before  now 
that  the  names — those  at  least  which  have  any  antiquity — in 
which  it  occurs  are  of  unimportant  places  situated  on  insig- 
nificant streams.  Cambridge  is  the  only  parliamentary  borough, 
Cambridgeshire  the  only  county  whose  name  contains  it.  This 
is  not  merely  a  singularity.  It  has  a  historical  significance. 
We  shall  be  helped  to  an  understanding  of  this  significance  by 
a  consideration  of  the  origin  and  primary  use  of  the  word 
"bridge."  It  has  no  relations  in  the  Graeco-Italic  or  Celtic 
branches  of  the  Indo-European  speech.  It  is  purely  Teutonic, 
and  in  one  form  or  another  it  belongs  to  all  the  Germanic  and 
Scandinavian  languages.  When  our  Saxon  forefathers  first 
came  to  Britain  they  found  everywhere  monuments  of  Roman 
civilisation — paved  roads,  military  camps,  walls  of  brick  or 
stone  and  lofty  piles  of  masonry — things  with  which  they  were 
altogether  unfamiliar  in  their  North-German  home.  For  such 
unfamiliar  things  they  borrowed  Roman  names — street,  Chester, 
wall,  tower.  But  they  had  no  need  to  borrow  a  word  for 
"bridge,"  for  the  thing  and  the  name  were  Teutonic.  The 
primitive  Teutonic  bridge,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  a  thing 
of  wood.  Arched  bridges,  called  in  medieval  times  "bow" 
bridges,  were  not  generally  introduced  into  England  until  after 
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the  Conquest.  The  celebrated  bridge  of  Stratford  atte  Bow 
was  erected  in  the  twelfth  century. 

It  has  sometimes  been  surmised — I  do  not  know  for  what 
reasons — that  the  bridge  which  gave  Cambridge  its  name  was 
not  a  bridge  carried  across  the  river  but  a  hithe  on  its  bank. 
There  is  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition.  A  reference  to 
The  New  English  Dictionary  will  show  that  "  bridge "  never 
at  any  period  of  the  English  language  meant  "hithe."  It 
will  show  further  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  in 
English,  and  of  the  related  words  in  other  Teutonic  languages, 
was  simply  bridge  "  in  its  ordinary  acceptation — a  structure 
carrying  a  road  over  a  river  or  ravine.  Even  if  there  could  be 
a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  bridge  "  there  is  none  about  the 
Latin  pons.  The  Liher  Eliensis  (p.  135,  ed.  Stewart)  mentions 
the  pons  of  Grantebrige  as  existing  in  the  tenth  century. 
Pons  means  "  bridge  "  simply,  not  "  hithe." 

At  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasions  Roman  bridges  of 
masonry  were  in  existence  and  in  use  in  all  parts  of  southern 
Britain.  Baeda  {Ecd.  Hist.  I.  11)  speaks  of  the  cities,  temples, 
bridges  and  paved  roads  which  in  his  day  testified  to  the  Roman 
occupation.  One  bridge,  that  at  Verulamium,  he  mentions  as 
existing  at  the  time  of  St  Albans  martyrdom,  a.d.  305.  But 
it  is  practically  certain  that  Roman  bridges  were  either  destroyed 
by  the  Saxons  or  went  into  decay  soon  after  their  arrival,  and 
it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  for  at  least  three  centuries  after 
their  invasion  no  bridge  of  any  importance  existed  in  England. 
Baeda  mentions  no  bridge  that  was  in  use  in  his  time  and  no 
place-name  that  contains  the  suffix  "  bridge."  Equally  clear  is 
the  evidence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Many — indeed 
most — of  the  battles  of  early  Saxon  times  were  brought  about 
by  a  disputed  river-passage ;  never  is  there  any  mention  of  a 
bridge.  In  the  annals  of  the  period  449-875  the  Chronicle 
mentions  sixteen  places  whose  names  end  in  "  ford,"  but  not 
one  which  ends  in  "bridge."  In  all  the  record  of  that  time 
I  know  but  one  mention  of  a  bridge.  It  is  in  the  Gesta  Ponti- 
ficum  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (Rolls  Series,  p.  270),  where  a 
legend  is  told,  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  King  Alfred,  that 
Aldhelm,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  who  lived  about  the  year  700, 
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used  to  attract  the  people  to  his  discourses  by  standing  on 
the  bridge  at  Mahnesbury  and  singing  to  them  glees  in 
their  mother-tongue.  The  river  at  Malmesbury  is  the  infant 
Avon. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  earliest  use  in  English 
literature  of  the  word  hrycg,a,  bridge,  occurs  in  the  proper  name 
Grantebrycge,  or  Grantanbrycge,  the  old  name  of  Cambridge. 
It  is  in  the  Chronicle,  in  the  record  of  the  year  875,  when  the 
Danes  came  to  Cambridge  from  Repton  and  remained  there  for 
a  year.  The  Corpus  MS.  of  the  Chronicle,  which  contains  this 
passage,  dates  from  the  time  of  Alfred  and  is  therefore  nearly 
contemporary  with  the  events  of  875.  To  Baeda,  who  died  in 
735'  and  carried  his  Ecclesiastical  History  down  to  731,  the 
place  was  known  as  Grantacaestir,  and  Felix  of  Crowland,  who 
was  his  contemporary,  in  his  Life  of  St  Guthlac,  speaks  of  it  as 
the  castellum  called  Granta.  It  is  therefore  as  certain  as  anything 
of  that  time  can  be  that  no  bridge,  unless  it  were  a  ruin  dating 
from  the  Roman  occupation,  existed  there  in  their  day.  The 
bridge  must  have  come  into  existence  between  731  and  875. 
In  order  of  time  the  next  bridge  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  is 
that  at  Brycge,  or  Cwatbrycge — the  name  is  given  in  either 
form  in  various  MSS. — which  was  near  the  Severn ;  the  Danes 
made  a  "  work  "  there  in  896.  The  Trent  bridge  at  Nottingham 
is  next;  it  was  "  worked"  in  924  by  that  great  military  builder, 
Edward  the  Elder.  London  Bridge  is  first  mentioned  by  the 
Chronicle  in  the  account  of  Cnut's  ship  assault  on  London  in 
1016,  but  it  had  existed  earlier \  Brycstow,  or  Bristol,  is 
mentioned  in  1050.  These  are  all  the  pre-Conquest  bridges 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle. 

Grantabrycge,  the  name  which  the  town  bore  in  875,  is  in 
strictness  a  locative  case  and  means  "at  the  Granta  bridge." 
The  town  owed,  if  not  its  origin,  at  least  such  importance  as  it 
possessed  to  its  position  at  the  bridge.  The  bridge,  as  I  have 
said,  was  built  after  731  and  before  875.    Is  it  possible,  within 

^  In  a  charter  of  Bishop  Aethelwold,  963 — 975  (Thorpe,  Diplomatarium,  p. 
230)  there  is  a  curious  reference  to  the  drowning  at  London  Bridge  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  detected  driving  an  iron  pin  into  one  Aelsie,  i.e.  apparently  into 
a  waxen  figure  of  him,  a  kind  of  witchcraft. 
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those  years,  to  fix  a  more  closely  approximate  date  for  its 
construction  ?  With  a  moderate  degree  of  probability  I  think 
that  it  is.  In  my  paper  on  The  Dual  Origin  of  the  Town  of 
Camhi'idge  I  have  collected  evidence  from  a  variety  of  sources 
which  points  to  the  conclusions — that  Cambridgeshire  was  parted 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia  up  to  the 
time,  about  827,  when  both  kingdoms  fell  under  the  supremacy 
of  Wessex  ;  that  the  Cam,  below  Cambridge,  and  the  old  Ouse, 
or  West  River,  served  as  the  boundary  of  the  kingdoms ;  and 
that  the  town  of  Cambridge  was  debatable  ground  and  occupied 
in  its  south-eastern  and  north-western  parts  respectively  by 
either  people.  A  significant  circumstance  led  me  to  conclude 
that  the  bridge  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Mercians.  From  very 
early  times  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
bridge  was  maintained  by  a  tax  levied  on  certain  estates  in  the 
county,  and  these  estates  were  exclusively  situated  in  the  parts 
of  the  county  which  my  evidence  showed  were  always  Mercian. 
If  the  bridge  had  been  erected  after  827,  when  both  peoples 
were  subject  to  Wessex,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  im- 
posing the  burden  exclusively  on  the  Mercians.  I  infer  that 
it  was  built  before  827.  On  the  other  hand  the  anarchy  and 
political  depression  of  the  Mercian  people  before  the  accession 
of  Offa  make  it  improbable  that  they  would  have  undertaken 
such  a  considerable  engineering  feat  as  the  bridging  of  a  river 
on  their  border,  nor  had  they  any  motive  then  for  attempting 
it.  The  building  of  the  bridge  must  be  referred  to  a  time  when 
the  Mercians  were  so  confident  of  their  superiority  over  their 
eastern  neighbours  that  they  wished  to  establish  an  easy  com- 
munication with  East  Anglia.  That  time  we  may  conjecturally 
refer  to  Offa's  reign  (758—796).  Offa  put  to  death  the  East 
Anglian  king,  Aethelbert,  ''pervaded,"  as  William  of  Malmesbury 
says,  the  whole  East  Anglian  country  and  annexed  it  to  his 
dominions.  When  he  erected  a  new  archiepiscopal  province 
for  Mercia,  with  its  seat  at  Lichfield,  he  included  in  it  the  two 
East  Anglian  sees  of  Elmham  and  Dunwich  {Gesta  Regum, 
Kolls  Series,  I.  85).  After  his  death  East  Anglia  recovered  its 
independence,  and  if  the  bridge-tax  had  been  levied  by  him  on 
East  Anglians  as  well  as  Mercians,  it  then,  no  doubt,  ceased  to 
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be  paid  by  tho  former.  To  Offa,  tlioii,  I  think  that  it  is  likely 
that  Cambridge  owed  its  bridge  and  its  early  importance. 

Having  let  our  imaginary  forces  work  thus  far  we  may  next 
ask  what  was  the  motive  which  suggested  to  Offa  a  mechanical 
feat  so  remarkable  at  the  time  as  the  bridging  of  the  Cam.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Cambridge  was  the  key  to  the 
strength  of  Mercia,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  assert 
that  overlord  ship  of  England  to  which  Offa  aspired  and  ultimately 
attained.  The  constant  struggle  of  the  Mercian  kings  was  to 
obtain  an  outlet  to  the  eastern  sea.  Before  Offa's  reign  their 
only  seaboard  was  in  Lincolnshire,  which  offered  few  facilities 
for  over-sea  communication.  Owing  to  its  inland  position 
Mercia  under  its  earlier  kings  was  far  inferior  in  civilisation 
to  its  neighbours,  Wessex,  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia.  In 
a  well-known  letter  addressed  to  Aethelbald,  Offa's  predecessor, 
Boniface  stigmatises  the  Mercians  as  more  savage  than  the 
heathen  Saxons  and  Wends  of  Germany.  Under  Offa  Mercia 
becomes  rich  and  civilised.  He  is  a  great  builder.  He  creates 
the  two  monasteries  of  Bath  and  St  Albans — the  latter  extolled 
as  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  its  time  in  England.  He 
negotiates  with  Charlemagne  on  terms  of  equality  a  treaty  for 
the  protection  and  taxation  of  merchants  trading  over-sea. 
This  implies  the  possession  of  a  seaboard.  And  the  seaboard 
which  Offa  gained  was  that  of  East  Anglia  with  its  ports  at 
Burgh  Castle  and  Dunwich,  as  well  as  the  Essex  river  ports,  of 
which  the  chief  was  Colchester. 

The  importance  of  the  bridge  at  Cambridge  lay  in  the  fact 
that  over  it  was  carried  the  only  road,  practicable  for  an  army, 
which  connected  Mercia  with  the  east  coast  ports.  At  Cambridge 
two  great  Roman  highways  crossed — the  Akeman  Street,  run- 
ning from  Cirencester  to  Brancaster,  and  the  road  which  in 
modern  times  has  got  the  name  of  Via  Devana  :  in  medieval 
times  the  part  of  it  which  lies  between  Cambridge  and  Haverhill 
was  known  as  Wolvestrate,  the  Wolf's  street,  later  corrupted  to 
Wool  Street  Way  and  Worsted  Way.  The  Via  Devana  is 
supposed  to  have  passed  from  Colchester  to  Leicester  and 
Chester,  and  at  Godmanchester  it  struck  the  Ermine  Street 
leading  from  London  to  the  shore  of  the  Humber.    The  reason 
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that  these  two  ways  intersected  at  Cambridge  obviously  was 
that  the  place  lay  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Fen. 
To  all  intents  Cambridge  was  a  seaport  town  in  Saxon  times 
just  as  much  as  Wisbech  and  Lynn,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Fen,  are  to-day.  The  Liber  Eliensis  (p.  148,  ed.  Stewart) 
incidentally  mentions  ships  which  came  from  Ireland  to  trade 
at  Cambridge  in  the  tenth  century.  Below  Cambridge  there 
were  no  fords  of  any  but  local  consequence,  for  the  wide  lagoons 
on  either  side  of  the  river  made  the  banks  unapproachable  to 
the  traveller  on  horse  or  on  foot.    There  were  dangerous  routes 


across  the  Fen,  from  Suffolk  to  Huntingdon  and  from  Norfolk 
to  Peterborough,  by  which  the  solitary  trader  might  pick  his 
way  among  islands  and  morasses.  But,  as  was  demonstrated 
by  the  fatal  experiment  which  King  John  made  at  Suttonbridge, 
in  1216,  the  whole  region  was  impracticable  to  an  army.  The 
portion  of  the  Roman  Akeman  Street  which  connected  Cam- 
bridge with  Ely  was  apparently  almost  completely  disused  in 
Saxon  times.  I  do  not  find  it  mentioned  once  in  medieval 
writings.  It  was  not  used  in  their  assaults  on  the  Isle  of  Ely 
either  by  the  Conqueror  in  1072,  or  by  Edward  I  in  1268.  As 
Dugdale  in  his  History  of  Imhanking  (p.  355,  ed.  1772)  says 
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the  only  entrances  to  the  Tsle  of  Ely  before  the  draining  of  the 
feiiH  were  at  Littleport,  Sturitney'  Aldreth  and  Erith.  Traffic 
between  Cambridge  and  Ely,  down  to  very  recent  times,  went 
almost  entirely  by  water.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Stretham  bridge 
did  not  exist,  and  the  ordinary  land  approach  to  Ely  from 
Cambridge  was  by  the  difficult  and  circuitous  route  of  Aldreth 
Causeway.  As  Mercia  was  barred  from  East  Anglia  by  the  fens 
to  tlie  north  of  Cambridge  so  to  the  south  it  was  cut  off  from 
Essex  by  the  forest  in  Hertfordshire.  No  road  lay  in  that 
direction  in  Roman  or  Saxon  times. 

On  its  landward  side  East  Anglia  was  assailable  only  by  one 
route,  that  of  Icknield  Street,  which  in  Cambridgeshire  rims 
between  Royston  and  Newmarket,  crossing  the  upper  Cam  at 
Whittlesford  and  the  Devil's  Ditch  at  the  edge  of  Newmarket 
Heath.  Between  Cambridge  and  the  Devil's  Ditch  no  military 
road  existed.  But  the  ten  miles  of  intervening  country  were 
unimpeded  by  fen  or  forest  and  quite  practicable  for  an  army. 
By  this  route  Offa  must  have  made  his  assault  on  East 
Anglia. 

That  an  army  operating  between  the  east  coast  and  central 
England  almost  of  necessity  took  Cambridge  on  its  route  is 
shown  by  the  movements  of  the  Danish  armies  in  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  centuries.  East  Anglia  was  their  constant  base.  They 
land  there  in  866  and  "  were  there  horsed."  Next  year  they 
go  over  the  Humber  to  York,  and  it  is  manifest  that  they 
followed  the  Icknield  Way,  Via  Devana  and  Ermine  Street, 
passing  through  Cambridge.  In  870  they  return  by  the  same 
route  and  winter  at  Thetford.  In  875  a  part  of  their  army 
comes  from  Repton  to  Cambridge  by  the  Via  Devana.  In  880 
they  come  from  Cirencester  to  East  Anglia,  and,  as  they  must 
have  gone  by  Akeman  Street,  they  could  not  fail  to  pass  Cam- 
bridge on  the  way.  In  905  they  leave  East  Anglia  and  go  to 
Cricklade,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Cirencester.  Returning 
the  same  year  they  cut  off  a  Kentish  detachment  which  is  raid- 
ing the  country  occupied  by  the  Danes  between  the  dykes  and 
the  Ouse.    In  1010  the  tale  is  repeated.    The  Danes  land  at 

^  Stuntney  Causeway,  carried  across  Soham  Fen,  was  not  made  until  the 
twelfth  century. 
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Ipswich,  burn  Thetford  and  Cambridge,  and  then  go  southwards 
to  the  Thames.    In  connection  with  this  raid  Henry  of  Hunt- 

'  ingdon  tells  the  story  of  the  brave  man  of  Balsham  who 
singlehanded  defended  himself  on  the  stairs  of  the  church 
tower  against  the  whole  Danish  force ;  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  Danes  went  by  Wool  Street\  The  conditions  were 
not  changed  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  1215,  when  King 
John  was  ravaging  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Matthew  of  Paris  tells 
us  that  the  Barons  hastily  raised  the  siege  of  Windsor  and 
marched  to  Cambridge  in  order  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  the 
north.  The  king,  however,  reached  Cambridge  before  them 
and  passed  on  to  Stamford  by  the  Via  Devana.  Next  year  he 
was  compelled  to  take  the  Well-stream  route  because  the 
Barons  were  in  occupation  of  Cambridge. 

I  Before  there  was  a  bridge  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  a  ford  existed  at  the  point  where  the  Via  Devana  crossed 
the  river.  Essex,  when  he  was  digging  the  foundations  of  his 
bridge  in  1754,  discovered  traces  of  it  as  "  a  very  firm  pavement 
of  pebbles,"  but  he  did  not  put  on  record  its  exact  position. 
It  would  appear  that  it  was  not  quite  in  line  with  the  present 
street,  but  a  little  below  the  bridge.  Professor  Hughes  tells  me 
that  he  has  seen  traces  of  a  paved  causeway,  five  or  six  feet 
under  the  present  surface,  in  the  Quay  Side,  near  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  bridge.  From  Mr  Lofts,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs 
Coulson  and  Lofts,  I  learn  that  a  few  years  ago  a  paved  way 
was  discovered  by  his  workmen  when  they  were  digging  at  the 
entrance  of  a  courtyard,  now  belonging  to  Messrs  Macintosh,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Bridge  Street  and  opposite  the  Master's 
Lodge  of  St  John's  College.  With  this  evidence  we  may 
compare  that  given  by  Professor  Babington  in  his  Ancient 
Cambridgeshire  (p.  26),  where  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1823 
a  timber  causeway  was  discovered  "  extending  from  near  the 
Great  Bridge  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  occupy- 
ing about  half  the  width  of  the  street  on  its  eastern  side.  It 
was  at  about  fourteen  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the 

1  At  Hadstock,  which  is  two  miles  south  of  Wool  Street,  the  skin  of  a 
"Dane"  was  formerly  nailed  on  the  church  door :  the  nails  are  still  in  the  door. 
Possibly  he  was  a  straggler  from  the  main  force. 
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ground,  had  bJack  peat  earth  beneath  it,  and  was  covered  by  a 
few  feet  of  the  same  kind  of  soil."  From  the  depth  at  which  it 
was  discovered  it  would  seem  that  this  was  an  earlier  track  than 
that  seen  by  Professor  Hughes,  though  its  direction  was  the 
same.  Professor  Babington  argues  with  much  probability  that 
the  only  time  when  the  timber  road-way  could  have  been  so 
long  disused  as  to  allow  such  a  growth  of  peat  above  it  was  the 
interval  between  the  departure  of  the  Roman  legionaries  and 
the  settlement  of  the  site  by  the  English  invaders.  In  any 
case  it  seems  clear  that  the  ford  was  below  the  bridge,  and 


The  Ford  and  Bridge  at  Cambridge. 


probably  it  was  not  quite  parallel  with  it,  but  deflected  towards 
the  Castle  mound.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Sidney  Street  and 
Bridge  Street  follow  a  straight  course  directly  towards  the 
Castle  mound,  but  that  near  St  Clement's  church  the  latter 
street  bends  slightly  westward.  Probably  the  ford  remained  in 
use  while  the  bridge  was  being  built,  and  it  was  at  that  time 
that  the  road  was  deflected  to  connect  with  the  bridge.  I  have 
observed  that  it  is  a  pretty  constant  rule  that  bridges  do  not 
occupy  exactly  the  position  of  older  fords,  but  are  either  above 
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or  below  them  ;  Whittlesford  bridge  is  a  case  in  point^  If  we 
assume  that  the  bank  in  Magdalene  garden  is  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Roman  vallum,  and  that  the  road  left  the 
castrum  by  its  southern  gate  the  ford  must  have  been  below 
the  bridge.  The  Decuman  and  Praetorian  gates  in  a  Roman 
camp  were  placed  at  the  middle  points  in  the  vallum.  As  the 
bank  once  extended  from  the  eastern  end  of  Magdalene  garden 
to  the  corner  made  by  Pound  Hill  and  Northampton  Street  the 
middle  point  must  have  been  very  near  the  eastern  end  of 
St  Giles'  church. 

As  I  have  shown  in  my  communication  on  The  Dual  Origin 
of  Cambridge  Town,  a  variety  of  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  river  Cam,  from  the  point  where  it  enters 
Cambridge  township  from  Trumpington  parish,  served  as  the 
boundary  between  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  and  so  continued 
below  the  town  almost  as  far  as  the  junction  with  the  West 
River.  But  at  two  points  in  Cambridge  this  was  not  so.  My 
evidence  showed  that  at  the  Mills  the  border  crossed  the  river 
so  as  to  include  Newnham  hamlet  in  East  Anglian  territory. 
At  the  Great  Bridge  the  converse  happened.  I  was  drawn  to 
the  conclusion  that  both  banks  there  belonged  to  the  Mercians, 
who  claimed  on  the  southern  side  the  area  now  comprised  by 
the  parishes  of  St  Clement  and  the  Round  Church.  If  we 
think  of  this  part  of  Cambridge  as  it  is  to-day,  crowded  with 
dwellings  on  either  bank,  this  seems  a  peculiarity.  If  we  think 
of  it  as  it  was  in  Baeda's  time — a  desolate  site  whose  only 
importance  was  that  it  was  the  approach  to  a  river-passage  of 
considerable  military  consequence — the  arrangement  was  per- 
fectly natural,  and  even  inevitable.  It  was  a  military  necessity 
of  primitive  days  that  where  an  important  road  crossed  a 
river  which  was  a  tribal  boundary  the  ford  or  bridge  should  be 
exclusively  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  two  peoples.  The 

1  A  ford  was  not  necessarily  disused  when  an  adjoining  bridge  was  built,  as 
is  shown  by  an  incident  recorded  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  cited  by  Dug- 
dale.  After  the  Danish  army,  in  870,  sacked  and  burnt  the  monastery  at 
Peterborough  it  started  for  Huntingdon,  The  main  army  crossed  the  Nene  in 
safety,  but  two  "  chariots,"  laden  with  spoil,  attempted  to  pass  through  the 
river  on  the  left  side  of  a  stone  bridge,  and  were  lost  in  deep  water.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  stone  bridge  in  870  is  noteworthy. 
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rule  does  not  apply  only  to  fords  and  tribal  boundaries;  an  old 
mill  occupying  both  banks  of  a  stream  which  is  a  parish 
boundary  generally  belongs  to  one,  not  to  both  parishes.  An 
investigation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps  will  show  that  the 
rule  is  pretty  constant  as  applied  to  fords  and  tribal  bounds. 
The  best  illustration  of  it  is  the  Thames  in  its  upper  reaches. 
At  most  times  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  it  the  river  divided 
Mercia  from  Wessex,  as  it  still  divides  the  counties.  But  there 
are  a  few  places  where  it  is  not  a  county  boundary.  The 
nearest  above  London  is  at  Staines,  where  the  Danes  crossed 
the  river  in  1009.  Here  was  the  river-passage  on  the  Roman 
road  from  London  to  Winchester.  At  Staines  the  Middlesex 
boundary  crosses  the  river  and  includes  a  small  plot  on  the 
southern  bank  next  the  road.  The  plot  is  just  above  the  present 
bridge  and  marks  the  position  of  the  ford.  Just  as  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  straight  course  of  the  road  on  the  Middlesex  side  is 
deflected  before  it  reaches  the  bridge.  At  Streatley  a  branch 
of  the  Icknield  Way  crossed  the  river.  On  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river,  just  above  the  bridge,  there  is  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  now  occupied  by  an  inn,  which  belongs  to  Oxfordshire. 
At  Wallingford  the  Icknield  Way  strikes  the  river.  King 
Svein  crossed  there  in  1013.  The  Wessex  boundary  here 
encloses  both  sides  of  the  road  on  the  northern  bank.  At 
Oxford  the  Mercian  boundary  takes  in  a  portion  of  the  southern 
bank.  King  Svein  crossed  the  Thames  at  Oxford  in  1013, 
shortly  before  he  was  at  Wallingford. 

In  Cambridgeshire  besides  the  river-passage  at  Cambridge 
there  was  only  one  ford  of  any  importance.  This  was  at 
Whittlesford  where  the  Icknield  Way  crossed  the  upper  Cam. 
The  other  fords  on  the  upper  river  were  only  of  local  use,  but 
the  importance  of  the  passage  at  Whittlesford  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  bridge  there  was  the  only  "  King's  Bridge  "  in 
the  county,  except  the  Great  Bridge  at  Cambridge.  It  is  a 
significant  thing  that  the  ford  at  Whittlesford  is  the  only  point 
on  the  upper  river  which  the  East  Anglian  border  touches. 
Between  the  parishes  of  Sawston  and  Hinxton,  both  contained 
in  the  Mercian  hundred  of  Whittlesford,  the  parish  of  Pampis- 
ford,  belonging  to  the  East  Anglian  hundred  of  Chilford,  thrusts 
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a  tapering  wedge  which  just  reaches  the  ford.  On  the  opposite 
western  bank,  just  below  the  bridge,  there  is  a  small  patch  of 
ground,  just  large  enough  to  contain  a  cottage  and  its  garden, 
which  is  carved  out  of  the  parish  of  Whittlesford  and  belongs 
to  Pampisford.  Doubtless  it  marks  the  position  of  the  old  ford, 
which,  if  my  theory  be  correct,  was  in  possession  of  the  East 
Anglians. 

One  other  ford  there  was  in  Cambridgeshire  which  gave 
passage  over  a  river  which  was  a  tribal  boundary.  The  Akeman 
Street  between  Cambridge  and  Ely,  as  I  have  said,  was  little 
used  in  Saxon  and  medieval  times.  But  there  was  a  river- 
passage  where  it  crossed  the  Old  Ouse,  or  West  River — the  ford 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  Elford  Closes,  which  are  in 
Stretham  parish  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  Here 
again  we  find  an  overlapping  boundary,  as  at  Cambridge  and 
Whittlesford.  The  West  River  from  Erith  downwards  was  the 
limit  of  Mercia  and  the  East  Anglian  Isle  of  Ely.  But  when  it 
reaches  Stretham  parish  it  ceases  to  be  so.  Stretham  is  the 
only  parish  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Isle  which  is  not 
entirely  bounded  by  the  river.  At  the  point  where  the  Beach 
Ditch  and  the  modern  road  reach  the  river  the  parish  extends 
itself  to  the  southern  bank.  The  old  road  crossed  the  river  at 
some  distance  below  the  modern  bridge.  The  ford  was  there- 
fore exclusively  in  East  Anglian  territory. 

At  Stretham,  at  Whittlesford  and  at  Newnham  the  fords 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  keeping  of  the  East  Anglians.  That 
would  warrant  the  belief  that  in  early  times  they  were  the 
stronger  people  ;  and  such  a  belief  has  confirmation  in  the  facts 
to  be  derived  from  Baeda's  History  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  Raedwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  was  Bretwalda 
between  616  and  632.  Baeda  tells  us  that  he  slew  Aethelfrith, 
king  of  Northumbria,  in  a  battle  at  the  river  Idle  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Mercia.  The  position  of  the  battle-field 
indicates  that  he  had  a  subject  Mercia  in  his  rear.  But  at  the 
Great  Bridge  of  Cambridge  the  position  seems  to  be  reversed. 
When  the  bridge  was  built  both  banks  of  the  Cam  were  held 
by  the  Mercians.  If  it  was  built  in  Offa's  time  that  is  just 
what  might  be  expected.    But  in  the  Cambridge  watercourse 
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we  see  evidence  of  a  time  when  the  northern  bank  was  held  by 
the  southern  people.  The  watercourse  was,  no  doubt,  originally 
a  branch  of  the  Cain  ;  but  the  evidence  is  clear  that  it  was 
straightened  and  diverted,  so  as  to  enclose  a  rectangular  space 
which  covered  the  ford.  The  object  of  this  diversion  can  only 
have  been  the  protection  of  the  river-passage  from  an  enemy 
attacking  from  the  northern  side.  The  Saxon  name,  Armeswerk, 
given  to  the  rectangular  enclosure  tells  us  two  things :  first, 
that  this  tete  de  pont  was  the  work,  not  of  Roman  or  Norman, 
but  of  the  Saxons  ;  secondly,  that  it  was  one  of  those  "  works," 
designed  either  for  the  protection  of  a  river-passage  or  the 
obstruction  of  the  river  to  an  enemy's  ships,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  in  the  Chronicle.  The  Danes  "  wrought  a  work  "  at 
Quatbridge,  near  the  Severn,  in  896,  and  another  on  the  Ouse 
at  Tempsford  in  921  :  they  stormed  a  "  work  "  on  the  Limen,  in 
Sussex,  in  892  ;  Alfred  made  two  "  works,"  one  on  either  side  of 
the  river  Lea,  in  896.  Southwark,  Newark,  Warkworth,  were 
all  such  river  fortresses.  And  such  in  East  Anglian  hands, 
I  believe,  was  our  Cambridge  Armeswerk. 


Appendix. 

Since  I  wrote  my  communication  on  The  Dual  Origin  of  the 
Town  of  Cambridge  my  attention  has  been  drawn  by  an  article 
in  the  Historical  Review  (No.  93,  January,  1 909)  to  a  passage  in 
Gaimar's  Lestorie  des  Engles,  which  is  strongly  confirmatory  of 
the  view  which  I  took  in  the  communication  that  Cambridge, 
either  the  town  or  the  county,  or  both,  was  parted  between 
the  Mercians  and  East  Anglians.  Gaimar  wrote  his  metrical 
Norman-French  History  about  the  year  1140.  For  his  materials 
he  drew  largely  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  but  his  editor  in 
the  Rolls  Series,  Mr  C.  T.  Martin,  says  that  he  also  availed 
himself  of  other  sources  which  are  not  now  extant.  He  appears 
to  have  been  connected  with  Lincolnshire  and  to  have  had  con- 
siderable local  knowledge  of  Eastern  England,  which  is  shown 
in  his  account  of  Hereward,  a  version  of  the  story  which  is 
quite  independent  of  that  given  in  the  Liber  Eliensis  and  in 
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the  Gesta  Herwardi.  The  passage  (lines  1605 — 1608)  occurs 
in  a  context  where  Gaimar  is  describing  the  extent  of  South- 
umbria,  or  Mercia.    As  translated  by  Mr  Martin  the  lines  run  : 

Also  the  city  of  Grantchester 

Once  belonged  to  it  (Soiithumbria),  and  ought  to  do  so. 
One  king  could  well  protect  it 
If  he  could  hold  it  in  peace. 

In  the  translation  of  the  first  line  Mr  Martin  has  adopted  the 
reading  cited,  "city";  but  in  his  text  of  the  Norman -French  he 
gives  the  reading  of  another  MS.,  meite,  "the  half"  of  Grantchester. 
Whichever  reading  we  adopt  the  expression  "one  king  could 
well  protect  it  if  he  could  hold  it  in  peace  "  is  clear  evidence 
that  Gaimar  knew  that  Grantchester — which,  of  course,  is 
Cambridge,  Grantacaestir — had  at  one  time  belonged  to  two 
kings  who  disputed  its  possession.  If  the  reading  "  half  of 
Grantchester"  be  correct  it  is  a  question  whether  Gaimar 
meant  the  town  or  county  of  Grantchester,  i.e.  Cambridge.  It 
makes  little  difference  if  the  meaning  is  the  county  of  Grant- 
chester, for  if  the  county  were  divided  between  East  Anglia  and 
Mercia  the  only  natural  boundary  was  that  of  the  Cam  and 
the  Old  West  River,  and  from  a  variety  of  indications  given 
in  my  paper  I  inferred,  I  think  not  doubtfully,  that  this  was 
the  actual  boundary,  and  that  consequently  Cambridge  was 
situated  on  it.  The  fact  that  Gaimar  uses  the  name  Grancestre 
seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  passage  in  question  he  was  using 
some  very  old  source  of  information,  for  the  name  Grantacaestir 
had  given  place  to  Grantebrige  before  875.  Indeed  in  another 
passage,  relating  to  875,  Gaimar  calls  the  town  Grantebrige, 
the  name  which  he  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  in  the 
record  of  that  year. 
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Tuesday,  8  February,  1910. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Haverfield,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.Brit.Acad.,  F.S.A., 
read  a  paper  on 

British  Uneversities  and  British  Antiquities. 


Monday,  14  February,  1910. 

The  Eev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

E.  Vaughan-Williams,  Esq.,  Mus.D.,  delivered  a  lecture, 
illustrated  with  singing,  on 

The  Folk  Songs  of  East  Anglia. 


Maps  of 
E.OMAN  Roads  in  Britain 
and 

Roman  Roads  in  Cambridge 

can  be  obtained  at  the 
Society's  Publishers 

Price  2/6  net  each 
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Monday,  21  February,  1910. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Walker,  M.A.,  read  a  paper,  illustrated 
with  maps  and  plans,  on 

EoMAN  Roads  into  Cambridge. 

Before  treating  of  the  Roman  Roads  into  Cambridge  the 
best  course  will  be  to  answer  the  questions  which  were  asked 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  then  to  speak  of  the 
nature  of  Roman  roads  in  genera]. 

What  was  an  ancient  road  ? 

Were  there  many  real  Roman  roads  in  Britain  distinguish- 
able from  later  roads  which  have  been  called  Roman  ? 

It  is  most  probable  that  all  ancient  roads  were,  at  first, 
mere  trackways  or  routes  passing  over  a  line  of  country 
sufficiently  raised  above  marshland  to  provide  a  dry  passage 
at  all  seasons,  and  wide  enough  to  permit  the  users  of  them 
to  take  a  fresh  line  for  traffic  as  the  ground  formerly  passed 
over  became  worn,  but  utterly  unlike  what  we  novv-a-days 
understand  by  the  word  road.  Trails  they  were,  such  as  are 
still  used  in  the  Bush  in  Australia,  or  in  the  scantily  populated 
parts  of  Western  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Just  such  a 
route,  or  trail,  or  trackway,  on  a  small  scale,  was  used  by  living 
men  within  five  miles  of  this  room  over  the  then  unenclosed 
fields  between  Comberton  and  the  St  Neots  road.  Many  of  us 
must  have  seen  this  kind  of  route  in  being.  These  trackways 
became  narrowed  in  course  of  time,  through  the  encroachments 
of  cultivation  and  needs  of  increasing  population,  until  they 
became  something  like  a  modern  road. 

That  this  description  is  true,  as  a  rule,  of  pre-Roman  roads, 
I  think  will  be  admitted,  but  the  more  an  intelligent  observer 
wanders  about  these  islands,  especially  in  those  parts — the 
down -lands  of  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire  for  instance — where 
the  turf  has  remained  undisturbed  for  the  last  2000  or  3000 
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years,  the  moi'e  he  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  even  as  far 
back  as  the  Bronze  Age  men  used  routes  that  we  could  with 
some  justice  call  roads. 

We  have  documentary  evidence  of  the  existence  of  roads 
in  Britain  in  pre-Roman  times. 

Diodorus  Siculus^  tells  us  that  the  Britons  sent  tin  froiri 


'  Diodorus  Siculus,  v.  22.  "  TtJs 
'yap  llpeTTavLKrjs  Kara  rb  dKpUTrjptov  rb 
KoKoTufxevov  BeX^piov  oi  KaroLKOvvres  ^i\6- 
^evol  re  dia^€p6vT0J$  d(xl  /cat  5td  t7)v 
Tu>p  ^ivcov  kixirbpwv  iirifxi^lav  i^-q/jLepco- 
jxivoL  TOLS  ayooyas.  ovtol  rbv  Kaaairepov 
KaraffKevd^ovcn  (fxXoT^x^^^  ipa^bfxevoi. 
TTju  (pipovcrav  avrov  yrjV.  aiirri  8^  ire- 
rpiodris  odcra  diacpvas  ^X"  76c65eis,  iv 
ais  Tov  irbpov  Karepya^b/xevoL  Kai  rri^avres 
Kadaipovcnv.  aTrorvTroui'Tes  5'  ei's  darpa- 
ydXuv  pvdfxoiis  Ko/ni^ovaLV  el's  riva  vrjaov 
TrpoKeifieprjp  fxev  ttjs  UpeTTaviKTjs,  ovo- 
ixa^oixevrjv  M"\ktlv.  Kara  yap  rds  dfxirJ}- 
rets  dva^TjpaLVOfjLepou  tov  fiera^ij  rbirov 
rats  d/xd^ais  eis  TavTTjv  KO/xL^ovai  baxf/iXi] 
rbv  Kaaairepov.  i'8iov  de  ti  avfi^aiveL 
irepl  rds  Tr\r)<riov  vrjcrovs  rds  /xera^v 
K€i/x4vas  TT]S  re  Ei)/)W7r?7S  Kai  tt]S  Uper- 
TavLKTjs '  Kara  /xev  yap  ras  TrXrjfivpidas 
TOV  /Aera^i)  irbpov  TrXTjpovfieuov  vrjcroi. 
(jiaLvovTai,  Kara  5^  ras  d/i7rct»rets  dirop- 
peoijffTjs  Trjs  6a\dTTr}S  /cat  woX^v  Tbirov 
dpa^rjpaivo^ffrjs  dewpovvrai  x^PP^^W^'-- 
evTevdev  5'  oi  ^fxiropoi  irapd  tQv  iyx(^pi<^v 
(hvovPTUi  Kai  diaKOfiL^ovaiv  eis  Tr]v  Va\a- 
Tiav  TO  5e  TeKevraiov  Tre^rj  bid  Trjs 
TaXaTias  iropevdhres  rj/xepas  tbs  rpict- 
KOVTa  KUTdyovcTLV  iwi  tG}v  'iinroiv  Td 
(popria  wpbs  ttjv  iK^oXrjv  tov  'Fodauov 

TTOTaflOV," 

V.  38.  "ttoXus  be  Kai  iK  Trjs  Ilperra- 
vLKTjs  v7](rov  8iaK0/xi^€TaL  irpbs  ttjv  kut^ 
dvTiKpii  Keifxivr}v  TaXariav,  /cat  5ta  r^s 
/xeffoyeiov  KeXri/c^s  e0'  'iirirwv  virb  tQiv 
ifxirbpoov  dyerai.  irapd  re  ro()s  Macrcra- 
Xic6ras  /cat  et's  T'r)v  ovofia^o/ieprjv  toXlv 
Na/)/3(3i'a." 


"  The  inhabitants  of  that  promon- 
tory of  Britain  which  is  called  Belerium 
are  very  hospitable  to  strangers  and,  by 
reason  of  their  intercourse  with  foreign 
merchants,  are  more  civilized  in  their 
mode  of  life.  They  prepare  the  tin, 
ingeniously  working  the  ground  which 
produces  it.  That  is  rocky  and  con- 
tains earth-like  veins  of  ore,  the 
produce  of  which  they  crush  to  pieces, 
and  refine  by  smelting.  They  mould 
the  metal  into  lumps  shaped  like 
knuckle-bones,  carrying  it  to  a  certain 
island,  lying  close  to  Britain,  called 
Ictis.  During  low  tide,  while  the 
space  between  the  mainland  and  the 
island  is  left  dry,  they  convey  abund- 
ance of  tin  to  the  island  in  waggons. 
There  is  one  thing  peculiar  to  these 
islands  lying  near  the  shore  between 
Europe  and  Britain  ;  for  at  flood  tide 
the  connecting  passage-way  is  over- 
flowed, and  they  appear  like  islands, 
but  at  the  ebb,  when  the  sea  flows 
back,  and  the  shore  is  dry  for  a  long 
distance,  they  seem  to  be  peninsulas. 
Hence  the  merchants  convey  over  to 
Gaul  the  tin  they  buy  from  the  natives, 
and  finally,  travelling  overland  across 
Gaul,  during  a  journey  of  thirty  days, 
with  their  loads  on  pack-horses,  they 
bring  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ehone." 

"Much  tin  is  also  conveyed  from 
the  island  of  Britain  to  the  shore  of 
Gaul  opposite,  and  carried  by  the 
merchants  through  the  heart  of  Celtica 
on  horse-back  to  Marseilles  and  to  the 
city  called  Narbonne." 
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Belerium  (Cornwall)  in  waggons  (rat?  dfid^ai^;)  to  the  island 
Ictis,  where  it  was  bought  by  merchants  who  took  it  to  Gaul, 
conveying  it  on  pack-horses  {iirl  rwv  X'mrwv  rci  (j^oprla)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Waggons  presuppose  some  sort  of  road. 
We  may  legitimately  conclude  that  if  only  horses  and  not 
waggons  were  used  in  Gaul,  the  British  roads  were  better  than 
the  Gaulish  ones.  Julius  Caesar^,  in  describing  his  skirmishes 
with  Cassivelaunus,  speaks  of  the  Britons  rushing  out  in  chariots 
from  the  woods  bi/  all  the  roads  and  lanes  (omnibus  viis 
semitisque  essedarios  ex  silvis  emittebat)  to  attack  the  scattered 
Roman  cavalry  engaged  in  plundering.  Roads,  lanes,  waggons 
and  chariots,  were  all  in  use. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  during  the  400  years  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  Britain  was  covered  with 
a  network  of  good  roads,  roads  such  as  were  unknown  again  in 
England  until  the  period  covered  by  the  last  130  years. 

The  Roman  rulers  of  Britain,  then  in  the  very  height  of 
their  power  and  activity,  did  not  change  their  habits  on 
conquering  this  country,  but  did  here,  as  they  did  in  every 
other  land  that  fell  under  their  government — in  far  distant 
countries  like  Armenia  and  the  confines  of  Persia,  Algeria 
and  North  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  France,  and  their  own 
home-land  Italy — namely,  made  roads  all  over  the  land  where 
they  were  settled.  Whether  in  towns,  or  to  country  villas  and 
farms,  roads  were  made,  to  say  nothing  of  those  connecting  the 
various  military  stations. 

Not  only  were  there  roads  all  over  the  Empire,  but  the 
Romans  possessed  also  maps  showing  these  ways.  Pliny- 
speaks  of  the  large  survey  of  the  world  constructed  from  the 


^  Caes.  B.G.  v.  19.  "cum  equitatus 
noster  liberius  praedandi  vastandique 
causa  se  in  agros  effunderet,  omnibus 
viis  semitisque  essedarios  ex  silvis 
emittebat  et  magno  cum  periculo  nos- 
trorum  equitum  cum  his  confiigebat 
atque  hoc  metu  latius  vagari  pro- 
hibebat." 

2  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  m.  17  (Teub.  Edit 


' '  When  our  cavalry,  in  order  to 
plunder  and  ravage  more  freely,  scat- 
tered themselves  over  the  fields,  he 
used  to  send  out  charioteers  from  the 
woods  by  all  the  roads  and  lanes,  and 
to  the  great  danger  of  our  horse,  en- 
gage with  them,  and  through  fear  of 
this  stopped  them  from  straying  far 
afield." 
.). 
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plans  and  descriptions  of  M.  Agrippa,  and  S(3t  up  by  Augustus 
in  the  Portico  (begun  by  his  sister  Octavia  and  linished  by 
himself)  near  the  Circus  Flaminius.  This  Portico,  whicli  also 
contained  ;i  public  library,  statues  and  paintings,  and  where 
the  Senate  sometimes  met,  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
reign  of  Titus.  Vegetius,  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  II  (875-302  A.D.),  tells  us  that  maps  (itineraria 
picta)  were  used  by  Roman  officers  not  only  in  his  own  day 
but  in  earlier  times\ 

A  glance  at  this  map  will  prove  that  means  of  communi- 
cation by  land  were  not  neglected  by  the  Romans  in  this 
country.  The  map  shows  only  well-known  main  and  secondary 
Roman  roads,  or  main  roads  of  older  peoples  which,  by  the 
articles  found  on  and  beside  them,  must  have  been  used  by 
the  Romans,  since  they  linked  them  up  with  their  own  newly- 
made  roads. 

It  does  not  indicate  any  of  the  agrariae  or  village  roads, 
which  were  often  the  pre-existing,  winding,  native  trackways, 
Romanized,  rather  than  of  original  Roman  construction,  or  the 
deviae  or  by-roads,  viae  privatae,  or  private  roads,  such  as 
existed  everywhere  else  throughout  the  Roman  dominions.  We 
know  that  travelling  by  road  over  the  whole  Roman  empire 


1  Vegetius,  Re  Militari,  iii.  6. 
(Teub.  Edit.)  "  Primum  itineraria 
omnium  regionum  in  quibus  bellum 
geritur,  plenissime  debet  habere  per- 
scripta,  ita  ut  locorum  intervalla  non 
solum  passuum  numero  sed  etiam 
viarum  qualitate  perdiscat,  compendia, 
deverticula,  montes,  flumina,  ad  fidem 
descripta  eonsideret,  usque  eo,  ut 
sollertiores  duces  itineraria  provin- 
ciarum,  in  quibus  necessitas  gerebatur, 
non  tantum  adnota  sed  etiam  picta 
habuisse  firmentur,  ut  non  solum 
consilio  mentis  verum  aspectu  ocu- 
lorum  viam  profecturus  eligeret." 


"  First  he  ought  to  have  the  most 
complete  descriptions  of  the  roads  in 
all  the  localities  where  war  is  going 
on  ;  so  that  he  may  thoroughly  know 
the  distances  between  places — not 
only  the  length  of  these  roads  but 
also  their  condition ;  that  he  may 
take  into  consideration  the  short  cuts, 
the  by-roads,  the  mountains  and  the 
rivers,  all  correctly  noted  down.  In- 
somuch that  the  shrewder  officers  are 
asserted  to  have  possessed  road-plans 
of  the  provinces  which  they  must 
needs  govern,  not  only  carefully  noted 
but  also  painted,  so  that  one  about  to 
travel  might  pick  out  his  way  not 
only  by  the  judgement  of  his  mind 
but  also  by  the  sight  of  his  eyes." 
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was  easy,  swift,  and  secure,  to  a  degree  unknown  to  such 
countries,  as  were  contained  within  its  bounds,  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  what  travelling  meant  for  English 
folk  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VIII — 400  years  ago  exactly — 
and  then  think  what  the  last  100  years,  the  time  of  England's 
greatest  growth  and  prosperity,  have  done  towards  improving 
communications  between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another, 
and  then  remembering  that  the  Roman  power  here  lasted  not 
100,  but  during  400  years  of  its  greatest  civilization,  can  we 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  Roman  roads  in  this  country 
were  a  negligible  quantity  ? 

No  one  would  suppose  that  all  Roman  roads  in  Britain 
were  comparable  with  the  oldest  and  most  famous  one,  the 
Via  Appia,  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  B.C.  312,  from  Rome  to 
Capua.  This  "  queen  of  roads,"  as  Statins^  calls  it,  roused 
the  wonder  of  Procopius,  the  Byzantine  historian,  in  the  sixth 
century^    He  says  it  is  a  sight  not  to  be  missed,  for  it  was 


1  P.  Papinius  Statius,  Silvae,  ii. 
2. 12.  "Flectere  jam  cupidum  gressus, 
qua  limite  noto  Appia  longarum  teritur 
Regina  viarum." 

2  Procopius,  Bella  Gothico,  i.  14. 
"6  5^  Sia  TTys  AarLvrjs  68ou  dTrrjye  to 
<TTpdT€v/j.a,  TTjv  'Airwlav  odbu  d0eis  ip 
dpi<TT€pa,  "Attttios  6  'Foj/uLa'iwv  viraros 
evvaKoaioLS  euiavTois  nporepov  iiroirja^  re 
Kal  iTrd}vvfJ.ov  'iax^v.  'iffri.  8i  r/  ' Airirla 
656s  TfixepGiv  ir^vre  ev^thvio  dv8pi '  iK 
'Pw/ATjs  yap  avTT]  is  Kairvrju  8irjK€L. 
edpos  8i  €<JTL  TTis  odou  Tavrris  oaov 
dfxd^as  8vo  dvTias  ievai  dWrfkais,  Kal 
^ariv  d^Lodiaros  irdvTwv  fidXiara.  top 
yap  Xidop  airaPTa,  ixvK'iTriP  re  oVra  Kal 
(pvffei  <TK\r}p6p,  iK  X'^P^^  dWrjs  fxaKpap 
oijarji  TCfxlip  " Attttlos  iPTavda  iKOfiLcre. 
rauTTjs  yap  8i}  Trjs  yrjs  ov8a/J.T]  iricpvKe. 
Xelovs  Se  tovs  Xidovs  Kal  6fj.a\ovs  ipyaad- 
/uej/os,  iyyojplovs  re  rry  ipTO/J.rj  ireiroiri/jievos, 
is  dXKTjXovs  ^vpiSrjffep,  o{jt€  xaXt/ca  ivTos 
oi^Te  Ti  &Wo  ifx^€p\7]fji.€Pos.  oi  8e  dWrj- 
Xots  0VT03  re  dcr^aXws  avpSeSePTat  Kal 


"  Eager  now  to  wend  my  way  where 
Appia,  queen  of  far- stretching  roads, 
leads  along  its  well-known  track." 

"He  led  his  army  by  the  Latin 
Road,  leaving  on  the  left  the  Appian 
Way,  which  Appius,  the  Roman  Consul, 
made  900  years  before  and  to  which 
his  name  is  given.  A  man  travelling 
without  luggage  must  take  five  days 
to  traverse  the  Appian  Way.  It 
stretches  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and 
is  of  such  width  that  two  carriages 
abreast  can  pass  each  other  easily. 
It  is  a  sight  well  worth  seeing.  The 
stones  forming  its  surface  are  by 
nature  very  hard  and  are  such  as 
are  used  for  mill-stones ;  these  [un- 
doubtedly] Appius  brought  from  some 
far-distant  quarry  since  the  neigh- 
bouring country  produces  none  of 
such  a  kind.  The  stones  are  smooth, 
level  and  so  accurately  rectangular 
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broad  oiiough  for  two  carriages  to  pass  abreast  and  was  built 
of  stone,  the  smooth  sharp  hewn  blocks,  fitting  with  exactness, 
without  being  lield  together  with  cement  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
traffic  of  centuries  the  surface  remained  unbroken  when  he 
saw  it. 

Even  to  tliis  day  some  lengths  of  its  pavement,  made  of 
polygonal-shaped  pieces  of  basalt,  are  still  as  good  as  ever. 
Two  of  these  paving  stones  are  under  the  portico  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum.  The  Emperor  Hadrian^  reconstructed 
a  mile  of  it  at  Beneventum  at  a  cost  of  100,000  sesterces — 
about  £800. 

Procopius  clearly  shows  that  this  breadth  was  unusual. 
The  Appian  Way  was,  on  the  average,  about  15  feet  wide, 
but  most  roads  were  narrower. 

That  statement  introduces  a  subject  which  needs  elabo- 
rating, namely  the  narrowness  of  most  of  the  Roman  roads, 
when  compared  with  our  own  streets. 

I  do  not  speak  of  those  roads  made  under  Greek  auspices 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Empire.  In  Alexandria,  the  great 
central  street  which  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  city  and  the 
great  street  which  crossed  this  at  right  angles,  running  from 
the  Sun  Gate  to  the  Moon  Gate,  were  both  65  feet  wide,  whilst 
all  the  roads  running  parallel  to  this  cross  street  were,  at  least, 
22  feet  wide.    The  streets  in  Antioch  were  equally  broad^. 

/ne/xvKaaiv,  uxxre  otl  dij  ovk  elalv  ijpfjLoa-  that  they  fit  evenly  together  though 
fxevoL,  dXX'  i/xTrecpvKaaiu  dWrjXois,  do^av  no  sort  of  cement  was  employed  to 
Tois  opQai  Trapexovrai '  /cat  xpoi'ou  rpi-  bind  them.  Yet  so  firmly  do  they 
jSeVros  avxvov  di)  ovtujs  afxd^ats  re  adhere  to  one  another  and  so  com- 
iroXKah  kol  ^ipois  diraaL  dia^arol  yLuo-  bine,  that  they  seem  to  the  observer 
fxepoL  is  rjfxipoLV  cKdarriv  ovre  Trjs  dpfMovias  not  to  be  joined  by  workmanship  but 
TvavTairacL  diaKeKpivTai  oure  tlvI  olvtCov  to  have  grown  together.  And  although 
8ia(f)dap^uai  rj  pidovL  yLueadat  ^vviirecrev,  for  so  many  centuries  the  road  has 
ov  ixy]v  ovde  rrjs  dixapvyris  tl  diro^oLK^adai..  borne  daily  the  constant  traffic  of 
TO,  fxev  ovv  rrjs  ' kiririas  odov  Toiavrd  vehicles  and  animals  of  all  kinds,  yet 
eVri."  no  stone  is  out  of  its  place  or  defective, 

nor  is  any  one  broken  or  chipped,  nor 
is  the  original  polished  surface  im- 
paired. So  much  concerning  the 
Appian  Way." 

i  C.  I.  L.  6072,  6075. 

'■^  Ludwig  Friedlander,  SittengeHcliiclite  Boms,  6th  edition,  1888,  p.  149. 
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These  measurements  for  Alexandria  were  proved  during  the 
excavations  ordered  by  Napoleon  III  in  1867,  and  by  those 
of  1898-9. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  Roman  Europe  there  was  a  single 
road  as  wide  as  those  in  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 

Even  in  Rome  itself,  the  widest  about  which  we  can  get 
any  information  were  the  fashionable  streets,  the  Vicus  Tuscus, 
measuring  13  feet  6  inches,  and  the  Vicus  Jugarius  16  feet 
6  inches^ — the  Via  Appia  averaging,  as  we  have  seen,  15  feet. 
In  the  case  of  the  Sacra  Via  at  Rome,  along  which  the 
triumphal  processions  passed,  the  polygonal  pavement  of  the 
early  road  measures  but  12  feet  in  widths  In  Pompeii,  a 
town  built  under  Greek  influence,  the  streets  vary  in  width 
from  8  or  9  feet  to  about  22  feet.  The  street  of  Mercury,  the 
widest,  I  believe,  in  the  place,  only  measures  30  feet  from  wall 
to  wall  of  the  houses  which  line  the  road^. 

The  standard  width  of  a  Roman  high-road  outside  Rome 
is  14  to  15  feet:  the  narrowest  road  is  about  8  feet,  and  the 
maximum  width,  on  a  bridge,  is  30  feet^ 

The  width  of  some  of  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain  is  now 
stated  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  Military  Way, 
which  runs  along  the  southern  side  of  the  great  Wall  between 
the  Tyne  and  the  Solway,  is  18  feet  wide. 

At  Godmanchester,  I  found  three  roads — the  Ermine  Street 
in  the  town,  the  Via  Devana  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Roman 
town  and  the  way  leading  to  Sandy — all  measuring  12  feet. 
Between  Doncaster  and  Pontefract  one  measures  18  feet.  Near 
Etocetum,  the  modern  village  of  Wall,  a  mile  or  two  south  of 
Lichfield,  where  the  Watling  and  Ryknield  Streets  meet,  the 
road  was,  when  I  measured  it  some  25  years  ago,  about  15  feet. 

On  the  Fosse  Way,  south  of  Bath,  the  width  varies  from 
6  feet  to  18  feet. 

^  Heinrich  Jordan,  Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom,  i.  2.  461. 
E.  Burton  Brown,  Recent  Excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum,  p.  172,  John 
Murray,  1904. 

3  T.  H.  Dyer,  Pompeii,  p.  70,  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1875. 

*  T.  Ashby,  Reports  of  British  School  at  Rome,  Classical  Topography  of  the 
Campagna,  Vols.  i.  to  iv.  R.  Burn,  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  Intro.,  p.  53, 
note  2. 
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The  I'oad  IVoin  Stairimorc^  io  Bi-ougham,  when  oxamincd 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteeiitli  century,  was  found  to  be 
made  of  three  courses  of  large  square  stories  and  18  feet  wide\ 

At  Aldborough,  Yorkshire,  in  1712,  the  road  was  found  to 
measure  10  feet  across  a  paved  stone  causeway'-^. 

On  the  Stone  Street  at  Abbeydore  Railway  Station,  between 
Kenchester  (Magna)  and  Abergavenny  (Gobanium),  the  Roman 
road,  uncovered  in  1908  by  Mr  G.  H.  Jack,  F.G.S.,  measured 
12  feet  9  inches  in  width.  The  roadway  was  paved,  of  un- 
worked  local  limestone  laid,  9  inches  thick,  on  the  virgin  soil, 
a  hard  red  marP. 

In  the  important  Roman  towns  in  Britain  the  roads  seem 
to  have  been  wider  than  in  the  country.  Near  the  Wall  some 
of  the  main  roads  outside  the  towns  were  of  greater  width  than 
in  the  Midlands  and  South  of  England. 

In  Corbridge  the  main  road  discovered  measures  36  feet, 
but  the  road  on  top  of  this,  remade  later  during  the  Roman 
occupation,  measures  26  feet.  The  minor  streets  are  15  or 
16  feet  wide^ 

At  Silchester  the  width  of  the  streets  varies ;  the  widest  is 
28J  feet  including  footpaths. 

At  Caerwent,  the  streets  are  found  to  be  from  12,  14,  to 
20  feet  wide^ 

The  width  of  the  roads  round  Cambridge,  as  will  be 
mentioned  a  little  later,  are  about  12  to  18  feet. 

Now  to  compare  these  Roman  roads  just  mentioned  with 
some  of  our  well-known  Cambridge  streets. 

The  roadway  is  spoken  of  in  each  case. 

St  Andrew's  Street,  at  Downing  Street,  is  30  feet  wide, 
while  opposite  the  Theatre  it  measures  36  or  37  feet,  the 
width  of  the  widest  Roman  town  streets. 

Trinity  Street,  opposite  the  entrance  to  Caius  College, 
measures  just  over  16  feet  across,  easily  comparable  with  the 

•I  Gough's  Camden,  Vol.  iii.  403. 
2  Ibid.,  Vol.  m.  300. 

^  Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  Jan.  1909,  Vol.  ix. 

Soc.  of  Antiquaries,  Lond,,  Proceedings,  Vol.  xxii.  Pt.  1. 
°  Archaeologia,  Vol.  lix.  Pt.  1,  pp.  96,  101. 
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Via  Appia  which  averages  15  feet.  Emmanuel  Street,  at  the 
St  Andrew's  Street  end,  is  18  feet  across,  the  width  of  the 
Military  Way  on  the  Wall,  and  the  wider  country  Roman 
roads  in  Britain. 

Little  St  Mary's  Lane,  at  the  Museum  end,  measures  12  feet, 
the  average  width  of  a  Roman  road  in  the  Midlands  and  the 
Southern  parts  of  this  country,  while  at  the  Trampington 
Street  end  it  is  only  8  feet  wide,  the  size  of  some  of  the  main 
Roman  roads  and  most  of  the  by-roads. 

It  is  to  their  narrowness,  which  rendered  them  so  easily 
destroyable,  that  we  owe  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of 
the  less  important  Roman  roads  in  this  country.  Recall  the 
number  of  villas,  and  sites  of  villas,  already  discovered  in 
England.  Each  must  have  had,  at  least,  a  by-road  by  which 
it  was  approached,  if  not  a  private  road  leading  to  a  by,  or 
main,  road.  These  lesser  ways  would  hardly  be  more  than 
G  to  9  feet  wide. 

Remember  again  how  the  invaders,  whom  for  convenience' 
sake  we  call  Anglo-Saxons,  destroyed  every  kind  of  Roman 
housed  made  fresh  clearings  for  themselves  in  the  woods  and 
forests,  and  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  considerable  time 
overcame  their  dread  of  Roman-built  towns  and  houses,  and 
went  to  live  in  them. 

Such  conduct  would  cause  the  total  disappearance  of  all 
the  smaller  Roman  roads  leading  to  the  villas  and  farms,  and 
this  would  happen  in  comparatively  few  years. 

When  I  made  enquiries  during  1909  about  village  mazes 
in  England  it  was  repeatedly  and  plainly  proved  that  an  object, 
well-known  and  well-marked  for  centuries,  could  disappear  in 
60  years  not  only  from  sight,  but  from  the  memories  of  almost 
all  the  villagers  and  educated  people  who  had  lived  in  such  a 
locality  all  their  lives. 

Notice  that  I  said  "  total  disappearance  of  all  the  smaller 
Roman  roads";  I  said  nothing  about  the  destruction  of  them. 
In  all  the  accounts  of  the  excavations  of  Roman  villas  in 
England  I  do  not  remember  reading  anything  about  the  finding 
of  the  roads  which  led  to  them.  Probably  they  were  never 
^  Baeda,  Eccles.  Hist.  c.  xv. 
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searched  for,  and  so  they  still  may  lie  there,  but  hidden. 
Though  nothing  was  mentioned  about  such  a  road  in  the 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  villa  at  Comberton  in  1842, 
yet  I  can  almost  certainly  point  to  the  line  of  such  a  private 
road,  and  only  wait  till  the  test  of  the  spade  can  be  used  to  be 
positive  about  it. 

Another  point  must  be  discussed  shortly.  How  can  we  be 
positive  that  a  road  bearing  the  name  Roman  is  really  a 
Roman  one  ? 

There  are  several  characteristics  which  help  us  to  determine 
this. 

Wherever  a  section  can  be  made,  we  know  by  its  structure 
whether  a  road  is  Roman  or  not. 
By  its  straightness. 

By  the  milestones  (milliaria)  found  along  its  line.  Fifty-five, 
at  least,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  twenty-one  Emperors,  from 
Hadrian  to  Constantino  II,  have  been  discovered  in  England. 

Sometimes  by  the  junction  of  four  roads,  running  perfectly 
straight  towards  the  cardinal  points :  this  would  only  occur,  I 
think,  on  the  sites  of  Roman  colonial  towns,  which  were  laid 
out  in  this  fashion  by  the  agrimensores^  or  surveyors. 

By  forming  a  parish  or  county  boundary ;  pre-Roman  roads 
share  in  this  characteristic.  Experience  causes  me  to  lay  great 
stress  on  this. 

By  finding  funeral  monuments  near  the  course  of  a  road ; 
Roman  burial  places  were  almost  always  beside  the  roads 
leading  out  of  a  town  or  city. 

Roman  camps,  stations,  or  sites  of  houses,  lying  close  along 
the  line  of  a  road. 

These  can  generally  be  identified  by  such  names  as : 
Burgh :  Burgh  Castle  near  Yarmouth. 
Richborough,  Kent  (Rutupiae). 
Aldborough,  Yorkshire  (Isurium). 

Templebrough,  a  Roman  camp,  1  mile  S.W.  of  Rother- 

ham,  Yorkshire. 
Thornbrough,  a  Roman  camp  on  the  Swale,  J  mile  west 

of  Catterick,  Yorkshire. 

1  Vegetius,  Re  Militari,  ii.  7. 
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Brough,  Derbyshire,  Roman  station. 
Brougham,  Westmorland  (Brocavum). 
Chester,  and  its  like,  Cester,  Caster,  Caistor,  are  too  well 

known  to  need  examples. 
Caldecote  :  Caldecote,  2  miles  S.W.  of  Ashwell  on  the  line 
of  Ashwell  Street  (coins  and  pottery). 
Caldecote,  1|  miles  N.W.  of  Biggleswade,  on  the  line 
of  the  Akeman  Street  (coins,  pottery  and  bronze 
articles). 

Caldecote  Manor,  1^  miles  S.W.  of  Croxton,  on  the 
Roman  Way  from  Godmanchester  to  Sandy  (coins 
and  pottery). 

Caldecote,  8  miles  west  of  Cambridge  (pottery). 
Cold  Harbour  occurs  chiefly  in  south  and  east  of  England, 
Windy  Arbour  in  the  north  of  this  country. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  on  Akeman  Street,  north  of  Little- 
port  (coins,  pottery  and  bronze  articles). 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  on  Old  Bullock  Road,  west  of 
Sawtry,  Hunts.,  close  to  Ermine  Street  (coins  and 
pottery). 

Cold  Harbour,  on  Ermine  Street,  2  miles  east  of 
Grantham. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  just  north  of  Ashwell,  near  the 
Ashwell  Street  (pottery). 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  on  Roman  Way,  from  Godman- 
chester to  Sandy,  3i|  miles  N.E.  of  Sandy  (coins  and 
pottery). 

Cold  Harbour,  \  mile  from  the  Watling  Street,  in  North- 
fleet  parish,  S.W.  of  Gravesend  (coins,  potte^^y  and 
other  articles). 

Hardwick :  Monks  Hardwick,  a  house  2  miles  N.W.  of 
St  Neots,  Hunts.,  near  Roman  road  to  Sandy  (coins 
and  pottery). 

Hardwick,  an  old  site  1;^  miles  S.W.  of  Caxton,  near 
Ermine  Street  (shears,  coins,  nails,  keys  and  pottery). 
Hardwick,  6  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  Roman  Way  led 
to  it  from  Barton  (coins  and  pottery). 
Street,  in  its  various  forms. 
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Strectvvay,  Stratford,  Stonoy  Sti'atfonl,  Stone  Street, 
Stane  Street,  Stanegatc. 

Of  these,  Chester  and  Street,  and  probably  Burgh,  as 
signs  of  Roman  work,  are  admitted  by  all  antiquaries. 

Of  Cold  Harbour,  Caldecote  and  Hard  wick',  which  some 
think  doubtful,  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  been  at  places 
■with  those  names,  without  either  personally  finding  traces  of 
Roman  occupation  (as  mentioned  against  these  names  above), 
or  being  shown  coins  and  other  Roman  relics  found  by  trust- 
worthy people  on  those  sites. 


Fig.  1. 


We  come  now  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper. 

That  Cambridge  was  an  important  centre  of  population  and 
traffic  in  very  early  times — certainly  during  the  period  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain — seems  well  established,  for  a 
glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  prove  this. 

1  All  the  Hardwicks  in  England  I  know  of  lie  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  a  known  Eoman  road.  This  word  ivick  raises  an  interesting  point.  We 
know  that  all  places  along  the  British  coast-line  bearing  the  name  ivick  derive 
that  name  from  the  Norse  word  meaning  bay,  inlet ;  we  know,  too,  that  all 
inland  places  named  wick  were  so  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  Latin 
uiciis,  a  village.    Are  all  the  inland  cricks  on  Roman  sites  ? 
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It  is  the  meeting  place  of  four  Roman  roads,  and  in  its  near 
neighbourhood,  three  miles  south-east  of  the  town,  on  the  nearest 
spot  where  the  conditions  of  the  ground  permitted  such  a  thing, 
is  another  meeting  place  of  four  roads ;  while,  four  miles  further 
south-east,  at  Worsted  Lodge,  is  the  junction  of  four,  or,  perhaps, 
six  more  roads. 

Professor  Babington,  in  his  Ancient  Cambridgeshire^,  says 
that  six  roads  met  at  this  spot,  but  I  cannot  incline  to  his 
belief,  for  he  ignores  the  passage-way  across  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Cam  below  Whittlesford  Bridge. 

One  road  from  Worsted  Lodge  went  direct  to  Chesterford, 
Braughing  and  London.  The  two  larger  stations,  at  Castle 
End,  Cambridge,  and  Chesterford,  together  with  the  three  lesser 
posts,  at  the  corner  of  the  Cherryhinton  Road,  Cambridge  by  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  sidings,  at  Grantchester,  and  at  Shelford, 
seem  to  have  been  placed  by  the  Romans  to  guard  the  valley  of 
the  Cam,  and  also  the  great  Icknield  Way  crossing  it,  which 
was  the  chief  means  of  communication  with  the  Iceni  who 
occupied  mainly  what  we  now  call  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and 
East  Cambridgeshire. 

When  England  was  divided  up  into  parishes  during  the 
seventh  century^  a  division  that  was  a  long  and  gradual  process, 
the  natural  boundaries  already  existing  were  utilised — rivers, 
roads  then  in  use,  and  ancient  dykes. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  parish  boundaries  ran  along 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  Cam  and  its  tributaries  (the  one 
seeming  great  exception  being  at  the  Backs  of  the  Colleges  in 
Cambridge,  but  even  there  the  line  of  the  older  stream  is  the 
boundary  between  various  town  parishes^),  and  also  along 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  four  main  Roman  roads  which 
met  at  Cambridge.  Within  the  precincts  of  towns  this  generali- 
sation does  not  always  apply.    It  can  easily  be  understood  how 

^  C.  C.  Babington,  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  Camb.  Antiq.  Soc.  Octavo 
Public,  Vol.  XX. 

-  Archbishop  Theodore,  669  a.d.  ,  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  parochial 
system,  but  many  parishes  existed  before  that  date,  and  were  based  on  the 
boundaries  of  manors,  townships  or  groups  of  townships,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, themselves  followed  the  lines  of  older  land  divisions  of  Roman  times. 

••  A.  Gray,  C.  A.  S.  Proc,  Vol.  ix.  pp.  74-7. 
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in  towns  other  considerations  than  that  of  following  the  line 
of  a  river  or  an  ancient  road  would  come  into  force,  when 
marking  the  bounds  of  a  parish'. 

Let  us  now  follow  out  the  line  of  the  four  roads  meeting  at 
Cambridge. 

The  Akeman  Street. 

This  name  has  been  given,  at  least  as  far  back  as  Saxon 
times,  to  the  Roman  road,  leading  out  of  Cambridge  in  a  north- 
easterly direction. 

Parish  boundaries  mark  the  line  of  this  road  almost  con- 
tinuously from  Castle  Hill  to  the  West  River  where  Stretham 
parish  begins.  There  are  two  breaks :  the  first  is  the  mile  and 
a  half  through  the  parish  of  Chesterton  from  Castle  Hill  to 
King's  Hedges. 

The  former  road  between  these  points  is  clearly  marked  on 
the  old  (1836)  1-inch  edition  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map, 
and  is  well  remembered  by  people  still  living. 

The  lane,  called  the  Mere  Way,  continues  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road  to  the  point  where  it  turns  at  right  angles  into 
Landbeach  village,  that  is  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles. 
The  road  from  this  spot  to  Goose  Hall,  where  the  Car-Dyke 
crosses  the  Akeman  Street,  was  plain  as  a  ridge  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  still  traceable  by  the 
rises  in  the  hedges,  and,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  another  case, 
the  ridge,  during  the  winter  months  on  cleared  land,  can  itself 
be  discerned  by  means  of  the  shadows  cast  by  the  early  morning 
or  late  afternoon  sunlight. 

The  parish  boundary  ceases  for  the  second  time,  from  the 
N.W.  corner  of  Milton  parish  to  Goose  Hall,  but  this  is  one  of 
those  exceptions  which  helps  to  prove  the  rule,  for  the  boundary 
turns  aside  at  Goose  Hall  in  order  to  follow  a  landmark  as  old 
as  the  Roman  road — namely  the  line  of  the  Car-Dyke. 

From  Goose  Hall  to  Chittering  Chapel — two  miles — the 
modern  road  is  identical  with  the  Roman  road.  The  former 
now  takes  a  slight  bend  to  the  right.  At  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile  they  rejoin  and  coincide  until  the  West  River  is  reached, 
^  F.  W.  Maitland,  Tmvnship  and  Borough,  p.  116. 
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the  parish  boundary  having  continued  from  Goose  Hall  to  the 
West  River — three  and  a  quarter  miles.  The  half-mile  devia- 
tion at  Chittering  left  the  Roman  road  to  continue  in  a  straight 
line  across  some  land  in  the  occupation  of  our  member, 
Mr  Arthur  Bull.  He  has  shown  me  the  line  of  it,  and  told 
me  that  a  few  years  ago  he  noticed  a  row  of  his  fruit  trees 
looking  sickly,  and  on  digging  down  to  learn  the  cause,  found 
the  hard  substance  of  the  Roman  road  beneath.  A  few  days 
before  this  paper  was  read  he  kindly  took  the  trouble  to  dig 
across  it.  The  road  was  found  to  be  a  gravel  one  about  15  feet 
wide,  with  ditches  on  either  side.  For  the  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  north  from  where  the  road  approaches  the  West  River  the 
way  is  lost.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
water  over  the  fenland  during  the  Saxon  period.  Had  the  road 
been  good  at  this  point,  and  over  Grunty  Fen  to  the  north  of  it, 
William  the  Conqueror  would  certainly  have  taken  this,  the 
direct,  way  to  get  to  Ely  when  attacking  Herevvard,  instead  of 
going  round  by  Aldreth.  We  know  this  road  had  disappeared 
in  mediaeval  times  owing  to  the  flooded  fenlands,  because  there 
is  evidence  to  prove  that  at  that  period  the  way  to  Ely  from 
Cambridge  was  by  Aldreth  High  Bridget 

At  the  sharp  bend  in  the  road  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  61st  milestone,  at  a  spot  called  Stretham  Field  Gate 
on  the  old  (1836)  1-inch  Survey  Map,  the  ridge  of  the  road 
becomes  distinctly  visible  on  the  right  of  the  present  road,  and 
is  plain  until  well  into  the  village  of  Stretham,  where  it  crosses 
the  short  piece  of  road  which  runs  east  and  west  at  the  entrance 
to  the  village.  It  continued  in  a  straight  line  just  to  the  west 
of  the  church,  hit  the  present  road  a  little  further  north,  and 
coincides  with  it  to  the  bend  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the 
63rd  milestone.  Thence  it  ran  in  a  straight  line  across  the 
eastern  end  of  Grunty  Fen,  still  traceable  by  the  rises  in  the 
hedges  and  a  well-defined  ridge  on  both  sides  of  the  Fen, 
though  all  trace  of  it  above  ground  is  lost  for  about  half  a  mile 
in  the  centre,  the  bogland  having  accumulated  above  it.  On 
the  northern  edge  of  Grunty  Fen  the  ridge  becomes  clear  again 

^  Bee  Mr  Arthur  Gray's  paper,  "The  Ford  and  Bridge  of  Cambridge,"  p.  132, 
supra. 
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and  follows  a  grass  lane  past  Bcdwcll  Hay  Farm  for  about  half 
a  mile.  This  lane  has  been  known  to  the  present  and  former 
inhabitants  of  this  farm  during  the  last  120  years  as  "the 
Konian  road."  Changes  in  cultivation  (hiring  the  past  60  years 
have  destroyed  or  changed  the  course  of  it  for  nearly  another 
mile,  though  the  old  way  was  remembered  by  people  living  but 
a  few  years  ago,  and  finally  it  joined  the  present  high  road  into 
Ely  at  the  66th  milestone. 

The  road  after  continuing  in  a  direct  line  through  Ely  and 
Littleport  went  on,  for  four  miles,  to  Cold  Harbour  Farm,  where, 
according  to  Bishop  Bennet,  it  was  to  be  seen  in  1808;  a  parish 
boundary  continues  the  line  up  to  the  Ouse  at  the  Old  Ferry 
on  Ten  Mile  Bank,  a  little  above  the  present  iron  bridge.  From 
Cambridge  to  this  spot  the  road  runs  in  an  almost  direct  line. 
The  river  was  crossed  near  where  the  parish  boundary  turning 
east  between  Southery  and  Hilgay  takes  up  the  line.  Old 
inhabitants  in  this  neighbourhood  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
tradition  of  a  Roman  road  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ouse  running 
towards  Modney  Court.  This  road  then  probably  ran  north 
through  Hilgay,  Stow  Bardolph,  South  and  North  Runcton, 
where  several  pieces  of  Roman  pottery  and  urns  were  found  a 
few  years  ago,  and  Hardwick. 

At  Denver  this  road  joined  the  Roman  Way  (the  Fen  Road) 
from  Caistor  and  Peterborough,  which,  we  may  feel  certain 
continued  eastwards  to  the  Roman  settlement  at  Caistor, 
south  of  Norwich. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  Romano-British  Norfolk.  Two  Roman  roads  only  are  with- 
out doubt  known  in  the  county — one  going  south  from  Caistor 
(by  Norwich)  through  Tasburgh  and  Stratton  across  the 
Wavene}^  between  Diss  and  Hoxne,  into  Suffolk — the  other, 
the  Peddar  Way,  from  Holne  (north-east  of  Hunstanton)  to 
Colchester.  The  two  stations  at  Brancaster  and  Burgh  Castle, 
near  Yarmouth,  and  the  sites  of  at  least  seven  villas  in  distant 
parts  of  the  county  have  no  certainly  known  roads  leading  to 
them. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  two  roads,  proved  to  be  Roman,  should 
stop  short  at  or  near  Denver  (even  though,  by  the  way,  it  is  in 
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this  neighbourhood  we  shall  some  day  probably  find  the  station 
Ad  Taum  mentioned  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana^),  and  not 
continue  to  such  important  places  as  Brancaster  and  Caistor. 
To  Brancaster,  in  addition  to  the  way  indicated  above  through 
the  Bunctons  and  Hard  wick,  a  very  probable  route  lies  from 
near  Denver,  through  Crumplesham,  Fincham,  across  the  Devil's 
Dyke  (which  runs  northwards  from  the  Little  Ouse  less  than 
two  miles  west  of  Brandon)  south  of  Narborough,  across  S  waff  ham 
Heath  to  Castle  Acre  on  the  Peddar  Way.  A  Boman  villa  has 
been  discovered  at  Great  Dunham,  a  mile  or  two  east  of  Castle 
Acre. 

To  Caistor  the  route  from  Denver  would  run  near  Cold 
Hams  Farm,  a  little  to  the  north  of  West  Dereham,  through 
Oxborough  (a  Caldecote  lies  slightly  to  the  north  at  this  point), 
Saham,  Ovington,  Hethersett  to  Caistor. 

At  each  of  these  places  just  named  Boman  articles  have 
been  found,  while  at  Ovinoton  there  is  the  site  of  a  Boman  villa. 

The  Akeman  Street,  South-west  of  Gamhridge. 

Professor  Babington^  has  given  the  evidence  for  the  direction 
of  the  earlier  part  of  this  road,  which  is  the  continuance  of  the 
one  just  described.  It  can  even  now  be  traced  across  the  fields 
to  Barton  where  it  joins  the  Boman  road  still  forming  the  high- 
way to  the  Old  North  Boad  or  Ermine  Street. 

This  road  passed  out  from  Boman  Cambridge  about  the 
middle  of  its  western  side,  ran  through  the  grounds  of  Professor 
Macalister  s  house,  "  Torrisdale,"  in  Lady  Margaret  Boad,  went 
over  the  Madingley  Boad,  across  the  corner  of  the  house  called 
"St  John's  Croft" — the  ridge  can  be  seen  in  the  hedge  at  the 
back  of  the  garden — across  Sidney  Sussex  College  cricket  field 
to  the  Grange  Boad.  The  ridge  is  very  distinct  passing  over 
the  Grange  Boad  by  the  house  called  "  Coleby."  It  then  went 
across  the  old  cycling  track,  where  a  rise  in  the  hedge  on  the 
further  side  marks  its  line,  and  then  over  the  Adams  Boad — the 
ridge  can  be  seen  half-way  down  the  garden  fence  of  the  house 

1  A.  C.  Yorke,  "  Antonini  Iter  V,  et  IX,"  C.  A.  S.  Proceedings,  Vol.  x.  pp.  45 
to  52. 

Ancient  CamJ)ridge shire,  p.  20. 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIV.  11 
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named  "  Labarde  " — and  crossing  the  corner  of  that  garden  into 
the  grass  field  west  of  where  the  Sylvester  and  Horscliel  Roads 
join.  Here  thii  l  idge  of  the  old  road  is  very  plain,  pointing 
to  Castle  Hill  one  way  and  to  Barton  in  the  othcsr  direc- 
tion'. 

After  going  through  St  John's  farmyard  a  slight  ridge  is 
visible  over  the  fields  toward  the  south-west,  crossing  the 
University  Rifie  Range  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Butts. 

Two  years  ago  the  older  labourers  at  St  John's  Farm,  in 
reply  to  my  questioning,  at  once  pointed  out  the  "Roman  Road" 
as  they  called  it,  saying  they  always  knew  when  they  ploughed 
over  it  by  the  hardness  of  the  ground.  From  near  the  Butts, 
by  following  the  rises  in  the  successive  hedges  and  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  the  ridge  (these  fields  have  been  subject 
to  agricultural  operations  for  many  years),  it  can  be  tracked  to 
a  spot  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Barton  Farm,  the  one  just 
beyond  the  new  cricket  ground  of  Queens'  College.  This  line 
goes  near,  but  avoids,  Binn  Brook.  All  across  the  fields  from 
St  John's  Farm  to  the  last  mentioned  spot  I  have  picked  up 
bits  of  Roman  pots  and  fragments  of  bronze. 

For  the  next  half  mile  no  trace  can  be  seen.  Babington 
says  the  road  joined  the  present  Barton  Road,  on  the  Cambridge 
side  of  Barton  Farm,  near  Stone  Bridge,  continuing  along  it  to 
the  third  milestone  from  Cambridge.  This  is  hardly  correct. 
Crossing  the  private  road  leading  to  Dumpling  Farm  (the  next 
farm  to  the  north,  off  the  present  Barton  Road)  the  line  of  this 
Roman  road  can  be  seen  again  quite  distinctly,  by  means  of  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  early  morning  or  setting  sun,  up  to  the 
by-road  to  Coton.  The  ridge  is  well  defined  as  it  crosses  that 
road  at  a  point  some  60  yards  or  so  north  from  the  junction  of 
the  Barton  Road  with  the  Grantchester-Coton  Road.  Again 
by  means  of  the  sunset  light  and  the  rises  in  the  hedges  it  can 
be  seen  (pointing  in  a  straight  line  all  the  way  from  Dumpling 
Farm),  right  up  to  the  field  near  Barton  called  Bull's  Close, 
where  the  ridge  is  quite  evident.  In  October,  1908,  I  was 
enabled  by  the  kindness  of  the  owner,  the  late  Mr  Sanders 

1  Called  the  Barton  Way  in  mediaeval  times.  F.  W.  Maitland,  Township 
and  Borough,  p.  122. 
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Holben  and  his  tenant,  Mr  White,  of  Barton,  to  cut  a  section 
across  it. 

The  ridge  above  ground  is  much  wider  than  the  actual  road 
under  the  surface.  This  has  been  caused  by  the  continuous 
ploughing  of  the  upper  soil  which  has  spread  out  the  earth 
formerly  forming  the  banks  on  each  side  of  the  way. 

The  roadway  is  12  feet  wide  ;  the  side  ditches  4  feet  6  inches 
wide  and  3  feet  deep.  In  the  ditches  I  found  pieces  of  Nieder- 
mendig  lava  millstone,  with  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  and 
glass,  and  scattered  along  the  sides  of  the  ridge  upon  the  surface 
I  have,  at  different  times,  found  many  fragments  of  undoubted 
Roman  pottery. 


A 


/  Foot.  6  In 
Top  Spit,  Earth. 

1  Foot,  6 in. 
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Gravel 

B 

Fig.  2. 

The  material  used  in  forming  the  road  is  the  local  material, 
just  what  lay  to  hand,  as  is  almost  universally  noticed  in  the 
construction  of  a  Roman  road  in  Britain,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  roads  of  lesser  importance.  In  this  instance  sand,  chalk, 
and  gravel,  with  a  layer  of  boulder  stones,  all  to  be  found  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  ridge,  are  the  constituent  parts. 

There  was  originally  a  hard  stony  surface  on  the  road,  made 
of  boulder  and  flint  stones,  as  I  learned  from  Mr  Holben  and 
others,  who  remembered  this  surface  being  removed  subsequent 
to  the  Enclosure  Act  of  1840,  in  order  to  form  part  of  the 
material  of  what  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the  New  Road,  which 
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was  until  then  a  driftway.  This  is  the  road  which  turns  west- 
ward just  beyond  the  third  milestone  frona  Cambridge,  passes 
the  moats  which  I  excavated  for  the  Society  in  the  winter  of 
1907-8,  and  joins  another  road  at  the  horse-pond  in  the 
village. 

The  Romans  were  a  practical  people,  and  were  not  bound 
by  any  hard  and  fast  rule  in  making  their  roads.  They  used 
local  material  mostly,  and  where  suitable  stone  was  easily 
obtainable,  paved  their  roads ;  in  some  places  the  pavement 
still  exists,  as  in  Cumberland.  The  paving  was  in  position, 
Stukely  (1687-1765)  tells  us  in  his  time,  just  north  of 
Huntingdon  on  the  Ermine  Street  and  on  the  Fosse  Way  in 
Somerset,  to  mention  only  a  few  instances.  In  other  places 
they  used  gravel,  boulder  stones,  or  any  material  that  could  be 
utilised,  and  that  would  make  a  durable  surface.  I  believe  also 
that  they  made  pioneer  roads  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  settlers 
in  the  backwoods  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  done, 
and  do,  namely,  by  felling  trees  and  laying  them  parallel  to  one 
another  to  form  what  we  call  a  corduroy  road.  Such  roads  have 
been  found  in  Scotland,  in  "  Mosses,"  five  or  six  feet  below  the 
peat,  in  such  places  as  permit  us  to  believe  with  almost  certainty 
that  the  Romans  made  them\ 

The  width  of  the  roads,  and  the  height  of  the  embankments 
at  the  sides  of  their  roads,  varied  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  way  and  the  local  circumstances,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned. 

After  leaving  Bull's  Close  the  road  v/e  are  now  considering 
followed  the  little  lane  pointing  to  Barton  Church,  which  it 
passed  at  the  west  end  I 

Just  beyond  the  church  a  grass  road,  called  fifty  years  ago 
the  "  Roman  road  "  (people  still  living  at  Barton  remember  it 
well,  as  did  Mr  Holben  who  died  October  1908 ;  they  also 
remembered  the  boulder  stone  surface,  which  was  under  the 
grass,  being  dug  up  to  form  the  New  Road  mentioned  above), 
ran  to  near  Lord's  Bridge,  passing  the  tumulus  I  excavated  for 
the  Society  in  August  1907,  and  in  which  I  was  fortunate 

1  Robert  Stuart,  Caledonia  Romana,  p.  266. 

2  Yor  Roman  occupation  of  Barton  see  pp.  169,  170. 
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enough  to  find  a  Roman  stone  coffin  containing  the  skeleton 
of  a  young  lady.  It  here  joined  the  present  high  road — the  old 
Roman  road — which  goes  over  Orwell  Hill  to  meet  the  Ermine 
Street  a  little  south  of  Arrington\  I  have  found  fragments  of 
Roman  pottery  and  millstones  with  bits  of  bronze  along  the 
whole  length  of  this  road. 

As  late  as  1821  (R.  Baker's  Map  of  Cambs.),  the  ridge  of 
this  road  continued,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ermine  Street,  in 
the  same  straight  line  as  above  described,  to  Tadlow,  that  is  a 
little  south  of  the  present  road,  passing  to  the  south  of  the 
village  of  Wrestlingworth.  It  formed  tlie  parish  boundary  for 
a  mile  and  a  half  until  it  reached  the  road  between  Sutton  End 
and  Runton.  Then  an  existing  field  path  takes  up  the  line  to 
Biggleswade,  whence,  for  three  miles,  it  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  parish  of  Old  Warden.  Beyond  this  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  it,  until  it  reaches  some  miles  east  of 
Bicester,  whence  it  is  clear  to  Cirencester. 


The  Via  Devana. 

The  Via  Devana  (so  called  by  Dr  Mason,  Woodwardian 
Professor,  1734-1762),  which  crosses  the  county  and  town  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  is  a  parish  boundary  the  whole  distance  from 
Fenstanton  at  the  western  side  of  the  county  to  beyond 
Horseheath  on  the  S.E.  edge.  It  is  a  stretch  of  over  25  miles, 
with  only  two  short  breaks,  one  where  the  parish  of  Girton 
extends  both  sides  of  the  road  for  less  than  two  miles,  and 
the  other  in  Cambridge  from  the  Castle  Hill  to  the  County 
School  on  the  Hills  Road.  Why  Girton  thus  intervenes  there 
is  no  apparent  reason,  nor  one  that  as  yet  can  be  discovered. 
The  second  break  in  the  line  is  accounted  for  by  the  usual 
conflicting  areas  of  town  parishes.  This  Via  Devana  is  still 
visible  from  Horseheath  almost  up  to  Haverhill ;  along  each 
side  of  the  road  at  Horseheath  so  many  fragments  of  different 
kinds  of  pottery,  coins,  and  other  objects  of  Roman  occupation 

^  Babington,  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  p.  21. 
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can  be  ])ickc(l  up,  that  it  socnns  (Mirtairi  a  Roman  villa  was 
situated  here'. 

Just  west  of  Haverhill,  near  where  the  road  crosses  the 
railway  to  Colchester,  Roman  spear-heads  and  urns  were  found 
in  1757-8. 

In  the  years  1800-1  the  continuation  of  this  road  was 
distinctly  traceable  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  modern  road 
which  follows  a  somewhat  zigzag  course. 

In  a  direction  south-east  from  Haverhill  the  road  passed 
through  the  village  of  Sturmer-  (Stourmere)  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  a  square  Roman  camp  at  Watsoe  Bridge,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  village,  the  ramparts  of  which  were  being 
levelled  in  1800,  and  near  which  many  Roman  remains  were 
then  founds 

Continuing  in  a  south-easterly  direction  it  passed  north  of 
the  village  of  Birdbrook^  where  were  tumuli  (here  the  embank- 
ment of  the  road  was  then  quite  marked),  and  south  of  that  of 
Ridgewell,  where  a  Roman  villa  was  discovered  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  road  ran  on  to  Yeldham,  and  in 
the  year  1800,  a  short  distance  on  the  south  of  that  village,  in 
the  parish  of  Toppesfield,  some  fine  Roman  objects,  in  bronze 
and  pottery,  were  founds 

1  Since  the  reading  of  this  paper  I  have  been  able,  by  the  courtesy  of  our 
member,  Miss  Parsons  of  Horseheath,  to  dig  across  this  road  at  Horseheath 
(June,  1910),  with  the  following  results  : 

At  the  bottom  of  the  road  was  found  a  layer  of  rammed  chalk,  clay  and 
gravel ;  above  this  a  layer  of  large  flints  and  boulder-clay  stones  ;  for  1  foot 
6  inches  over  these  stones  was  packed  earth  with  small  flints  and  stones ;  then, 
on  top,  was  another  layer  of  large  flints  and  boulder  stones.  The  roadway  was 
about  12  feet  wide  :  the  ditch  on  the  eastern  side  had  been  destroyed  in  making 
a  modern  ditch  and  hedge,  while  in  the  ditch  on  the  western  side,  which  was 
three  feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide,  were  found  three  third  brass  coins  too  much 
rusted  for  deciphering,  the  rim  and  neck  of  a  large  grain  jar,  bones  of  ox  and 
sheep,  fragments  of  glass,  sherds  of  fifteen  different  kinds  of  pottery,  bases  of 
Samian  (Gaulish)  ware,  oyster  shells  and  12  iron  nails. 

2  Archaeologia,  Vol.  xiv.  61.    Also  in  6-in.  Ord.  Map,  1880. 
=^  Archaeologia,  Vol.  xiv.  73. 

^  See  also  R.  Gough,  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Gt.  Britain,  1796.  In  this 
work  is  given  the  account  of  all  the  antiquities  discovered  in  this  neighbour- 
hood by  Thos.  Walford,  F.S.A.,  who  lived  at  Birdbrook. 

^  Archaeologia,  Vol.  xiv.  24. 
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From  Yeldham  it  followed  practically  the  line  of  the 
modern  road  through  Pool  Street  and  between  Castle  and 
Sible  Hedingham.  Then  it  seems  to  have  divided,  one  road 
passing  south-west  through  Swan  Street,  to  meet,  at  Gosfield, 
the  Roman  road  coming  from  Chelmsford,  and  Braintree  ;  the 
other  continuing  through  Halstead,  Colne  and  Ford  Street  to 
Lexden  and  Colchester. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  county  I  have  travelled  along  it, 
or  made  out  its  course,  from  the  county  boundary  near  Fen- 
stanton  to  Leicester.  From  Fenstanton  its  line  follows  that 
of  the  modern  road  to  the  beginning  of  Godmanchester,  where, 
just  at  the  western  entrance  to  Church  Farm  (at  this  point  the 
modern  road  which  more  or  less  maintains  the  line  of  a  branch 
Roman  road  to  the  Roman  town,  bends  to  the  west),  the  ridge 
of  the  road  can  be  seen  crossing  a  grass  field,  and,  passing  to 
the  north-east  of  the  town,  joins  the  Ermine  Street  near  the 
ford  at  the  north  of  Godmanchester ^ 

Going  through  Huntingdon  it  turns  westward  at,  or  near, 
Alconbur}^ — the  roads  have  been  much  disturbed  and  altered 
in  this  village — through  the  parish  of  Buckworth,  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Hamerton  parish,  and  goes  on  to  Titch- 
marsh.  The  next  seven  miles  are  indistinct,  but  at  Brigstock 
it  takes  up  the  direct  line  from  where  it  was  last  seen,  and 
goes  straight  on  through  Stannion,  Cottingham,  and  Medbourne 
up  to  Leicester. 

Concerning  the  part  of  this  road  from  Cambridge  to  God- 
manchester we  need  not  say  much,  it  follows  almost  exactly 
the  line  of  the  Old  Roman  Road-.  At  five  places  near  and  in 
Godmanchester when  drains  or  culverts  were  being  repaired, 

1  C.  A.  S.  Proceedings,  No.  liv.  1909,  pp.  280-1. 

-  For  the  line  of  this  part  of  the  "  Via  Devana,"  and  the  antiquities  found 
along  its  course,  see  Babington,  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  pp.  35-42. 

(a)  Ermine  Street,  atLattenbury  Hill,  three  miles  south  of  Godmanchester. 
[h)  Via  Devana,  at  Emmanuel  Knoll,  one  mile  east  of  Godmanchester. 

(c)  In  Godmanchester,  on  the  south  side  of  the  triangular  grass  plot,  at 
the  northern  end  of  Erming  Street. 

(d)  In  Godmanchester,  in  Church  Lane  (continuation  of  Erming  Street). 

(e)  In  Godmanchester,  in  Silver  Street,  Roman  road  to  Sandy. 
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I  have  seen  sections  of  this  and  other  Roman  roads.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  of  these  sections  is  a  coarse  concrete,  com- 
posed of  cobble  stones  and  flints  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter 
embedded  in  cement,  so  hard  that  workmen  could  scarcely 
penetrate  with  their  picks,  and  were  compelled  to  use  crow- 
bars in  order  to  break  it  up.  The  section  here  given  (Fig.  3), 
which  illustrates  all  these  sections  in  every  respect,  was  made 
across  the  branch  road  into  Oodmanchester  mentioned  above 
(note  (c)  loc.  cit.). 


SURFACE  OF    PRESENT    MACADAMISED  ROAD 


GRAVEL  OR    OXFORD  CLAY 
2F£er    Macadam  and  Mikld  Earth  and  Gravel 


mm. 


6  OB  9  Inches  Rammed  Sand  and  Gravel 

I  Foot    Concrete  Stones  ,  2  to  4-  Inches  Diameter, 

6  Inches   Rammed  Earth  Clav  and  Gravel 


Ditches  filled 

WITH   t/lXED  EARTt 

fiND  Gravel. 


Fig.  3. 

In  the  Portico  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  at  the  north 
end,  are  what  appear  to  be  two  Roman  milestones  with  an 
inscription  to  the  Emperor  Constantinus  II  (317-337),  the  son 
of  Constantine  the  Great.  They  were  found  in  1842  close  to 
this  road,  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  in  Girton  parish. 

It  is  possible,  as  Professor  T.  McKenny  Hughes  is  inclined 
to  think,  that  this  road  on  the  Gog-Magog  Hills,  S.E.  of 
Cambridge,  was  constructed  over  part  of  its  course — that  is, 
from  the  top  of  Worts'  Causeway  for  a  short  distance  towards 
Worsted  Lodge — on  the  top  of  what  looks  like  one  of  the 
ancient  dykes,  such  as  the  Fleam  or  Devil's  Dyke,  but  that 
it  was  so  for  the  whole  length  of  the  20  miles  from  the 
"Twopenny  Loaves"  tumuli  (mentioned  below)  through  Haver- 
hill to  Great  Yeldham  I  cannot  believe,  for  the  high  ridge,  as 
it  now  appears  beside  the  Golf  Links,  continued  in  former 
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times  at  intervals  along  its  whole  distanced  We  must  not 
forget  that  a  ridge,  five  to  eight  feet  in  height,  was  a  very 
common  feature  of  a  Roman  road  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Gaul  and  Italy ^  This  can  still  be  seen  in  England  in  several 
instances  well  known  to  the  writer  of  this  paper ;  the  Fosse 
Way  near  Bath  ;  the  Watling  Street,  north  of  Watford ;  the 
road  near  Woody ates  in  Cranborne  Chase  on  the  N.W.  borders 
of  Dorsetshire^. 

Camden,  who  wrote  300  years  ago,  after  quoting  Galen 
(see  Appendix)  remarks :  "  But  these  roads  having  been  in 
some  places  cut  through  by  the  country  people  for  gravel  are 
scarce  visible,  but  in  others,  running  over  inaccessible  ground 
or  through  pastures  are  distinguishable  by  their  high  ridge." 

The  destruction  of  Roman  roads  in  this  country  which 
Camden  and  other  antiquaries  noticed,  has  been  going  on  ever 
since.  This  destruction  of  old  roads  began  very  early,  for  in 
A.D.  1286  "  the  commonalty  of  Cambridge  were  charged  with 
having  ploughed  up  the  King's  Way  between  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Hinton  Marsh."    Vide  Cooper,  Annals,  Vol.  i.,  61. 

The  damage  was  notoriously  done  about  100-130  years 
ago,  when  turnpike  roads  were  often  made  over  the  line  of 
then  existing  ridged  Roman  roads,  and  much  injury  is  now 
wrought  wherever  a  Roman  road  crosses  arable  land  by  the 
constant  ploughing  down  of  its  upper  surface.  1  am  led  to 
believe  that  this  bit  of  raised  road  on  the  Gog-Magog  Hills  is 
simply  a  surviving  piece  of  the  old  ridged  Roman  Way. 

For  the  convenience  of  possible  readers  of  this  paper  the 
classical  references  to  this  kind  of  road  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

The  4^  miles  of  this  road  which  run  from  the  top  of  Worts' 
Causeway  to  Castle  End  needs  more  careful  consideration. 

Let  us  start  where  the  grass  road  now  ends  at  the  top  of 
Worts'  Causeway,  by  the  side  of,  and  on,  the  Golf  Links  at  the 
twelfth  green,  just  where  the  remains  of  the  two  tumili  named 
the  "  Twopenny  Loaves "  are  situated. 

1  See  notes  1,  2  and  3  on  p.  162,  supra. 

2  N.  Bergier,  Histoire  des  Grands  Chemins  de  VEmpire  Romain,  1622 ;  also, 
T.  Ashby,  Classical  Topography  of  the  Gampagna,  Reports  of  the  British  School 
at  Rome,  Vols,  i — iv. 

^  T.  Codrington,  Boman  Bonds  in  Britain,  S.  P.  G.  K.,  pp.  10-15. 
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Down  tho  hill  beside  the  course  of  Worts'  Causeway  there 
is  a  long  belt  of  trees,  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  road, 
on  the  west  side  of  this  the  ridge  of  a  road  ennerges  and  is 
plainly  visible  up  to,  and  just  beyond  the  spot  known  as 
Red  Cross. 

In  the  fields  between  this  belt  of  trees  and  Red  Cross 
I  have  frequently  picked  up  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  and 
Niedermendig  lava  and  bits  of  bronze  along  the  line  of  this 
ridge. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Hills  Road,  as  old  maps  clearly 
show,  it  divides  into  two  ways,  one  going  directly  west  towards 
Trumpington  and  Grantchester,  which  will  be  mentioned  later, 
the  other  turning  to  the  north-west  still  distinctly  standing 
out  along  the  higher  ground,  marked  also  by  the  rises  in  the 
hedges.  Its  ridge"  is  well-marked  through  the  Perse  School 
playing-fields  to  the  east  of  Trinity  Farm.  It  crosses  the 
Luard  Road,  into  the  grounds  of  Homerton  College  and  on 
to  the  railway.  The  construction  of  the  line,  especially  the 
digging  of  the  large  gravel  pit  fronting  the  Clarendon  Road 
by  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  destroyed  all 
further  traces  of  it.  The  road,  according  to  R.  G.  Baker's 
map  of  1812,  seems  to  have  crossed  Brooklands  Avenue  and 
the  Botanic  Gardens  joining  the  modern  road  somewhere  about 
Hyde  Park  Corner  and  went  over  the  river  by  the  Causeway^, 
which  ran  from  near  St  Clement's  Church  to  the  ford  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  present  Great  Bridge,  and  so  into  the  grounds 
of  Magdalene  College. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  line  is  on  slightly  higher 
ground  than  the  modern  Hills  Road  along  its  whole  course 
from  Red  Cross  to  Homerton  College. 

A  section  of  this  road  could  be  seen  last  year  in  the  Perse 
School  playing-fields,  a  wide  trench  having  recently  been  dug 
across  the  ridge  at  the  spot  marked  by  cross-lines  on  the  map 
of  Roman  Cambridgeshire.  Here  the  road  is  about  12 — 51  feet 
wide  :  what  remains  is  as  follows  : 

Nine  inches  of  chalk,  2  feet  8  inches  of  gravelly  earth,  and 

1  The  ridge  is  now  unfortunately  being  levelled,  March  1910. 

2  C.  C.  Babington,  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  p.  8. 
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then  chalk  again,  all  beaten  hard :  the  upper  surface  of  the 
road  has  been  removed,  as  in  so  many  other  cases  in  East 
Anglia,  at  some  long  past  time  for  other  purposes. 

When  this  trench  was  being  made,  I  begged  the  diggers 
to  look  carefully  for  Roman  remains,  especially  where  the  ditch 
at  the  side  of  the  road  would  be  found.  In  a  length  of  some 
four  yards  of  this  ditch  there  were  discovered  a  number  of 
pieces  of  Roman  pottery  and  several  pieces  of  Roman  tile — 1 
found  a  good  deal  of  this  myself — a  silver  coin  of  Severus,  and 
a  broken  fibula,  together  with  bones  and  teeth  of  pig  and 
sheep.    These  are  now  in  the  Perse  School  Museum. 

This  road,  one  may  point  out,  runs  close  to  the  Roman 
earthwork,  one  rampart  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  grass 
held  at  the  back  of  the  Cattle  Market  which  abuts  on  the 
Railway  sidings  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cherry  hi  nton  Road. 
When  these  sidings  were  made  some  years  ago,  the  ditch  and 
rampart  of  this  earthwork  were  cut  into,  and  various  Roman 
articles  were  dug  up. 

One  ought,  at  this  point,  to  answer  a  question  that  is  often 
put — Why  was  the  road  deflected  at  the  "  Twopenny  Loaves  " 
tumuli,  instead  of  coming  straight  on  to  Cambridge  ? 

The  answer  is  easy ;  marshland,  which  was  always  flooded 
in  winter,  stood  in  the  way.  This  marshland  extended  from 
the  bit  of  road  still  known  as  Worts'  Causeway,  right  across 
to,  and  beyond,  the  modern  Cherryhinton  Road. 

Anyone  coming  to  Cambridge  along  the  Hills  Road  can 
notice  how  the  modern  road,  from  Red  Cross  to  the  next  cross- 
road leading  from  Trumpington  to  Cherryhinton  (generally 
known  as  the  Long  Road),  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
helds  on  either  side,  while  at  a  distance  of  100  yards  or  so  to 
the  west  is  the  ridge  of  the  older  road,  safe  from  floods  and 
marsh,  on  the  higher  ground. 

One  must  suppose  that  the  older  road,  which  has  just  been 
described,  had  been  destroyed,  or  rendered  useless,  during  the 
lapse  of  centuries  by  the  abstraction  of  its  upper  surface,  for 
William  Worts,  the  son  of  William  Worts,  an  Esquire  Bedell, 
dying  in  1709,  left  money,  among  other  purposes,  for  "the 
making  of  a  Calcey  or  causeway  from  Emmanuel  College  to 
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HogrYiago^,  alias  (;!()<^nnagog  Hills'."  In  Cantahrigia  Depicta, 
17G3'-,  under  tlio  heading  "Roads,"  it  is  stated  that  "Williani 
Worts,  Es(|uire,  caused  a  causeway  to  be  cast  up  to  Gogmagog 
Hills,  4  nniles  east  of  Cambridge,  whither  gentlemen  ride  out 
clean  in  the  depths  of"  winter." 

About  £55  per  annum  is  still  paid  by  the  University  to  the 
Borough  and  County  Council  authorities  for  the  up-keep  of 
this  length  of  road. 

Minor  Roads. 

Two  minor  roads  must  now  be  described.  One  a  Roman 
road,  a  branch  of  the  Via  Devana,  to  use  the  convenient  name 
giveri  it  by  Dr  Mason  ;  the  other,  I  believe,  a  route  of  an  age 
before  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 


Red  Gross  to  Toft, 

The  road  leading  from  Red  Cross  to  Grantchester,  says 
Professor  Babington^,  up  to  the  year  1882,  could  be  traced  to 
Grantchester.  Bishop  Bennet,  who  died  in  1820,  also  gives 
evidence  of  its  former  existence ^  The  1836  edition  of  the 
1-inch  Ordnance  Map  marks  the  line  of  it. 

To  those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  tracking  out 
ancient  ways,  slight  but  sufficient  signs  of  this  road  are  still 
clear.  After  leaving  Red  Cross,  except  for  one  slight  rise  in 
a  hedge,  it  is  now  lost  as  it  crosses  what  was  formerly  Shelford 
Fen.  A  faint  trace  of  it  can  still  be  seen  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Trumpington  Road.  It  crossed  that  road  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  village,  and  can  be  followed  up  to  the  grounds  of 
Trumpington  House.  It  is  again  lost  until  the  west  side  of 
the  river  is  reached,  but  there,  as  plain  as  ever,  is  the  hollow- 
way,  mentioned  by  Babington ;  this  continues  along  the  north 
side  of  the  remains  of  a  small  Roman  camp  up  to  the  junction 
of  the  roads  leading  to  Cambridge  and  Coton.    It  follows  the 

^  J.  W.  Clark,  University  Endowments. 

2  On  the  plan  of  Cambridge  in  this  book  no  houses  are  marked  in  St  Andrew's 
Street  beyond  where  the  Theatre  now  stands. 

3  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  pp.  43-46. 

^  Lyson's  Cambridgeshire,  1808,  p.  45. 
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line  of  the  Coton  road  for  a  short  distance  until  that  turns 
north-west.  Here  the  old  way  is  maintained  by  the  bridle- 
path, formerly  known  as  Deadman's  Way,  which  emerges  at 
Barton  on  the  main  road  close  to  the  third  milestone  from 
Cambridge  and  by  the  side  of  the  levelled  Roman  tumulus 
which  I  excavated  during  January  1909  \ 

The  camp  at  Grantchester  is  behind  the  village  school, 
the  school-house  garden  being  on  its  southern  side.  In  that 
garden,  on  the  day  on  which  this  paper  was  read,  thanks  to 
heavy  rains  and  the  moles  which  disclosed  them,  I  found  four 
fragments  of  Roman  pottery  and  two  coins — third  brasses  of 
Gallienus  and  Tetricns.  A  third  brass  of  Constantine  I  picked 
up,  together  with  much  pottery  in  the  garden  of  the  "Orchard" 
at  Grantchester,  in  1907. 

From  near  this  spot  two  ways  diverged  until  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century — that  fatal  time  from  the  antiquary's, 
as  well  as  from  the  social  point  of  view,  for  modern  legislation 
is  only  undoing,  by  means  of  allotments  and  small  holdings, 
what  was  done  by  the  Enclosure  Acts,  1800-1840,  or  there- 
abouts. 

One  way,  the  Hard  wick  Way — this  was  its  name  from 
Grantchester  to  Hardwick — led  across  what  was  known  as 
Barton  Field  and  Coraberton  Field  to  the  Port  Way,  which 
still  exists  as  a  road  into  Hardwick.  About  1756  a  labourer, 
named  John  Leat,  found  a  paved  way  of  pebbles  laid  in  gravel 
edged  with  brickwork,  the  bricks  being  about  the  same  thick- 
ness, but  wider  and  longer  than  a  common  brick.  This  paved 
way  was  8  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  field--  '\ 

The  other  road  led  from  the  tumulus  at  the  end  of  the 
bridle-path  from  Grantchester  through  Barton  village  along 
what  was  till  about  1850  a  driftway,  now  the  modern  road. 
There  are  ample  records  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Barton. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  Babington,  as  found  at 
Trumpington  and  Grantchester,  it  will  be  well  to  give  in 
their  order,  as  we  come  to  them,  a  list  of  those  discovered  at 

^  C.  A.  S.  Proceedings,  No.  lv.,  Report,  p.  53,  1909. 
^  Essex's  MS.  Note  Book.    Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  6768,  p.  243. 
Ord.  Surv.  Map,  1-inch  edition,  1836. 
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variouM  times  along  the  line  of  this  road  ])etween  Barton  and 
Bourn. 

The  tumuhi8,  just  mentioned  above,  (jxcavated  in  1909. 
Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  this  are  the  "Moats," 
excavated  during  the  winter  of  1907-8'. 

About  150  yards  to  the  west  of  the  "  Moats,"  in  the  rick- 
yard  of  University  Farm,  many  Roman  urns  and  coins  and 
skeletons  (these  were  reburied  in  the  churchyard)  were  dug  up 
about  1870  by  the  then  tenant  of  that  farm.  The  urns  and 
coins  were  retained  by  him,  to  meet  the  usual  fate  of  such 
articles  when  not  in  the  safe-keeping  of  a  museum — gradual 
loss  and  destruction.  At  his  death  the  few  remains  were 
purchased  by  the  late  Mr  Sanders  Holben  of  Barton,  and  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  brother  at  Grantch ester.  In 
September,  1909,  another  good  specimen  of  a  Roman  urn  was 
dug  up  in  this  rickyard  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr  R.  Warwick,  the  present  tenant  of  University  Farm.  A  few 
yards  further  west  from  the  spot  where  these  remains  were 
discovered,  the  Roman  Akeman  Street,  described  above,  p.  159, 
crossed  the  one  we  are  considering.  This  (Red  Cross  to  Bourn) 
road  left  Barton  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present  road  to 
Comberton,  going  across  the  fields  direct  to  Comberton  Church  ; 
it  is  marked  on  the  2-inch  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  1810.  This 
part  of  it,  from  Barton  to  Comberton,  known  formerly  in  part 
as  Broom's  Lane,  is  well  remembered  by  people  living  in  both 
those  villages ;  it  was  obliterated  by  the  enclosure  proceedings 
during  the  years  1840-50.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  it, 
directly  below  Comberton  Church,  and  about  150  yards  east  of 
Fox's  Bridge^  a  Roman  villa  was  discovered  in  1842".  I  have 
found  many  Roman  coins  and  pots  in  different  parts  of  the 
village. 

A  pathway,  the  continuation  of  this  road  we  are  tracing, 
still  exists  along  the  line  of  the  pre-enclosure  road,  from  near 

1  C.  A.  S.  Proceedings,  Vol.  xii.,  No.  li.  p.  296, 

^  In  1636  this  was  known  as  Fox-hole  Bridge.  See  fly-leaf  at  end  of 
Comberton  Eegister. 

Camb.  Chron.  March  5,  1842.  For  original  plan  of  villa  see  C.  A.  S. 
Portfolios  of  Drawings,  Library  of  Archaeological  Museum. 
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Coinberton  Church,  passing  a  destroyed  tumulus  marked  on 
old  ordnance  maps  and  even  now  noticeable,  and  runs  into  the 
short  piece  of  the  old  road,  still  in  use,  leading  to  Toft  Church. 
In  1851,  in  Priory  Field,  Toft,  seven  skeletons  were  found 
together  with  "  Roman  pottery,  a  portion  of  a  lamp  and 
paterae ^"  From  Toft  Church  a  footpath  and  the  present  road 
continue  the  line  to  Kingston  Stones,  between  Kingston  and 
Caldecote,  and  the  modern  road  takes  it  on  through  Bourn  to 
the  Ermine  Street  at  Caxton.  At  Bourn  in  1813,  on  Bourn 
Hall  estate,  were  found  two  Boman  urns  and  part  of  a  quern 
formed  of  pudding-stone".  During  August,  1909,  I  excavated 
for  the  Society  three  moated  tumuli  at  Bourn,  and  proved  con- 
clusively they  were  of  Roman  construction.  The  great  peculi- 
arity of  one  of  them  is,  that  it  is  a  large  tumulus  raised  over 
a  smaller  one,  both  being  Roman.  These  tumuli  are  a  bare  mile 
from  the  Ermine  Street. 

From  various  considerations  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  a  road  before  the  Roman  occupation,  but  was 
remade  during  the  Roman  period  as  a  vicinal  way  as  far  as 
Comberton,  and,  perhaps,  as  far  as  Toft  and  Caldecote.  From 
Caldecote  the  windings  of  the  way  are  evidence  that  the 
Romans,  though  they  must  have  made  use  of  it,  certainly  did 
not  remake  it  as  they  did  so  many  of  the  pre-existing  routes. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  ought  to  be  put  forward 
here. 

In  tracing  out  the  course  of  Iter  V  in  his  paper,  read 
before  the  Society  in  November  1903,  the  Rev  A.  C.  Yorke" 
makes  the  road  go  from  the  camp  at  Wandlebury  to  Arbury 
and  thence  by  Belsar's  Hill  to  Godmanchester  (Durolipons),  an 
impossible  route,  I  think,  for  there  was  no  Roman  road  from 
Arbury  to  Godmanchester — the  lie  of  the  land  between  Belsar's 
Hill  and  Godmanchester  forbidding  it.  But  if  we  take  the 
line  from  Wandlebury  down  the  road,  which  I  have  traced 
above,  to  Red  Cross,  Grantchester  and  Barton,  and  turning 

1  Camb.  Chron.  Dec.  27,  1851. 
'•^  Archaeologia,  xviii.  p.  435. 

^  C.  A.  S.  Proceedings,  Vol.  xi..  No.  xlv.  pp.  31,  32. 
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back  there  alony  the  Akeman  Street  (as  above)  to  Cambridge, 
and  taking  the  present  Huntingdon  Road,  the  Via  Devana,  to 
Godmanchester,  we  get  the  exact  mileage  required,  and  travel 
along  Roman  roads  the  whole  time,  and  since  the  object  of 
these  itinera  seems  to  have  been  the  visiting  of  Roman  camps 
and  stations,  the  one  at  Grantchester  would  have  been  in- 
cluded by  following  this  route.    Thus : 

Wandlebury  through  Godmanchester  to  Barton      G  miles 

Barton  to  Castle  End  3  miles 

Castle  End  to  Godmanchester  (Durolipons)      .    14  miles 

23  miles 

Whereas  the  mileage  required  is  xxv.  m.p.  =  22*87  miles. 

The  Mare  Way. 

The  other  minor  road  is  a  very  interesting  one  though  not, 
I  believe,  a  Roman  one. 

It  is  the  winding  road  leading  from  the  Ermine  Street,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Wimpole  Park  and  about  300  yards 
south  of  stone  which  marks  the  eighth  mile  from  Royston,  and 
continuing  to  Red  Cross  on  the  Hills  Road. 

To  the  west  of  the  Ermine  Street  there  are  one  or  two 
old  and  winding  grass  roads  which  may  have  formed  part  of 
this  route. 

The  Mare  Way,  as  it  is  called,  starting  from  the  milestone 
mentioned  above,  forms  almost  without  break  the  boundary  of 
Wimpole  and  Orwell  parishes  to  Fox  Hill  on  the  Akeman 
Street  before  mentioned.  It  continues  as  the  north  boundary 
of  Barrington  parish  almost  up  to  Chapel  Hill,  south  of  the 
village  of  Haslingfield.  Then  it  probably  passed  not  far  from 
the  tumuli,  marked  on  old  maps  as  "  Mount  Balk "  close  to 
Chapel  Bush,  and  "  Money  Hill,"  and  so,  having  kept,  from 
Ermine  Street,  on  the  chalk  ridge  220  to  250  feet  above  sea- 
level,  it  sank  down  to  the  river  near  Burnt  Mill  Bridges,  on 
the  Rhee,  as  the  1836  edition  of  the  1-inch  Ordnance  Map 
names  the  spot. 

This  is  evidently  the  line  of  an  old  road,  for  here  is  another 
instance  of  what  Mr  Arthur  Gray  mentions  in  his  paper  on 
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"  The  Ford  and  Bridge  of  Cambridge."  The  river  Rhee  was 
the  division  line  between  Mercia  and  East  Anglia.  At  this 
spot,  Burnt  Mill  Bridges,  the  parish  boundary  of  Haslingfield 
crosses  the  river  into  what  would  naturally  be  Harston  parish. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  that  branch  of  the  river  is  not  a 
continuous  parish  boundary.  There  appears  to  be  an  exception 
in  Barrington  parish,  but  that  is  because  its  western  boundary 
follows  a  tributary  stream. 

An  old  road,  now  represented  by  a  footpath,  continued 
the  line  up  to  Hauxton  Mill.  Here  again  we  find  the  same 
phenomenon  as  before,  the  parish  boundary  forming  a  loop 
across  the  river  at  the  present  bridge,  where  was  the  ford  in 
times  before  bridges.  It  not  only  forms  a  loop  in  order  to 
enclose  the  grouud  round  the  ford,  but  runs  in  a  straight  line 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  Great  Shelford  parish  up  to  Red 
Cross,  where  it  met  the  road  coming  over  the  Gog-Magog 
Hills,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  Roman  road,  and  may 
have  been  on  the  line  of  an  older  way. 

That  this  just  described  route  was  a  road  long  anterior 
to  the  Roman  age  in  Britain  seems  certain  both  from  the  line 
of  country  it  follows,  and  from  the  objects  found  along  its 
course.  Two  years  ago  Mr  Leonard  Wills,  of  King's  College, 
dug  out  a  fine  bronze  sword,  on  the  line  I  have  indicated, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-east  of  Hauxton  Mill.  Anyone, 
by  a  little  careful  searching,  can  find  pottery  and  fragments  of 
bronze  within  half  a  mile  of  Hauxton  Mill  in  either  direction. 

To  quote  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  in  1889  by 
Professor  T.  McKenny  Hughes  in  which  he  speaks  of  Hauxton 
Bridge  and  Mill : 

"  This  locality  is  one  of  exceptional  archaeological  interest, 
as  there  seems  to  be  here  evidence  of  the  overlap  of  Roman  over 
British,  Saxon  over  Roman,  and  perhaps  of  Danish  over  Saxon^" 

This  route  with  very  slight  exceptions  is  a  parish  boundary 
for  over  10  miles — from  the  Great  North  Road  or  Ermine 
Street  to  Red  Cross. 


1  C.  A.  S.  Proceedings,  yo\.  xii.  pp.  24-28  ;  Vol.  x.  p.  496.  C.  A.  S.  Report 
XLVIII.  p.  cxxxvi. 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIV.  12 
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The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to  prove  that  the  roads 
meeting  at  Castle  Hill,  Cambridge,  which  have  been  hitherto 
called  Roman,  are  really  of  Roman  origin.  The  straightness 
of  their  course  and  the  abundant  Roman  remains  found  along 
their  route  made  this  probable,  but  now  a  section  has  been  cut 
across  each  of  them,  what  before  was  only  probable  is  now 
certain.  To  the  fact  that  many  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  on  Castle  Hill^,  in  itself  a  strategic  position,  we  can  now 
add  this,  that  four  Roman  roads  met  there,  and,  consequently, 
what  has  been  but  a  pious  opinion  is  now  most  probable, 
namely,  that  the  meeting  place  of  these  four  roads  was  the 
site  of  a  Roman  station. 

That  this  will  be  also  proved  by  excavation  on  that  meeting 
place  I  do  not  doubt.  We  can  but  hope  the  talked  of  investi- 
gation of  the  earthern  rampart  in  the  grounds  of  Magdalene 
College  will  in  the  near  future  be  carried  into  effect,  and  settle 
once  for  all  this  much  disputed  point. 


Appendix. 


Classical  references  to  raised  Roman  roads. 


Virgil  (ob.  B.C.  19),  Ae7i.  v.  273. 
"viae  deprensus  in  aggere  serpens." 

viae  aggere = via  aggesta. 

Tacitus  (ob.  a.d.  118),  Rist.  ii.  24. 
"aggerem  viae  tres  praetoriae  co- 
hortes  obtinuere." 

0?i  the  Via  Domitimia 
P.  Papinius  Statius  (fl.  a.d.  82), 
Silvae,  Bk  iv.  3.  44. 
"Hie  primus  labor  inchoare  sulcos 
et  rescindere  limites  et  alto 
egestu  penitus  cavare  terras  ; 
mox  haustas  aliter  replere  fossas 


"A  snake  caught  unawares  upon 
a  road." 

A  raised  road  or  embankment. 


"Three  Praetorian  cohorts  oc- 
cupied the  raised  causeway." 


"The  first  task  is  this,  to  mark 
out  the  trenches  and  to  open  up 
the  track,  and  with  deep  digging 
thoroughly  to  excavate  the  earth 


1  Babingtou,  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  pp.  3-7. 
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at  summo  gremium  parare  dorso, 
ne  nutent  sola,  ne  maligna  sedes 
et  pressis  dubiiim  cubile  saxis ; 
tunc   umbonibus    hinc    et  hinc 
coactis 

et  crebris  iter  alligare  gomphis." 


Galen  (a.d.  130-201),  Jlethod. 
Med.  Vol.  X.  633.  Kuhn's  edition. 
Lipsiae,  1825. 

^^afxeXeL  raOr'  e^ovcras  cnrdaas  tcis 
€Tr  \  r/jy  IraXlas  68ovs  6  Tpaiavos  exet- 
vos  €7rrjvcopdooaaTO,  ra  jxiv  vypa  kuI 
TrrjXaidr)  fiepr]  Xldois  CTTpcovvvs,  rj 
vyj/'rjXois  i^aLpoav  x^y^o.(Tiv,  eKKadalpcov 
fie  TO.  re  aKavdcodrj  nai  Tpa)(€a  kqI 
yecpvpas  eVt/SaXXcov  rols  dva-nopoLS 
t5)v  TTOTapcov  €vda  5'  €Tnp.r]Krjs  oi) 
TrpoarjKovTcos  odos  rjv,  ivravda  avv- 
Topov  iripav  Tep,v6p€vos '  oycnrep  kql 
el  dt  iiyj/os  X6<pov  ;^aXe7r?),  8ia  tcov 
evTropcoTepcov  p^copiwi/  iKvpiiroiv  •  Ka\ 
*t  Br)pioi)8r]s  rj  epijpos,  e^Lcrrdpevos  piv 
€K€Lvr)s,  e<pi(TTdp€vos  8e  els  rds  Xeco- 
(t>6povs,  eTravopdovp.evos  de  Kai  rcis 
Tpaxeias." 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  (fl.  c. 
A.D.  380),  Bk  XIX.  8. 

"diu  laborata  moles  ilia  nostro- 
nim,  velut  terrae  quodam  tremore 
quassata  procubuit,  et  tanquam 
itinerario  aggere  vel  superposito 
ponte  complanatiim  spatium,  quod 
inter  murum  congestamque  forin- 
secus  struem  hiabat,  patefecit  hos- 
tibus  transitum,  nullis  obicibus 
impeditum." 


between  ;  next,  with  other  material, 
to  refill  the  dug-out  space  and  pre- 
pare a  foundation  for  the  high  ridge 
lest  the  soil  should  sag,  or  the  base 
subside  and  afford  an  unstable  bed 
for  the  deep-set  blocks  ;  then  to 
line  the  road  on  either  side  with 
well-set  edge-stones  and  many  a 
kerb-stone." 

Galen,  after  making  a  com- 
parison between  the  care  of  the 
human  body  and  the  care  of  roads, 
mentions,  by  way  of  illustrating  his 
point,  what  had  happened  just  at 
the  time  he  wrote  : 

"  So  when  the  roads  were  thus 
{i.e.  neglected)  in  Italy,  Trajan  re- 
paired them,  raising  such  as  were 
wet  and  deep  in  mud,  with  layers 
of  stones  and  high  banks,  clearing 
those  that  were  overgrown  with 
thorns  and  uneven,  and  building 
bridges  over  rivers  which  were  too 
deep  for  fords ;  where  the  way 
seemed  longer  than  was  necessary, 
cutting  a  shorter  one  ;  wheresoever 
it  was  too  steep,  through  crossing 
a  hill,  diverting  it  along  an  easier 
slope,  and  if  it  was  infested  by  wild 
beasts  or  deserted,  changing  its 
course  to  more  frequented  parts, 
besides  levelling  all  rough  places." 

"The  structure  raised  by  our 
men,  having  been  repeatedly  shaken 
at  length  fell,  as  if  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  space,  which  gaped 
between  the  wall  and  the  mound 
piled  up  outside,  being  made  level 
as  if  a  raised  causeway  (lit.  travelling 
bank),  or  a  bridge  had  been  con- 
structed over  it,  opened  a  passage 
way,  no  longer  blocked  by  any 
obstacles,  to  the  enemy.'' 
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AiinnijinuH  ]\Iarc(^lliiiuH,  lik  xxi. 

10. 

"Ubi  lux  excanduit  tertia,  mora- 
rum  impaticns,  percursis  aggeribus 
publicis,  Siiccos,  nemine  auso  re- 
si,sterc,  pracsidiis  occnpavit." 

Sidonias  Apollinarius  (fi.  a.d. 
482),  £p.  III.  12.   Teubiier  edition. 

" Viator... tellurem  tereres  in- 
aggeratam." 

Sidonius  Apollinarius,  Carmen 
XXIV.  _  Teubner  edition. 
"Antiquus  tibi  nec  teratur  agger, 
Cujus  per  spatium  satis  vetustis 
Nomen  Caesareum  viret  (?nitet) 
columnis." 

Claudius  Rutilius  Numatianus 
(fl.  A.D.  410),  Itin.  39. 

Aurelius  agger    via  Aurelia. 


"When  the  third  day  dawned, 
unable  to  endure  further  delay,  he 
proceeded  by  the  public  roads  and 
seized  upon  and  garrisoned  Succi, 
no  one  daring  to  resist." 


"  Traveller... thou  mightst  tread 
the  heaped-up  earth." 


"Nor  shouldst  thou  tread  the 
old  raised  causeway  which  at  right 
distances  displays  the  name  of 
Caesar  on  mile-posts  erected  long 
ago." 


Monday,  28  February,  1910. 

The  Hev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

H.  A.  Grueber,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  Coins  and  Medals, 
British  Museum,  read  a  paper,  illustrated  with  lantern  views, 
on 

The  Coinage  of  Antony,  Lepidus  and  Octavius, 
B.C.  43—31. 


Monday,  7  March,  1910. 
Mr  R.  Bowes,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 
Miss  M.  E.  Durham  made  a  communication  on 
Old  Customs  in  High  Albania. 
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"Antiquus  tibi  nec  teratur  agger, 
Cujus  per  spatium  satis  vetustis 
Nomen  Caesareum  viret  (?nitet) 
columnis." 

Claudius  Rutilius  Numatianus 
(fl.  A.D.  410),  Itin.  39. 

Aurelius  agger  =  via  Aurelia. 


"When  the  third  day  dawned, 
unable  to  endure  further  delay,  he 
proceeded  by  the  public  roads  and 
seized  upon  and  garrisoned  Succi, 
no  one  daring  to  resist." 


"  Traveller... thou  mightst  tread 
the  heaped-up  earth." 


"Nor  shouldst  thou  tread  the 
old  raised  causeway  which  at  right 
distances  displays  the  name  of 
Caesar  on  mile-posts  erected  long 
ago." 


Monday,  28  February,  1910. 

The  Eev.  Dr  Stokes,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

H.  A.  Grueber,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  Coins  and  Medals, 
British  Museum,  read  a  paper,  illustrated  with  lantern  views, 
on 

The  Coinage  of  Antony,  Lepidus  and  Octavius, 
B.C.  43—31. 


Monday,  7  March,  1910. 
Mr  R.  Bowes,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 
Miss  M.  E.  Durham  made  a  communication  on 
Old  Customs  in  High  Albania. 
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Chapter  I.    Cambridge  Mills  in  Domesday  Book. 

Picturesque  and  valuable  were  the  Water-Mills  in  the 
Manors  of  old.  "It  is  possible^  that  in  most  villages  there  is 
no  more  ancient  trace  of  man's  handiwork  than  the  cut  which 
supplies  the  mill." 

And  jealously  guarded  were  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  owner  and  the  tenant  of  the  mill,  while  the  authorities 
of  the  town  or  the  village  community  carefully  watched  those 
rights  and  customs,  and  often  endeavoured  to  get  them  into 
their  own  keeping. 

This  may  be  seen — in  the  case  of  the  mills  of  Cambridge — 
away  back  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest ;  for  we  find 
the  following  entry'^  in  the  Domesday  Book: 

"  Ipse  Picot  fecit  ibi  .iij.  molend.  q'  aufer.  pasturam  et  plures  domos 
destruunt  et  molendinum  unum  abbatis  de  Ely,  et  alterum  Alani  comitis. 
Ipsa  molendina  reddunt  ix  lib,  per  annum." 

It  may  be  added  that  in  an  official  document  quoted  in  the 
Inquisitio  Comitafus  Oantahrigiensis'\  the  following  order  is 
given  : 

"  Molendinum  de  Grantebrigge  quod  Picotus  fecit  destruatur  si  alterum 
disturbat." 

While  in  the  body  of  the  same  work^  we  find  included 
among  the  possessions  of  "  Picot  vicecomes  " : 

"  duo  molendina  ^  in  burgo  grantebrigge .  de .  viii.  lib." 

These  entries  are  obscure  and  call  for  comment,  as  regards 
the  doings  of  the  sheriff  Picot. 

Previously  to  the  time  of  this  official  there  were  evidently 
only  two  mills,  one  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  Ely  and  the  other 
to  Count  Alan.  The  record  of  what  Picot  did  reads  as  if  he 
erected  three  mills ;  and  it  has  been  contended^  that  the  Ely 
entry  implies  that  the  order  of  King  William  to  Archbishop 

^  Ballard,  Domesday  Inquisition,  p.  172. 

2  Domesday  Book,  i,  p.  189. 

3  Inq.  Com.  Cant.,  ed.  Hamilton,  p.  xxii. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

^  Bennett  and  Elton,  History  of  Corn  Milling,  ii,  p.  120. 
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LiiiifVaiic  had  been  eanied  out,  destroying  one  of  those  three, 
and  still  leaving  two  mills  belonging  to  the  sheriff. 

In  answer  to  this,  however,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  three  new  mills  should  be  erected ; 
there  is  no  room  for  tliem  on  the  river  or  the  mill-stream  ;  there 
is  no  record  of  them  in  after  days.  We  must  translate  the 
opening  of  the  sentence  quoted  above  from  the  Domesday  Book, 
and  purposely  left  in  its  contracted  form :  *'  Picot  made  there  a 
third  mill."  The  words,  which  follow  about  the  taking  away  of 
pasture  and  the  destruction  of  houses,  are  a  not  uncommon 
formula  of  complaint ;  especially  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
sentence  is  in  the  Domesday  Book  preceded  by  the  words : 

"  Reclament  autem  [burgenses]  super  Picotum  vicecomitem  communem 
pasturem  sibi  per  eum  et  ab  eo  ablatam  " ; 

which  may  refer  to  other  parts  of  the  town  and  its  suburbs. 
That  the  sheriff  only  erected  one  mill  is  supported  by  the  order 
quoted  in  the  Ely  Inquisition  Book  which  speaks  of  "  the  mill 
(in  the  singular)  which  Picot  made";  while  the  other  Ely 
record,  referring  to  the  sheriff's  two  mills,  may  be  explained  as 
alluding  to  the  two  mills  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Abbot, 
and  which  are  carelessly  both  allotted  to  Picot. 

A  glance  at  the  map  and  the  course  of  the  river  which  flows 
through,  or  round,  Cambridge,  will  shew  that  the  position  of 
"  the  Abbot's  Mill,"  or  "  the  Bishop's  Mill,"  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  is  one  likely  to  have  been  chosen  in  the  earliest  times ; 
while  the  cutting  of  a  mill-stream  from  where  the  Ladies' 
Bathing  Sheds  now  stand  to  the  Newnham  Mill  is  also  obviously 
a  very  old  undertaking. 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  when  the  Norman  regime  began, 
there  was  a  mill  belonging  to  the  Ely  ecclesiastical  authorities 
where  the  water  tumbles  into  the  pool  near  the  present  Queens' 
College,  and  another  mill  at  the  end  of  the  cut  formed  on  the 
west  side  of  Sheep's  Green.  This  latter  mill  had  doubtless 
been  transferred  by  the  Conqueror  from  the  Saxon  lady  Edith 
to  Alan  of  Britanny  and  Richmond. 

Picot's  new  mill  was  probably  built  side  by  side  with  the 
Abbot's  Mill ;  where,  ever  since,  these  twin  erections  have  stood 
practically  "  under  the  same  roof." 


Mills,  in  Hamoud's  Mcap  of  Cambridge  (1592) 
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We  must  proceed  brietl}'  to  record  the  history  of  these  three 
mills  during  the  last  eight  centuries  and  a  half. 


But  a  word  or  two  may  be  permitted  as  to  the  position  of 
the  mills  relatively  to  the  town  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  dual 
portions  of  Cambridge  on  either  side  of  the  celebrated  bridge 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  county. 

The  mills,  of  course,  stood  conveniently  near  to  the  St  Benet's 
district ;  but  what  about  the  northern,  or  Castle,  end  of  Cam- 
bridge ?  Was  that  portion  served  by  the  Abbot's  Mill,  or  even 
by  its  neighbour  across  the  waters  at  Newnham  ? 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  a  mill  in  the  Castle 
District  ?  Mr  Arthur  Gray,  in  his  remarkable  paper ^  on  The 
Dual  Origin  of  the  Toion  of  Cambridge,  says  that  there 
'*  certainly  "  was,  basing  his  conclusion  on  the  fact  that  there 
was  formerly  a  "  Milne  Lane  "  in  St  Peter's  parish.  "  As  the 
lane  was  next  the  river  the  mill  was  evidently  a  water-mill." 
It  may  be  added  that,  among  the  possessions  of  the  Merton 
Hall  estate^  in  Cambridge  or  the  neighbourhood  was  a  water- 
mill  ;  but  it  is  not  recorded  whereabouts  this  was  situated. 
Neither  is  it  known  whether  this  was  the  mill  for  which  the 
Corporation  of  Cambridge  used  to  pay  £1  per  annum  to  Merton, 
for  a  mill=^  which  they  leased  from  that  college. 

There  is,  however,  no  definite  record  of  a  water-mill  in  the 
northern  part  of  Cambridge ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  name  a  part  of 
the  river  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  there  is  likely  to  have 
been  *'  a  tumbling  bay." 

We  are  driven  back,  therefore,  to  the  supposition  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Castle  end  were  compelled  to  carry  their 
corn,  perhaps  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  Newnham 
Mill;  and  with  this  may  be  linked  the  strange  fact  that  the 
parish  of  St  Giles  stretches  away  south  to  meet  that  of  Grant- 
chester. 

^  C.A.S.  Quarto  Publications,  New  Series,  No.  1,  p.  13. 

-  Cooper,  Annals,  i,  p.  192. 
Maitland,  Toionship  and  Borough,  p.  203.    An  extract  in  a  Rental  for  the 
Manor  of  Merton,  quoted  by  Bowtell  {3ISS.,  vol.  3,  p.  539),  connects  tliis 
payment  with  the  King's  Mill. 
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Chapter  II.    The  Tithes  of  the  Mills. 

A  consideration  of  the  tithes  paid  by  the  mills  will  naturally 
throw  light  upon  the  ownership  of  them.  There  are  many 
allusions  to  these  tithes ;  but  unfortunately  such  gaps  occur  in 
their  history,  that  the  writer  is  unable  to  give  a  linked  record 
of  them. 

Count  Stephen,  of  Britanny,  who  was  Earl  of  Richmond 
from  about  the  year  1110  to  the  year  1137,  and  who  held  one 
of  the  mills  at  Cambridge  as  belonging  to  his  "honour,"  gave^ 
the  tithe  thereof  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Sergius  and  St  Bachus  in 
Anjou,  which  monastery  had  a  cell  at  Swavesey  in  Cambridge- 
shire, where  also  was  a  manor  which  for  generations  was  part 
of  the  Richmond,  or  Britanny,  fief.  We  find,  for  instance,  that 
this  manor  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
the  hands  of  Alan  III,  Viscount  of  Rohan,  who  had  married 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  Alan  le  Noir,  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Stephen,  and  who  had  on  his  marriage  received 
certain  portions^  of  the  Richmond  property.  About  the  time 
when  King  John  lost  his  continental  possessions,  the  Viscount 
of  Rohan  handed  over'^  this  property  to  a  cousin,  Roger  de  la 
Zouche,  receiving  in  exchange  certain  lands  in  Britanny.  The 
Zouches  retained  for  long  these  Cambridgeshire  estates.  Dug- 
dale  gives  a  document^,  upon  which  however  some  suspicion 
has  been  cast,  wherein  William  de  la  Zouche  confirms  to  the 
monks  of  Swavesey  the  grant  made  by  his  ancestors  to  the 
Anjou  Abbey,  whereof,  as  remarked  above,  the  Priory  at 
Swavesey  was  a  cell.  Another  records  of  the  year  1290, 
informs  us  that  the  Prior  of  this  cell  was  receiving  twenty 
shillings  as  tithe  for  a  mill  in  the  parish  of  Grantesete  (or 
Grantch ester).    It  is  also  stated  in  the  same  document  that 

^  Dugdale,  Baronage,  i,  47;  Monasticon,  ii,  1001,''  2;  Eyton,  Shropshire,  ii, 
240;  G.  E.  Cockayne,  Complete  Peerage,  viii,  222,  529;  Courthope's  Nicolas, 
Historic  Peerage,  p.  524. 

2  Blomefield,  Norfolk,  ii,  407,  8 ;  but  the  author  makes  Constance  to  be  the 
daughter,  and  not  the  sister,  of  Conan  IV. 

3  Dugdale,  Baronage,  i.  p.  688 ;  Morice,  Histoire,  i,  pp.  783,  831,  836,  &c. 

4  Baronage,  vi,  1001,  2. 

^  Masters's  History  of  Corpus  Christi  College  (edition  1753),  Appendix,  p.  14. 
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"  the  scholars  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,"  i.e.  the  members  of  Peter- 
house,  as  rectors  of  the  Church  adjoiniDg  their  college,  were 
also  receiving  sixpence  as  tithe  from  the  same  mill.  A  little 
later — in  the  year  1309 — we  find^  that  the  rector  of  Grant- 
chester  quitted-claim  to  the  Peterhouse  authorities  of  the 
tithes  of  the  fruits  of  the  Croft  called  "  Miile-Croft  opposite 
Le  Suches  Mille  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  of  Grantesete." 

From  this  we  gather  that  the  mill  (or  mills)  at  Newnham 
were  on  the  borders  of  the  parishes  of  St  Mary-the-less  and 
of  Grantchester,  and  that  a  settlement  was  come  to,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whereby  the  tithes  of  the 
mill  (or  mills)  there  were  assigned  to  the  lay-rectors  of  St  Mary's 
— or  rather  part  of  the  tithes ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  larger 
share  still  belonged  to  the  Swavesey  Priory. 

We  must  retrace  our  steps — and  look  at  another  record', 
dated  1219,  and  preserved  among  the  St  Radegund  documents 
in  the  treasury  of  Jesus  College.  There  we  find  an  interesting 
agreement  whereby  Laurence  the  Prior  and  the  Convent  of 
Barnwell  agree  to  pay  to  the  Prioress  and  the  Convent  of 
St  Radegund  an  annual  rent  of  nine  shillings  for  the  full 
possession  of  the  tithes  of  a  water-mill  of  the  fee  of  William  de 
Mortuo-mari  in  the  town  of  Cambridge. 

This  tithe  (or  part  of  it)  apparently  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  of  St  John's  Hospital  (the  forerunner  of  the 
College  of  that  name),  but  how  it  thus  passed  we  do  not  know. 
The  Mortimers,  we  know,  were  benefactors^  to  the  Hospital  in 
the  days  of  King  John  or  of  his  son ;  and  it  may  be  that  they 
were  the  donors. 

When  (in  the  year  1284)  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
transferred^  his  secular  scholars  from  the  Hospital  in  the  Jew^ry 
to  the  Hostels,  which  have  since  developed  into  Peterhouse,  he 

^  Peterhouse,  Registrum  Vetus,  pp.  52,  3.  The  writer  thanks  Dr  Walker  for 
kind  help  in  consulting  the  College  documents. 

2  The  Priori)  of  St  Radegund,  by  A.  Gray,  M.A.,  C.A.S.,  xxxi,  p.  133.  The 
writer  is  indebted,  for  permission  to  inspect  this  deed,  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr  Gray  ;  with  whose  note  on  page  134  he  does  not  agree. 

^  Rotuli  Hundredorum,  ii,  p.  359 ;  Maitland,  Township  and  Borough, 
pp.  179,  180. 

4  Bentham,  Ely,  pp.  150,  1,  &c. 
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endowed  them,  with  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  without  l^rump- 
ingtoii  Gate  and  "  the  tithes  of  two  mills,  tlieroto  belorigirig, 
which  St  John's  Hospital  used  to  hire." 

The  two  mills,  however,  thus  refcri-ed  to,  were  doubtless  the 
King's  Mill  and  the  Bishop's  Mill.  With  regard  to  the  former 
of  these  and  the  adjacent  mill-dam,  long-continued  disputes^ 
took  place  between  the  authorities  of  St  John's  Hospital  and 
of  the  Town  Corporation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  members  of 
Peterhouse  on  the  other  hand.  In  the  year  1318  the  last- 
named  commenced  an  action  against  the  former,  which  was 
carried  on  for  several  years — successive  mayors  upholding  the 
objection  to  pay  the  tithes  to  "  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  scholars." 
A  long  and  detailed  account  of  the  varied  proceedings  is  recorded 
in  the  Old  Register  at  Peterhouse.  It  needs  only  be  said  here 
that,  after  excommunication  had  been  resorted  to,  the  Mayor 
and  Bailiffs  were  ordered  to  pay  £80  for  tithes  due  for  some 
80  years,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  various  stages  of  the 
action. 

Years  after wai'ds,  in  1379,  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  again 
supported  an  attempt  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes  for  fish 
taken  in  the  mill-dam ;  when  one  Roger  Toler,  "  the  farmer  of 
the  pool,"  and  again  a  John  Fisher,  refused  to  pay  the  tithe. 
The  Peterhouse  authorities  were  ultimately  successful ;  and 
about  the  year  1410  an  agreement^  was  come  to  assenting  to 
the  payment. 

Thus  the  two  mills  at  "  the  Small  Bridges "  and  the  mill 
(or  mills)  at  Newnham  all  long  ago  paid  tithe  to  the  authorities 
of  Peterhouse,  as  impropriators  of  the  adjacent  Church ;  and 
still,  under  the  Apportionment  of  1850  and  the  Award^  of  the 
next  year,  small  rent  charges  in  lieu  of  tithes  are  paid  to  the 
College. 

1  Peterhouse  Registrum  Vetus ;  Cole,  Add.  MSS.  (B.M.)  no.  5842,  3; 
Dr  Walker's  History  of  Peterhouse,  45-7. 

2  Peterhouse  Registrum  Vetus,  p.  87. 

3  Cooper,  Memorials,  in,  p.  336. 
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Chapter  III.    Lords  of  the  Mills. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  date  of  the  Domesday  Inquisition 
the  owners  of  the  mills  were  the  Abbot  of  Ely  and  Count  Alan, 
to  whom  Picot  the  Sheriff  joined  himself. 

To  the  Abbot  and  his  successors  the  Bishops  of  Ely  allusion 
will  be  made  later  on. 

We  proceed  to  deal^  with  Alanus  comes.  This  distinguished 
soldier  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  by  him  was  rewarded, 
we  gather  from  the  Domesday  Book,  with  no  less  than  442 
manors  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  including  the  honour 
of  Richmond.  As  regards  our  neighourhood,  he  was  given 
63  lordships  in  Cambridgeshire,  as  well  as  certain  burgages  in 
the  county  town. 

Count  Alan  was  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Eudo,  count  of 
Penthievre,  who  was  a  younger  son  of  Geoffrey,  duke  of  Britanny 
and  of  Hawise  a  daughter  of  Richard  I,  duke  of  Normandy. 
The  earldom  of  Richmond,  when  Count  Alan  died  without  issue, 
passed  in  succession  to  two  or  three  of  his  brothers ;  of  whom 
the  last  was  Stephen,  who  also  succeeded  to  the  Penthievre 
possessions  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  Geoffrey  Botterel 
in  1093.  The  Richmond  title  and  estates  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Alan,  the  second  son  of  Stephen,  the  count  of  Penthievre. 
This  Alan,  who  styled  himself-  "comes  AnglicB  et  Britannige" 
and  was  a  keen  supporter  of  Stephen,  King  of  England,  in  the 
contests  with  the  Empress  Maud,  married  Bertha  the  daughter 
of  Conan  III,  surnamed  le  Gros,  duke  of  Britanny,  and  was  the 
father  of  Conan  IV  and  of  Constance  the  wife  of  Alan,  the 
third  viscount  of  Rohan.  Conan  IV  (his  father  Alan  having 
died  in  1146  and  his  grandfather  the  duke  having  passed  away 
two  years  later)  styled  himself  "  Dux  Britannise  et  comes 

^  For  information  contained  in  this  Chapter  see  Historical  and  Geographical 
works  on  Britanny  by  de  la  Borderie,  Morice,  Lobineau,  &c.  ;  Dugdale's 
Baronage  and  Monast.  Angh  ;  Cockayne's  Nicolas's  Historic  Peerage  ;  including 
the  Corrigenda  ;  'ird  Report  of  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  ; 
D.N.B. ;  Blomefield's  Norfolk  ;  Ey ton's  Shropshire  ;  Nichols's  Leicester  ;  Gale's 
Registrum  Honoris  de  Richmond,  &c. 

Gale's  Honor  of  Richmond,  Appendix,  pp.  100-2. 
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RichcmondisD."  From  him  descended  a  lorig  historic  line.  His 
daughter  Constance — the  pathetic  lady  of  Shakespeare's  King 
John — was  thrice  married  ;  by  her  first  husband,  Geoffrey,  a 
son  of  our  Henry  II,  she  had,  among  other  children,  a  son 
Arthur  of  unhappy  fate ;  by  her  third  husband,  Guy,  viscount 
of  Thouars,  she  was  the  mother  of  Alice ;  who,  marrying  Peter 
de  Dreux,  brought  to  him  the  lands  of  the  honour  of  Richmond. 
We  need  not  detail  the  members  of  this  family,  in  whose 
possessions  the  Richmond  property  remained  for  a  century  and 
a  half — with  such  vicissitudes  as  often  fell  to  English  property 
in  Norman  French  hands.  One  interesting  link  in  the  chain 
may,  however,  be  referred  to  ;  when  John  of  Britanny  was  earl 
of  Richmond,  he  made  in  13 3*3  a  grant ^  of  the  castles  of  Rich- 
mond &c.  and  all  the  manors  and  lands  belonging  to  the  earldom 
to  his  niece  Mary  de  St  Paul,  the  widow  of  Aylmer  de  Valence, 
earl  of  Pembroke.  This  distinguished  lady  is  commemorated 
in  the  list  of  Cambridge  benefactors  as  the  foundress  of  the 
college  which  bears  her  husband's  name. 

We  return  to  Bertha,  the  Duchess  of  Britanny,  whose  first 
husband  Alan,  the  supporter  of  King  Stephen,  had  brought  to 
her  the  Richmond  estates.  This  Earl  Alan  died  in  1146,  and 
his  widow  afterwards  married  Eudo  the  son  and  successor  of 
Geoffrey,  viscount  of  Porhoet  and  nephew  of  Alan,  first  viscount 
of  Rohan,  This  count  Eudo  had  a  brother^  Alan  le  Coche  or 
Zouche,  who  married  Adeliza,  sister  of  Philip  de  Belmeis^  of 
Tong  Castle,  settled  in  England  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
family  from  which  sprang  many  men  distinguished  in  Church 
and  State.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  several  Chancellors 
and  Benefactors  of  our  University. 

Portions  of  the  Richmond  estate  seem  to  have  passed  to 
members  of  the  Porhoet  and  Rohan  families.  Records  of  such 
transfers  are  not  always  forthcoming ;  but  we  read  how  Alan  IV 
of  Rohan  obtained  a  part^  of  the  property  of  the  Richmond 

1  Gale's  Honor  of  Richmond,  Appendix,  cxxviii,  p.  177. 

2  "  Ego  Eudo  comes.,  consentu  et  concilia  fratrum  meorum  videlicet  Joseii 
vice-comitis  et  Alani  Cocche  concessi,  &c."  (Lobineau,  vol.  ii,  p.  157). 

Morice,  i,  p.  655 ;  Nichols's  Leicester,  III,  ii,  p.  561. 
4  Morice,  i,  pp.  783,  831,  836,  &c. 
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Honour  on  his  marriage  to  Constance,  daughter  of  Alan  le  Noir, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Bertha  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Britanny 
mentioned  above.  And  again  we  find  Alan  IV  exchanging ^  in 
1199,  such  property  for  possessions  in  Britanny  owned  by  his 
relatives  the  Zouches.  Among  the  lands  thus  exchanged  were 
certain  manors  in  Cambridgeshire. 

The  Zouches  were  united  in  marriage  with  many  noble 
families  in  England.  Among  such  connexions,  we  may  mention 
their  alliance  with  the  Mortimers.  Joyce  Zouche,  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  married  Robert  de  Mortimer; 
and  their  son  (inheriting  property  from  both  parents)  was 
known  as  William  de  Zouche  de  Mortimer.  He  married  Eleanor 
(one  of  the  coheiresses  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester), 
whose  sister  Elizabeth  was  the  foundress  (or  second  foundress) 
of  Clare  College  in  our  University. 

We  shall  see,  in  a  future  chapter,  that  for  centuries  mills  at 
Cambridge  were  known  by  the  names  of  Zouche  and  Mortimer. 
Some  authorities  speak  of  these  mills  as  one  and  the  same,  and 
suppose  that  the  ownership  passed  from  the  one  family  to  the 
other. 

It  might,  of  course,  be  thought  that  the  transfer  took  place 
in  connexion  with  the  Zouche-Mortimer  marriage  just  men- 
tioned. But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mortimers  were  lords  of 
the  mill  and  other  Newnham  property  many  years  previously 
to  that  alliance.  The  lamented  Professor  Maitland  said^  in  his 
picturesque  style :  "  Some  loyal  son  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
should  solve  the  problem";  for  the  valuable  Mortimer  property 
has  passed  to  that  college.  The  present  writer  has  been 
courteously  allowed  to  go  through  the  old  deeds^  of  this  estate ; 
but  these  interesting  documents  do  not  mention  the  name  of 
Zouche. 

From  these  and  from  other  records  it  may  be  gathered  not 

only  that  the  Mortimer  family,  whose  name  is  linked  with  one 

of  our  mills,  had  property^  at  Attleborough  in  Norfolk  and 

1  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  ii,  pp.  407,  8. 
Maitland,  Toxonship  and  Boroucjli,  p.  180. 

The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  kind  facilities  afforded  him  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  Bursar  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  ' 
^  Rot.  Hand,  ii,  514,  547,  553,  &c. 
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{it  Kingston  and  Foxton  in  (Janibridgeshirc,  but  also  that 
mcnibci-s  thereof  wei'e  influential  residents  in  our  town,  or,  at 
any  i*ate  in  Newidiani,  wheie  a  mansion,  that  had  been  part  of 
the  Carmelite^  establishment  in  that  suburb,  was  used  as  a 
dwelling-place  by  Sir  Thomas  Mortimer  and  others.  Much 
tnight  be  said  of  this  distinguished  family,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  the  ladies  who,  when  the  male  side 
failed,  passed  on  the  property.  (Jf  the  three  daughters  of  the 
last  Sir  Thomas  Mortimer,  Cicely  married  twice ;  her  first 
husband  being  Sir  John  de  Herling,  while  from  her  second 
alliance,  with  Sir  J ohn  Ratcliffe,  came  in  later  years  the  Thomas 
Radcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  whose  wife,  the  lady  Frances  Sidney, 
was  the  foundress  of  Sidney-Sussex  College. 

Sir  Robert  Herling,  the  son  of  the  first  marriage  just  alluded 
to,  took  to  wife  Joan  Gonville,  of  the  house  a  member  of  which 
founded  another  great  Cambridge  College.  Anne,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Herling  and  Joan  Gonville,  was  thrice  married, 
first  to  Sir  William  Chamberlain,  K.G.  (who  died  in  1460), 
secondly  to  Sir  Robert  Wingfield  (d.  1480),  and  thirdly  to 
John,  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton — who,  by  the  bye,  was  the  widower 
of  Lady  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

Lady  Scrope,  who  survived  her  third  husband,  was  proud  of 
her  connexion  with  the  Gonvilles  and  the  Mortimers ;  and  to 
the  College  which  bears  her  mother's  name  she  left  the  manor 
of  Newnham — which,  she  says,  was  inherited  from  "  myn  aun- 
cestres  the  Mortymersl"  This  manor  includes  the  Newnham 
Mill. 


We  turn  to  the  records  of  Picot  the  Sheritf,  whose  mill- 
building  soon  after  the  date  of  the  Conquest  is  alluded  to  in 
the  Domesday  Book  and  other  contemporary  documents.  Upon 
this  follower  of  William  the  First  had  been  bestowed  the  barony 
of  Bourn  and  other  property  in  the  county  of  which  he  was 

1  "  Relaxatio  Prioris  de  Carmelo  facta  Constantino  de  Mortuo  Mari  pro 
messuagio  in  quo  prius  liabitavit  in  Newnham "  (4  Ed.  II).  Deeds  in  the 
Treasury  at  Caius. 

"  Teiit.  Ebor.,  iv  (Surtees  Society),  p.  150. 
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appointed  Sheriff.  The  story  of  the  foundation^  of  the  Church 
of  St  Giles  near  the  Castle  of  Cambridge  and  the  establishment 
of  certain  canons  in  that  vicinity  by  Picot  and  his  wife  Hugoline 
is  well  known.  The  founders,  however,  did  not  long  survive 
their  benediction,  nor  did  their  son  and  heir  Robert  long  retain 
their  possessions ;  for,  on  his  participation  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Henry  I,  that  King  forfeited  the  Picot  property  and 
bestowed  it  upon  Pain  Peverel.  We  need  not  here  record  his 
benefactions  to  the  Augustinian  canons  of  St  Giles  on  their 
removal  to  Barnwell.  He  died  in  1122  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  William ;  upon  whose  death  in  the  Holy  Land  during 
the  second  Crusade  the  Peverel  fief  was  divided  among  his 
sisters — the  Cambridgeshire  estates  passing  to  Matilda  de 
Dover.  When  this  lady  died  without  children,  her  nephew 
Geoffrey  Pecche,  owner  of  the  manor  of  Kingston  and  other 
possessions,  succeeded  to  her  estate,  including  the  patronage  of 
the  Priory  at  Barnwell.  In  Mr  J.  W.  Clark's  admirable  preface 
to  the  Liher  Memorandorum  of  that  celebrated  monastery,  and 
in  the  late  Professor  Maitland's  lucid  legal  introduction  to  the 
same  may  be  read  an  account  of  the  Pecche  family — including 
an  acute  note^  on  the  transfer  of  the  barony — in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century — from  Gilbert  Pecche  to  King  Edward  I 
and  his  Queen  Eleanor. 

A  somewhat  different  account  may  be  quoted  from  a  curious 
document^  prepared  for  the  University  in  1587  : 

"The  other  3  milles,  erected  by  Picott,  continued  in  his  heires  (as  is  to 
be  collected  by  the  records  of  fourmer  tymes)  untill  the  daies  of  Edw.  Iste. 
at  the  leaste :  as  namehe  thus.  Picott,  dyinge  without  issue  male,  be- 
stowed his  onlie  daughter  in  the  house  of  the  Peverells,  with  which 
famihe,  together  with  the  lands  of  Picott  her  father,  there  descended  the 
Baronage  of  Bowrne  in  the  Countie  of  Cambridge ;  which  Peverell  beinge 
thereof  possessed,  and  wantinge  issue  male,  bestowed  his  onely  daughter 
uppon  Gilbert  Peachie :  the  last  of  which  familie  fallinge  into  the  dis- 
pleasure of  K.  Edw.  the  firste  (after  he  had  preferred  his  sons,  which  he 
had  by  a  second  wife)  did,  by  deede,  bestowe  his  landes  uppon  the  saide 
K.  Edward  the  firste." 

1  Eccl.  de  Barniv.  Liber  Meinoramlonim  (J.  W,  Clark,  M.A.),  p.  38. 
Ibid.,  p.  xlvi. 

=5  Cole,  Add.  2ISS.  (British  Museum),  5852,  ff.  182  b,  &c.    See  Appendix  B. 
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In  this  somewhat  confused  passage,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ownership  of  the  mill  (or  mills)  erected  at  the  Conquest  is 
presumed  to  have  remained  in  private  hands  for  some  two 
centuries,  and  only  to  have  passed  into  the  King's  hands  by 
the  transaction  which  Professor  Maitland  so  characteristically 
expounded. 

This  contention  is,  however,  almost  certainly  mistaken. 
The  mill  in  question  was  perhaps  never  private  property,  and 
did  not  pass  with  the  Picot  estate.  It  was,  doubtless,  in  name 
and  reality  "  the  King's  Mill "  almost  from  the  first. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  extant  Pipe  Rolls ^,  for  instance — that 
of  2  Henry  II — we  find  that  Pain,  the  Sheriff  of  Cambridge- 
shire; on  passing  his  accounts  at  the  Exchequer,  had  £4  allowed 
him  for  the  w^aste  of  the  borough  of  Cambridge  and  the  mill 
(or  mills). 

While  in  the  second  Charter-  of  King  John  to  the  Burgesses 
of  Cambridge  free  possession  is  granted — on  rendering  the 
ancient  farm — of — inter  alia — the  "  mills,  waters  and  pools." 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls,  of  1278,  the  title,  "the  King's  Mill," 
is  used  not  as  comparatively  modern ;  but  as  of  old  and 
immemorial  custom. 


Chapter  IV.    The  Bishop's  Mill. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Domesday  Inquisition  tells  us  that 
there  existed  at  that  date  a  mill  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  Ely. 
How  long  it  had  been  the  property  of  the  monastery  we  do  not 
know.  The  Liber  Eliensis,  though  it  mentions  two  Cambridge 
fisheries^  that  had  been  given  to  the  Abbot,  has  no  record  of  a 
mill. 

When  the  abbacy  was  converted  into  a  Bishopric,  and  Herve 
le  Breton  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1109,  the  mill  was,  of 
course,  henceforth  known  as  "  the  Bishop's  Mill." 

1  Mag.  Rot.,  2  Hen.  II,  rot.  2,  b  ;  Madox,  Hist,  of  Exch.,  i,  449  (b)  and 
693  (b) ;  Cooper,  Annah,  i,  27. 

^  The  Charters  of  the  Borough  of  Cambridge,  Maitland  and  Bateson,  p.  8. 
^  Liher  Eliensis,  pp.  131,  135. 
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The  jurors  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  reported^  as  follows,  in 
1278: 

"It  dicut  qd  Epc'  Elyens'  tenet  im'  molendinu  aqHicti  et  unu  pHu 
ptinens  ad  dcm  molendinu  et  .  x .  soi.  annul  reddit  in  Sea  uilla  CANT' 
Quod  q'dm  molendinu  pHu  et  annuus  redd  walent  g  ann'  .  x .  lib  Quali?  et 
qo  m°  et  a  q"  tempore  q»  warent'  dcus  Epc'  p'ctca  molendin'  p^tu  redd  tenet 
ignorant." 

In  the  year  1507,  on  July  9th,  James  Stanley,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  with  the  assent  of  the  Prior  and  Convent,  demised ^  to  the 
Mayor,  bailiffs  and  burgesses  his  water-mill,  called  the  Bishop's 
Mill  io  Cambridge,  with  all  the  commodities,  profits,  and 
advayles  thereunto  belonging,  and  also  a  certain  meadow 
thereunto  lying,  and  certain  implements,  for  99  years,  from 
Michaelmas  then  next,  at  the  rent  of  £9.  lOs.,  the  lessees 
covenanting  to  repair  the  mill  and  dams. 

The  Corporation  sub-let  the  mill.  For  instance,  we  learn 
from  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasurers  of  the  Town,  that  Hugh 
Chapman^  held  it  at  a  rent  of  10  guineas  per  annum.  So,  in 
15G6,  Thomas  Simpson'*  farmed  both  the  Bishop's  and  the 
King's  Mills.  In  a  lease  of  the  Bishop's  Mill  made  to  the  same 
miller  on  the  21st  of  August  of  the  following  year,  the  customs 
of  these  two  mills  are  declared  to  be  as  follows : 

"  The  Bishop's  Mill  shall  not  grind  until  the  King's  Mill  beginneth  to 
grind,  and  shall  leave  grinding  when  the  King's  Mill  leaveth,  and  if  the 
occupier  of  the  King's  Mill  do  not  begin  to  grind  at  convenient  time,  or 
else  if  he  be  let  by  reason  that  his  mill  stones  be  in  letynge,  or  his  mill  be 
broken,  or  hath  any  other  let,  so  that  he  cannot  grind,  then  the  farmer  of 
the  said  Bishop's  Mill  may  grind  and  leave  at  his  pleasure.  And  also  that 
the  farmer  of  the  Bishop's  Mill  shall  suffer  the  occupier  of  the  King's  Mill 
to  take  part  of  such  grist  coming  to  the  said  Bishop's  Mill  as  often  as  the 
said  King's  Mill  shall  lack  grist  to  grind." 

In  a  document,  previously  quoted  from^  drawn  up  by  the 
University  in  1587,  it  is  stated  that:  "the  Abbott's  Mill 
continued  in  his  successors,  and  in  the  Bisshopps  of  the  Sea 

^  Rot.  Hand.,  ii,  p.  356. 

2  Baker  MS.  xxxv,  p.  461 ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i,  p.  288. 

Bowtell  MS.,  vol.  iii,  p.  677  ;  Maitlaud,  Township  and  Borough,  p.  205. 
^  Cooper,  Annals,  ii,  p.  228. 
5  Ibid.,  ii,  p.  232. 
^  See  p.  191 ;  Appendix  B. 
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of  Elye  ever  since  the  saide  time,  untill  the  late  exchange 
made  by  her  Majestic  with  the  neue  Bishoppe  of  that  Sea." 
Bentham,  in  his  History,  gives  details  of  the  exchange  hero 
alhided  to,  and  mentions  that  the  Bishop's  Mill  at  Cambridge^ 
was  among  the  properties  transferred. 

In  the  year  1601,  in  anticipation  of  the  falling  in  of  tin; 
lease,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  the  University  wrote' 
to  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  praying  that  they 
might  have  a  grant  of  the  "  water-mill,  antiently  erected  within 
the  Towne  of  Cambridge,  being  an  appendant  unto  the  lordship 
of  Ditton,  and  as  yet  for  some  time  in  the  tenure  of  the  Towne 
of  Cambridge,  by  a  demise  therein  from  a  Bishop  of  that  Sea." 
They  go  on  to  say : 

"  Very  like  it  is  that  our  neighbors  of  the  Towne  having  all  the  rest 
of  the  Mills  here  at  their  own  command  will  not  be  unready  very  instantly 
to  seeke  for  the  continuance  of  this  also.  But  their  drifte  beinge  therein 
apparent  by  such  inordinate  insolence  dealinge  as  hath  been  lately  shewed, 
etc.,  etc." 

In  the  records^  of  the  Court  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
preserved  in  the  University  Registry,  there  are  many  complaints 
made  and  orders  quoted  as  to  the  "  scowring  and  reading "  of 
the  River  near  the  Mills.  The  following  specimens  may  be 
given — under  date  1630: 

"  Item  we  finde  that  the  Kings  Mill  and  the  Bishopps  Mill  there  Mill 
dames  are  full  of  shoules  and  mudd  and  scoureinge  and  hinders  the 
passage  of  the  water." 

"  Item  wee  present  the  millers  of  Kings  Mill  and  Byshops  Mill  for  that 
they  keepe  not  fiudgates  before  their  mills  as  they  have  done  before  time 
which  is  a  great  wronge  to  the  meadow  and  common." 

Sometimes  the  millers  complain  of  one  another.  For 
instance,  in  the  year  1634,  Thomas  South,  then  the  farmer  of 
the  Bishop's  Mill,  and  Thomas  Dissington,  King's  miller  com- 
plained^ of  "  wrongs  done  by  M^'  Phillip  Wolfe  and  his  servants 
unto  the  Kings  Mill  and  Bishops  Mill  and  their  Tennants  by 
rakeing  casting  and  paveing  of  the  dam  belonging  to  the  Kings 

^  Baker,  MS.  xxvii,  p.  24  ;  Cooper,  Annals,  ii,  p.  612. 
•■^  Univ.  Eeg.,  Sewers,  &c.,  3.  2.  82  (108—113). 
^  Ibid.,  3.  1.  30. 
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Mill  and  Bishops  Mill  in  Cambridge."  "  Thomas  South  and  the 
Towne  Miller  and  others  have  often  taken  one  of  the  offenders 
in  the  act." 

The  three  mills  were  sometimes  farmed  by  the  same 
individual.  Thus  the  Thomas  Dissington  mentioned  above  was 
granted  by  the  Corporation^  on  August  16th,  1635,  a  lease  for 
21  years  of  the  King's,  the  Bishop's  and  Nevvnham  Mills.  As, 
indeed,  Robert  Dawson  had  been  away  back  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  (in  1583). 

In  Alderman  Newton's  Diary-,  under  date  January  12,  1669 
— being  a  "  Grand  Common  Day  " — "  a  lease  of  the  Mills  also 
was  granted  to  Alderman  Williams  and  M^'  Townesend  to  hold 
for  —  years,  and  out  of  the  first  2  yeares  they  to  be  allowed 
20  or  21".  paid  by  them  for  repayres."  Samuel  Newton  had 
forgotten  the  number  of  years  for  which  the  lease  was  granted ; 
but  from  the  Corporation  records^  we  find  that  it  was  for  the 
usual  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

Such  too  was  the  length  of  years  granted  to  John  Anderson 
(again  for  all  three  mills)  on  December  23rd,  1777.  In  the 
family  of  this  grantee  the  Newnham  Mill  remained  till  within 
'iving  memory. 

From  the  Andersons,  the  Bishop's  Mill  (which  had  become 
freehold  property)  passed  to  the  Nutter  family;  who  also  leased 
the  King's  Mill.  Mr  James  Nutter  sold  his  leasehold  and  free- 
hold property  on  May  26th,  1842.  In  an  eighteenth  century 
mortgage  deed-*  we  find  the  following  description  of  the  mill 
with  which  we  are  dealing: 

"All  that  Water-Mill  being  a  Water-Mill  and  a  Brown  Mill  called 
Bishop's  Mill  in  the  parish  of  Little  St  Mary ;  formerly  in  the  tenure  or 
occupation  of  John  Blackwell  deceased,  and  late  in  the  tenure  or  occupa- 
tion of  William  Anderson  deceased... together  with  a  parcel  of  ground 
commonly  known  as  the  Mill  Pasture,  two  acres  more  or  less,  and  Mill- 

1  A  long  list  of  such  leases  as  are  here  and  hereafter  quoted,  is  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  Toll  Cause,  Brett  v.  Beales  (ed.  Hatfield),  pp.  34,  &c. 

2  C.A.S.  8vo  Publications,  No.  xxiii,  p.  39. 
^  Toll  Cause  Report,  p.  69. 

In  the  possession  of  Mr  C.  F.  Foster,  J. P.;  whom  the  writer  thanks  for 
much  interesting  information,  and  for  permission  to  reproduce  the  picture  of 
Old  Newnham  Mill  on  Plate  4. 
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house,  Dams,  Mill  pools.  Streams,  Waters,  Watercourses,  Outhouses, 
Buildings,  etc..  Banks,  Fishings,  Woods,  Underwoods,  Willows,  and  Willow 
Trees,  Tolls,  Customs,  etc." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  the  mills,  herewith  printed, 
that  to  the  south  of  the  Bishop's  Mill,  a  large  Steam-Engine 
Department  had  been  erected,  which  was  held  on  lease  from 
the  Corporation. 

The  Bishop's  Mill  and  other  property  passed  at  this  sale 
into  the  hands  of  the  family  of  the  Fosters,  so  distinguished  in 
the  modern  history  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  and  such  generous 
benefactors  to  the  Archaeological  and  Antiquarian  departments 
of  the  University.  These  gentlemen  still  hold  the  freehold  of 
Bishop's  Mill,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  leases  of  the 
King's  Mill,  the  Steam-Engine  Department  and  the  Newnham 
Mills.  They  have,  however,  removed  their  establishment  to  the 
great  modern  erection  at  the  Railway  Stations. 


The  following  technical  description  of  the  Bishop's  Mill, 
with  the  adjacent  buildings,  is  taken  from  the  auctioneer's 
catalogue  at  the  sale  of  the  property  in  May,  1842  : 

"The  Bishop's  Mill,  Steam-Engine,  &c. 
Lot  19—20. 

The  Valuable  and  Newly-Erected  Brick-and-Slate  Water  Corn-Mill, 
&c.,  known  as  th&  Bishop's  Mill,  with  the  Steam-Engine  and  Buildings 
adjoining,  consisting  of  Grinding  Floor,  Eoom  adjoining,  Three  Floors  of 
Bins  above,  Water  Wheel,  driving  five  pair  of  capital  French  Stones,  a 
1 2-horse-power  Steam-Engine,  with  two  boilers,  and  five  pairs  of  French 
Stones,  together  with  all  the  Grinding  and  Dressing  Tackle,  Going-Gears, 
&c.,  including  Three  Flour  Mills,  One  Smut  Machine,  Two  Jumpers,  &c. — 
Also,  the  Coal  Yard  adjoining,  protected  by  a  substantial  brick  wall, 
newly-erected  Miller's  House,  at  the  End,  and  a  piece  of  Lammas 
Ground  near,  containing  about  1|  Acre  (more  or  less). 

The  Bishop's  Mill,  which  is  Freehold,  possesses  a  frontage  of  about 
44  feet  (commencing  from  the  Leasehold  Mill,  Lot  18),  and  extends 
in  depth  about  25  feet ;  the  residue,  without  the  Lammas  Ground, 
but  including  the  Steam-Engine^  Coal  Yard,  and  Miller's  Cottage, 
is  Leasehold,  from  the  Corporation  of  Cambridge,  for  the  term  of 
40  years,  from  Michaelmas,  1838,  at  the  Annual  Rent  of  £6.  6,s. 
and  Acquittance,  2s.  6d.,  and  contains  in  length  about  123  feet. 
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Land-Tax  on  the  Freehold  Mill    £6.  5.  0. 

Ditto        on  the  Leasehold  part  

The  Stowage  of  these  highly-important  Mills,  &c.  (Lots  18,  19, 
and  20)  is  very  extensive,  having  Bins,  &c.  capable  of  containing 
One  Thousand  Quarters  of  Wheat,  ample  Flour  Chambers,  Meal 
Rooms,  Bran  Chambers,  &c. 

The  Fall  is  5i  feet,  the  power  of  Water  and  Steam  in  full  exercise  is 
capable  of  grinding  Four  Hundred  Quarters  of  Wheat  per  week. 


Plan  of  the  King's  Mill,  Bishop's  Mill  and  Steam  Mill. 

N.B. — The  Assignees  reserve  the  right  of  dividing  the  above  into  Two 
Lots,  by  selling  the  Freehold  Mill  in  one  Lot,  and  all  the  Leasehold 
in  another,  the  division  of  which  is  shewn  on  the  Plan. 

The  purchaser  of  the  Steam-Engine  (Lot  20)  is  to  have  a  Right  of 
Carriage-way  in  front  of  Lots  18  and  19. 

The  Water-gates  are  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
purchasers  of  Lots  18  and  19. 

If  Lot  19  be  sold  as  a  separate  Lot,  a  Wall  between  that  Lot  and 
Lot  20  to  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser  of  Lot  19." 
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Chapter  V.    The  Kings  Mill. 

The  King's  Mill  stands  now,  and  has  certainly  stood  since 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
Bishop's  Mill.  How  long  previously  they  had  been  thus  con- 
joined is  not  known.  The  first  miller,  whom  the  present  writer 
has  noticed^  as  farming  both  mills,  was  Robert  Dawson,  in  1583. 
Four  years  later,  the  King's  Mill  is  described  as  "  beinge 
under  one  roofe^  with  the  Abbott's  or  Bishop's  Mill."  It  may 
be  that  Dawson  had  made  alterations ;  though  the  document 
just  quoted  does  not  hint  at  this;  and  indeed  it  rather  implies 
that  things  had  been  in  statu  quo  for  a  lengthened  period. 

We  here  suppose  that  the  King's  Mill  is  identical  with  that 
built  by  Picot  the  Sheriff  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  At  its 
erection,  it  must,  of  course,  have  been  quite  unconnected  with 
the  old  Bishop's  Mill ;  and  we  have  already  recorded^  the 
jealous  rivalry  which  obtained  an  order  that  the  new  mill 
should  be  destroyed,  if  it  interfered  with  the  Ely  mill. 

The  undecided  question,  as  to  when  the  mill  passed  into 
the  King's  hands,  has  already  been  discussed.  It  has  been 
argued  that  this  took  place  at  an  early  date,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  mill  receipts  are  reported  in  the  earliest 
Sheriff's  accounts  of  the  farm  of  the  town  as  presented  to  the 
Exchequer  and  that  the  same  are  definitely  included  in  the 
royal  charter  granted  to  Cambridge.  In  later  times,  the  Uni- 
versity went  so  far  as  to  question  the  Town's  title  to  the  King's 
Mill.  We  have  already  more  than  once  quoted  from  this  curious 
document,  which  is  given  in  full  in  an  Appendix.  But  Professor 
Maitland"*  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  saying  that  the  University's 
theory  on  this  question  is  "  a  long  mistake." 

The  civic  management^  of  the  mills  and  the  financial 
arrangements  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

1  Toll  Cause  Report,  p.  50. 

2  See  Appendix  B,  p.  229. 

3  See  p.  181. 

*  Toivnship  and  Borough,  p.  91. 
At  an  early  date  (1406)  ordinances  were  made  by  the  Town  regulating 

prices : 

"  I.    That  no  miller  of  the  town  take  for  the  multure  of  wheat  or  other  corn 
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King's  and  Bishop's  Mills  (Harraden) 
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Bishop's  Mill,  with  "Small  Bridges"  (Harraden,  1798) 
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Here  we  may  remark  that  many  of  the  observations  made 
in  connexion  with  Bishop's  Mill  apply  to  the  King's  Mill.  A 
long  list  might  be  compiled  of  those  who  during  the  last  eight 
and  a  half  centuries  have  acted  as  farmers  of  the  mills.  Roo-er 
Toler,  mentioned^  in  the  chapter  on  Tithes,  as  "the  farmer  of 
the  pool  called  Milne-dam,"  in  the  year  1379,  was  doubtless  the 
Town  Miller,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  supported  by  the  Mayor 
and  Bailiffs.  William  Londes  leased  the  King's  Mill  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Robert  Dawson  has  already  been 
named  as  the  lessee  of  all  three  mills  from  the  year  1583 
onwards,  and  members  of  his  family  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
milling  trade  for  many  years ;  though  John  Edmonds  was  the 
immediate  successor  (in  1603)  of  Robert  Dawson  in  charge  of 
the  King's  Mill.  Thomas  Dissington  was  King's  Miller  during 
the  early  Stuart  period;  John  Bishop,  at  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  John  Townsend  at  the  Restoration.  John 
Wilson  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  same  post  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hanoverian  regime]  Joseph  Crabb  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  Andersons  towards 
the  end  thereof.  From  the  last-named,  the  King's  Mill  passed, 
with  the  adjacent  property,  to  the  Nutters,  who  considerably 
improved  the  property ;  but  had  to  dispose  of  it  in  1842.  In 
the  auctioneer's  catalogue  at  the  sale  on  May  26th  of  that  year, 
the  King's  Mill  is  thus  described : 

"Lot  14. 

Comprises  the  Valuable  Water  Corn- Mill,  known  as 

THE  KING'S  MILL, 

all  new  within  a  very  short  period,  and  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner  of  Brick-and-Slate ;  consisting  of  Grinding  Floor,  and  No.  1  Floor 
adjoining,  upwards  of  70  feet  long,  Three  Floors  above,  each  about  100  feet 
in  length,  with  well-arranged  Bins,  and  on  the  top  floor  a  capital  leaded 
Drying  Place  for  Wheat,  &c. 

except  the  toll  accustomed,  but  if  he  carry  it  thither,  and  then  to  take  thereupon 
for  four  bushels  Id.  for  his  labour  and  not  more,  under  the  penalty  of  40tZ.  to 
the  use  of  the  commonalty, 

II.    That  the  master-miller  answer  for  his  servants." 

Corporation  Cross-Book  ;  MS.  Metcalfe,  4  ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i,  p.  151. 

1  See  p.  186. 
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This  important  Property  haw  the  command  of  the  stream,  and  contains 
Water  Wheel,  driving  six  i)air  of  capital  French  Stones  and  one  pair  of 
l^cak  Ditto,  Patent  Flour  Mill,  Flour  Machine,  and  Smut  Machine ; 
together  with  all  the  Grinding  Tackle  and  New  Machinery,  &c.  connected 
therewith,  on  the  most  approved  principle. 

The  above  is  held  by  Lease  from  the  Corporation  of  Cambridge,  for 
the  term  of  Forty  Years,  from  Lady-Day,  1836,  subject  to  the 
Annual  Rent  of  Fifty  Pounds,  and  2s.  6d.  acquittance,  and  also  to 
the  Covenants  in  the  Lease,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  produced  at 
the  Sale. — Land-Tax,  (sic) 

The  Frontage  from  the  corner  of  Porter's  Lane  to  the  Freehold  Mill, 
Lot  19,  20,  is  about  39  feet,  and  contains  in  depth  down  the  said 
Lane,  about  100  feet. 

N.B. — All  the  Going  Gears  and  Machinery  are  the  property  of  the 
Lessee,  except  the  Water-wheel,  Shaft,  and  Pit-wheel. 

The  purchasers  of  Lots  18  and  19  to  be  at  the  joint  expense  of  com- 
pleting the  party  wall  between  those  Lots,  in  such  proportions  as 
shown  on  the  plan. 

The  Bridge  connecting  Lots  18  and  19  to  be  the  property  of  the 
purchaser  of  Lot  18,  on  condition  of  his  removing  the  same  within 
six  months  from  the  time  of  sale." 

In  the  records  of  the  Town  Council  and  of  the  Court  of 
Sewers  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  laws  and  customs  of  the 
mills  and  of  the  adjacent  waters.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  quoted  in  the  chapter  on  the  Bishop's  Mill.  Other 
examples  may  be  given. 

Among  complaints^  made  in  1634  by  Thomas  Dissington 
the  lessee  of  the  King's  Mill  was  the  following  :  "  Item  William 
Loe  M*  Wolfes  miller  [at  the  Newnham  mill]  did  draw  away 
the  water  from  the  King's  and  Bishop's  Mills  both  with  his  mill 
gates  and  floudgates  upon  the  27^^  and  28*"^  daie  of  June  they 
then  wanting  water  at  the  above-named  mills."  "  Item  William 
Loe  aforesaid  hath  two  boyes  and  they  have  a  horne  which 
they  bloe  at  their  pleasure  at  all  seasons  both  night  and  daie, 
and  although  it  be  not  halfe  a  pond  upon  the  bloeing  of  their 
horne,  they  will  sett  their  mills  on  worke  contrarie  to  the  order 
concerning  the  bloeing  of  the  horne  belonging  to  the  King's 
Mill." 

1  See  the  vol.  on  Sewers,  Drains,  &c.,  in  the  University  Eegistry  for  many 
of  the  references  which  follow. 
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The  interesting  regulations  as  to  the  Blowing  of  the  Horn 
will  be  detailed  in  our  description  of  the  Newnham  Mill. 
Two  years  later  Thomas  Dissington  is  himself  blamed,  as 

"  the  miller  of  King's  Mill  for  not  scowring  river  against  his  little 
holt  on  y®  side  of  shippe  grene  "  (i.e.  Sheep's  Green). 

Sometimes  the  Town  authorities  are  themselves  proceeded 
against ;  e.g.  "  Item  we  present  the  Town  of  Cambridge  for  not 
scowring  and  roading  the  river  from  Nuneham  Mylls  to  the 
Small  Bridges"  (i.e.  the  bridges  at  the  end  of  Silver  Street). 
"  Item  (the  same)  for  not  roading  the  River  from  the  Town  Mills 
to  Hell  Corner  (i.e.  the  present  Leys  Bathing  Green)  being  very 
offensive  for  want  of  cutting."  At  about  the  same  date  (1628) 
there  is  an  order  as  to  "  the  Great  River  from  the  place  called 
the  Freshman's  Boate  (or  Pool)  to  the  King's  Mille."  This  early 
use  of  the  word  Freshman  is  interesting ;  the  place  mentioned 
is  apparently  near  the  present  Ladies'  Bathing  Sheds.  The 
University  also  was  called  to  order : 

"  On  Dec.  19,  1639,  at  a  session  of  the  Sewars  houlden  at  the  Guildhall, 
Cambridge :  It  is  ordered  that  All  Colledges  (especially  Queenes  Colledge) 
shall  have  notice  to  scower  &  deepen  theire  Rivers  (so  that  boates  may 
passe  into  y^  Mill  Damme  as  formerly  they  have)  &  this  to  be  done  before 
the  sayd  Last  of  Aprill,  1640." 

Such  regulations  may  be  quoted  in  various  centuries — in 
1363S  when  the  adjacent  roads  were  flooded; — in  1551  ^  when 
"  the  farmers  of  the  King's,  Bishop's,  and  Newnham  Mills  were 
ordered  not  to  stop  the  common  stream  above  the  Old  Pynne 
under  the  penalty  of  35.  4(i. "; — in  1813^  when  "a  Commission 
of  Sewers  was  granted  for  certain  limits  in  Cambridgeshire, 
extending  from  where  the  river  Granta  first  runs  into  the 
Parish  of  Little  Shelford,  and  from  Arrington  Bridge  to  the 
tails  or  outfalls  of  the  King's  Mill  in  Cambridge,  including  the 
whole  of  the  branch  of  the  river  Cam  over  which  Newnham 
Mill  stands." 

We  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  Newnham  Mills,  that 
the  owners  and  tenants  of  the  King's  Mill  were  very  jealous  of 

^  Baker  MS.  xxv,  p.  57 ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i,  107. 
Corporation  Day  Book ;  Cooper,  Annals,  ii,  55. 
Cooper,  Annals,  iv,  504. 
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th(Mi'  privileges  and  monopolies.  As  i)r  Palmer^  has  pointed 
out  in  the  seventh  volume  of  KaM- Anglian  Notes,  there  are 
interesting  records  of  such  disputes  in  the  Exchequer  J)eposi- 
tions  by  Commission,  under  various  dates  from  the  first  year  of 
James  I  down  to  nearly  the  end  of  William  Ill's  reign.  Tiiese 
contain  allusions 

"  to  the  custom  of  '  suit  and  grist '  to  the  King's  Mill,  and  the  alleged 
injury  to  the  Mayor  and  (Corporation,  by  the  defendants  diverting  custom 
from  the  King's  Mill  to  the  Bishop's,  Hauxton  and  Newnham  Mills." 

Though  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the  King's 
Mill  could  not  grind  all  the  flour  which  the  people  in  Cambridge 
required.  It  is  also,  however,  stated  that  the  miller  at  Hauxton 
had  besen  accustomed  for  many  years  to  fetch  corn  from  Cam- 
bridge daily,  and  take  it  back  again.  These  extracts  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records  will  be  quoted  in 
an  Appendix  (C). 

We  now  turn  to  the  important  and  interesting  question  of 
the  Farming  of  the  King's  Mill. 

After  Picot's  mill  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  and 
perhaps  from  its  first  erection — for  Picot  was  the  Sheriff — the 
profits  of  the  mill  were  included  in  the  accounts  of  the  Sheriff 
as  presented  to  the  Exchequer.  Sometimes  there  was  a  deficit, 
as  appears  for  instance  in  the  returns^  of  1156,  when  an 
allowance  was  made  for  the  waste  of  the  borough  and  the  mill. 

When  the  borough  was  transferred  from  the  Sheriff's 
jurisdiction  into  the  hands  of  the  burgesses  themselves,  the 
management — civic  and  financial — of  the  mill  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance. 

One  of  the  four  Bailiffs  of  the  Borough  was  told  off^  as 
responsible  for  the  mill,  and  was  styled  the  Bailiff  of  the  Mill." 
Among  the  "better  government"  arrangements^,  adopted  by 
the  Corporation  in  1629,  was  the  order 

"  That  in  the  election  of  Bayliffs  none  be  chosen  Bayliffe  of  the 

1  The  writer  thanks  Dr  Palmer  for  kindly  drawing  his  attention  to  these 
interesting  Depositions. 

2  Pipe  Eolls,  2  Hen.  II,  rot.  2,  b. 

3  Bowtell  MS.  vol.  iii,  quoted  in  Toivnship  and  Borough,  p.  208. 
Baker  MS.  xxxvi,  p.  219 ;  Cooper,  Annals,  iii,  p.  219. 
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Tolbooth  but  such  as  have  beene  BayHffs  of  the  Mills  or  high  ward,  and 
that  none  be  chosen  Bayliffe  of  the  Bridge  but  such  as  hath  beene  BaylifFe 
of  the  Tolbooth." 

This  Bailiff  rendered  yearly  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  his 
account  of  the  profits  of  the  mill ;  for  instance,  in  the  year 
1511  ^  we  find  the  following  items: 

£.  s.  d. 

"  The  Bailiff  of  the  Mill  for  money  remaining  in  the  hand 
of  Richard  Eyton  for  wheat  sold  to  him  and  unpaid  at 
the  last  port  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       15  2 

The  said  bailiff' for  3  coombs  of  meslin  sold  by  him  remain- 
ing from  the  last  port      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...         4  10 

The  said  bailiff"  in  clear  money  for  wheat  and  meslin  sold 

by  him        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...    17  9 

The  Mayor  of  the  town  for  the  said  two  ports    1    3  7^ 

Besides  this  the  bailiff'  of  the  Mill  had  in  hand  Gl  coombs  of  wheat  and 
3  of  meslin." 

The  accounts  just  quoted  had  reference  to  two  periods  of 
six  weeks  each. 

We  find  that  the  bailiff  had  allowances  made  for  repairs  of 
the  mill.  With  regard  to  such  repair  there  is  an  early  record- 
(in  the  year  1892)  which  tells  how  the  King  (Richard  II) 
directed  a  writ  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs,  stating  that  he  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  they  had  recently  imposed 
unaccustomed  and  unheard  of  taxes  on  the  commonalty,  and 
had  enforced  payment  by  distress,  and  had  applied  the  money 
in  the  repair  of  the  King's  Mill,  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  maintained  at  the  sole  costs  of  the  mayor  and  bailiffs, 
without  any  subsidy  from  the  commonalty.  He  therefore  com- 
manded them  to  refrain,  for  the  future,  from  imposing  any 
other  burthens  than  such  as  were  by  law  due,  and  had  been 
paid  of  old  time  to  them  and  their  predecessors. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  carrying  over  of  accounts  from  an 
outgoing  to  an  ingoing  Bailiff  was  a  financial  affair  of  some 
importance  and  complication,  especially  when  we  remember,  as 
we  have  just  been  informed,  that  various  expenses  might  be  at 

^  Totonship  and  Borough,  p.  208. 

2  Baker  MS.  xxv,  p.  91 ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i,  p.  140. 
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their  "  sole  co.sts."  The  transactions  are  illustrated  by  the 
following  oi-dinance\  dated  Michaelmas,  1428: 

it  remembered^  that  on  the  feast  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  the  great 
congregation  of  the  burgesses  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  in  the  Guildhall 
there,  upon  the  administration  of  the  oath  of  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and  other- 
officers,  by  the  whole  commonalty  then  there  present,  it  is  ordained  and 
established  for  all  future  times  to  endure,  that  the  port  of  the  King's  Mill 
of  the  said  town,  from  year  to  year  set  to  sale  between  the  mayor  and 
bailiffs  of  the  year  preceding,  and  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  year 
succeeding  and  of  men  elected,  shall  be  under  the  mode  and  form  ensuing, 
namely,  that  all  the  moveables  whatsoever  which  shall  be  in  the  said  mill 
(the  wheels  called  the  water-wheel  and  the  cog-wheel  with  their  depen- 
dencies altogether  excepted)  shall  be  sold  and  transferred  by  bargain  and 
sale  every  year,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  between  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of 
the  year  proceeding,  and  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  new  elected,  as 
between  them  for  the  price  of  the  same  port  may  be  agreed." 

As  to  the  word  "  Port "  used  in  several  of  the  above  quota- 
tions, Professor  Maitland^  took  it  to  imply  "some  session  of  the 
Borough  Court."  May  it  not  express  the  "carrying-over"  of 
accounts  ?  Alderman  Samuel  Newton  uses  the  word  two  or 
three  times  in  his  Diary 

"  Nov.  2,  1668,  Port.  Monday  night  was  Port  at  M^'  Pettit's  the  last 
Mayor,  where  the  Bayliffes,  Treasurers  and  their  Wifes  supt "  ;  "  May  9*^^, 
1672,  18*  Port.  I  [being  Mayor]  received  for  my  selfe  on  this  day  being 
Thirsday  at  the  First  Port  for  my  part  cleere  and  all  fees  and  allowances 
paid...7ii.  7^  0^.  for  my  dividend... l^i.  6«.  8"^.  allowed  towards  the  port 
supper." 

When  the  Town  also  farmed  the  other  two  mills,  the  Bishop's 
and  Newnham,  the  financial  and  other  arrangements  of  course 
became  more  complicated.  The  Corporation  "  Treasurers " 
accounted  for  yearly  income  and  expenditure.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1519^  they  were  renting  the  Bishop's  Mill  at  £9.  10s. 
from  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  receiving  ten  guineas  from  Hugh 
Chapman  the  farmer  of  the  same ;  they  were  paying  Gonville 
Hall  £13.  Qs.  Sd.  annually  for  the  lease  of  the  Newnham  Mill 

1  Corporation  Cross  Book ;  Cooper's  Annals,  i,  p.  180. 

2  Maitland,  Township  and  Borough,  p.  208. 

3  C.A.S.  xxiii  (ed.  J.  E.  Foster,  M.A.). 

4  Bowtell  MS.  vol.  iii,  quoted  by  Maitland,  Toionship  and  Borough,  pp.  205,  6. 
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and  Mortimer's  Manor,  and  receiving  £18  from  Robert  Sympson 
for  the  farm  of  the  same. 

The  Court  of  the  Mill. 

When  the  Corporation  let  out  the  King's  Mill,  they  always 
still  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  ancient  privileges  and 
rights  of  "  the  Court  of  the  Mill."  Thus  when  a  lease ^  was 
granted  to  William  Londes  in  1497,  "  the  escheats  of  the  Court 
of  the  Mill,"  were  excepted.  When  Anne  Lady  Scrope  of 
Bolton  bestowed  the  manor  of  Newnham  on  Gonville  Hall,  the 
Town  authorities  in  giving  a  licence^  to  grant  the  same  in 
mortmain,  added  this  clause  : 

Saving  nevertheless  to  us  the  mayor  bailiffs  and  burgesses  and  our 
successors,  the  rents  and  services,  suit  of  court  and  view  of  frankpledge, 
aids,  watches,  tines,  redemptions,  amerciaments,  contributions,  and  all 
other  things  whatsoever  arising,  thereupon  due  and  of  right  accustomed." 

This  may,  of  course,  have  referred  to  general  borough  rights ; 
but  the  following  clause,  from  a  subsequent  composition^  between 
the  same  parties  (in  1507),  has  special  reference  to  "the  Mill 
Court ": 

And  also  where  the  said  Manor,  Mill,  two  closes  and  land,  of  old 
antiquity  have  been  chargeable  and  contributory  to  the  said  mayor, 
bailiffs,  and  burgesses,  to  all  suits  of  the  said  King's  Mill  Court,  &c.,  the 
said  master  or  keeper,  fellows  and  scholars,  granten  by  these  presents  that 
they  and  their  successors,  their  farmers  &c.,  shall  yearly  for  ever  pay  and 
content  truly... the  said  customs  &c." 

At  the  sale  of  the  mills  in  1842,  these  Court  rights  were 
specially  reserved. 

Chapter  VI.    The  Mortimer  Mill  at  Newnham. 

In  a  former  chapter,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  mill, 
which  had  been  granted  at  the  Conquest  to  Count  Alan  had 
passed  eventually  into  the  hands  of  the  Mortimers.    We  have 

^  Cooper,  Memorials,  iii,  p.  336. 
-  Coiporation  Muniments ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i,  p.  257. 
Corporation  Muniments  ;  Baker  MS.  xxv,  18 ;  Cooper,  Annals,  1,  p.  287. 
See  Appendix. 
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elaborately  referred  to  the  families  of  the  Dukes  and  Counts  of 
Britanny,  of  the  earls  of  Richmond,  of  the  viscounts  of  Penthievre 
and  Rohan,  to  the  Zouchcs  and  the  Mortimers.  We  have 
linked  those  houses  together,  and  have  shown  that  jjropcrty 
passed  from  each  to  each;  but  when  exactly  the  mill  on  the 
stream  came  to  the  Mortimers  we  have  not  discovered. 

That  the  mill  belonged  in  fee  to  William  de  Mortuomaii 
in  the  year  1219,  we  know  from  a  deed^  preserved  in  the 
Treasury  of  St  Radegund.  While  from  the  Hundred  Rolls,  in 
1278,  we  learn  that  Leonius  Dunning'^,  who  then  held  the  mill 
of  the  Mortimers,  had  inherited  the  lease  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Adam  Dunning,  which  Adam  held  it  of  Sir  Robert  de 
Mortuomari  and  Sir  Robert  held  it  of  Robert  de  Brus.  Further 
deeds,  preserved  in  the  muniment  room  of  Gouville  and  Caius 
College,  inform  us  that,  before  1254,  annuities  were  being  paid 
by  Leonius  Dunning  out  of  the  manor  leased  by  him  to  the 
daughters  of  William  de  Mortimer.  [Later  documents  in  the 
same  box  state  that  the  chief  mansion  on  the  estate  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Carmelites.  But  the  White  Friars 
did  not  move^  from  Newnham  to  the  neighbourhood  where 
Queens'  College  now  stands  till  the  year  1292.] 

The  Dunnings  were  among  the  chief  citizens  of  Cambridge, 
and  held  considerable  property.  Indeed,  though  Leonius  was 
only  the  tenant  of  the  Newnham  property,  yet  his  position  was 
such  that  he  held  a  Manorial  Court^  there. 

The  Mortimer  Manor  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dunning 
family  for  many  years.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  Richard 
Dunning  passed  on-^  the  lease  to  Robert  his  son  and  Johanna 
his  daughter-in-law  in  1309,  10;  while  Robert  handed  it  over 
to  John  his  son  in  1336,  7. 

John  Dunning,  however,  sold  his  remainder  to  Thomas,  son 
of  Sir  Constantino  Mortimer  in  the  following  year.    Records  at 

1  The  Priory  of  St  Radeguiul,  C.A.S.  8vo  Publications,  No.  xxxi  (ed.  A.  Gray, 
M.A.),  p.  133.    The  date  should  be  1219. 

2  Rot.  Hund.  ii,  p.  391. 

^  Barnwell  Liber  Meinorandorum,  p.  212. 

Maitland,  Toiviiship  mid  Borough,  p.  184. 
•5  Deeds  at  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
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Caius  tell  of  the  manor,  including  the  mill,  passing  from 
member  to  member  of  the  Mortimers. 

During  the  tenure  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Mortimer  just 
mentioned,  an  incident  occurred,  a  short  account^  of  vvhich  may 
be  given  here,  a  fuller  record  being  printed  in  an  Appendix. 
In  the  year  1353, 

"the  bailiffs  and  other  men  of  the  town  complained  to  the  King 
(Edward  III)  that  Sir  Thomas  Mortymer,  Knight,  had  recently  erected 
a  mill  and  diverted  the  water  from  the  mill  they  held  of  the  King  with 
the  town  at  farm.  Whereupon  the  King  on  the  17th  of  April  issued 
a  commission  empowering  Robert  de  Thorpe,  William  Warde,  William  de 
Lavenham,  and  Gilbert  Banard,  or  two  of  them,  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  by  the  oaths  of  men  of  the  county.  On  Wednesday  after 
St  Petronilla,  an  inquisition  was  taken  before  two  of  the  Commissioners, 
by  which  it  was  found  that  the  King  had  a  water-mill  in  the  town,  upon 
the  river  of  the  same  town,  which  mill  was  let  to  the  bailiffs  and  men  of 
the  town  for  a  certain  annual  farm.  That  Sir  Thomas  Mortymer  held 
another  water-mill  for  corn  situate  upon  a  trench  descending  from  the 
said  river,  and  that  about  Michaelmas  then  last  he  made  a  fulling-mill 
upon  the  said  river,  on  the  King's  soil,  and  diverted  the  water  from  the 
King's  Mill  in  contempt  and  to  the  disherison  of  the  King  and  the  bailiffs 
and  the  men  of  the  town,  who  thereby  suffered  great  damage,  and  were 
manifestly  delayed  in  the  payment  of  their  farm." 

Where  the  fulling-mill  was  situate  is  not  stated ;  it  may  be 
that  it  was  where  certain  ruins  stood,  which  are  alluded  to  by 
Bowtell-  as  visible  in  his  time. 

We  have  seen  in  considering  the  genealogy  of  the 
Mortimers,  that  the  Manor  of  Newnham,  including  the  mill,  at 
length  passed  into  the  possession  of  Anne,  Lady  Scrope  of 
Bolton,  the  last  of  the  Mortimers  and  of  the  Gonvilles.  This 
lady  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  transferred  to 
Gonville  Hall  the  estate,  which  she  had  received  from  those 
whom  she  calls  "  my  auncestors  the  Mortymers."  It  may  be 
added  that  during  her  possession  of  the  manor,  she  (being  then 
the  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Wingfield)  had  a  dispute  with  the 
town,  which  is  thus  described^:  "In  Trinity  Term,  1488,  Simon 
Abraham  brought  an  action  in  the  King's  Bench  against  Sir 

1  Baker  31 S.  xxv,  52,  3  ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i,  pp.  103,  4.    See  Appendix  A. 
Bowtell  MS.,  voh  iii,  p.  672. 
Cooper,  Annals,  i,  p.  234. 
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Edmund  Bedingfield  knight  of  Oxburgh  in  Norfolk  and  others, 
for  breaking  and  entering  his  close  and  house  at  Cambridge, 
and  taking  loading  and  carrying  away  two  horses,  a  mill-spindle, 
and  a  mill-ring.  The  defendants  in  their  plea  alledged  that 
the  mayor,  bailiffs  and  commonalty  of  Cambridge  were  seized 
of  a  messuage  called  the  Tolbooth  and  a  water-mill  in  Cam- 
bridge. That  Ann  Wyngfeld,  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Wyngfeld 
knight,  was  seized  of  the  manor  of  Mortymer,  and  of  a  rent  of 
£4,  issuing  out  of  the  messuage  and  mill,  and  had  right  to 
distrain  for  the  same,  and  that  because  the  rent  was  in  arrear 
for  three  years,  the  defendants,  as  her  servants,  entered  the 
said  mill,  and  took  the  goods  specified,  as  a  distress.  Upon 
this  plea  issue  was  taken  as  to  the  Lady  Wingfeld's  title  to  the 
rent ;  but  the  result  does  not  appear."  In  connexion  with  the 
same  affair,  we  learn  from  the  Cambridge  Treasurers'  payments^ 
for  the  year  1490  that  "375,  2^d.  had  been  paid  for  the 
expenses  of  John  Hussey  chief  justice  of  the  Lord  the  king  of 
the  bench,  and  his  men  when  they  came  with  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  for  the  matter  between  the  lady  Anne  Wyngtield  and 
the  commonalty  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  as  particularly 
appears  by  the  book  of  accounts  seen  and  examined." 

In  connexion  with  the  transfer  of  the  property  from  Lady 
Scrope  to  Gonville  Hall  and  the  consent  of  the  town  authorities 
certain  documents  occur  which  are  rather  detailed,  but  are  of 
such  interest  that  they  must  be  quoted  in  full. 

On  March  10th,  1502,  shortly  after  the  gift,  a  licence"^  to 
grant  the  same  in  mortmain  was  granted  by  the  Corporation  to 
Thomas  Fyncham  and  Robert  Wingfield,  who  appear  to  have 
been  trustees  for  the  lady.    The  licence  runs  as  follows : 

"  To  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  to  whom  this  present  writing  indented 
shall  come,  John  Belle  Mayor  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge,  Hugh  Rankyn, 
Nicholas  Grene,  Richard  Alwey,  and  John  Erlyche,  Bailiffs  of  the  same 
Town,  and  all  and  singular  the  Burgesses  of  the  Town  aforesaid  Greeting. 
Know  ye  that  we  the  aforesaid  Mayor  bailiffs  and  burgesses,  with 
unanimous  assent  and  consent,  and  on  account  of  the  special  love  and 
affection  which  we  have  towards  the  venerable  and  discreet  men,  the 
Keeper  fellows  or  scholars  of  the  college  or  hall  of  the  blessed  Mary  the 

^  Cooper,  Annals,  i,  p.  238. 
2  Ibid.,  i,  pp.  256,  7. 
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Virgin  in  Cambridge,  commonly  called  Gonvile  Hall,  have  granted  and 
license  given,  for  us  and  our  successors,  as  much  as  in  us  is,  to  our 
beloved  Thomas  Fyncham  and  Robert  Wyngefield,  Esquires,  that  they, 
the  Manor  of  Newenhani  with  all  its  appurtenances  and  a  certain  water 
mill  called  Newenhani  water  mill,  with  one  close  to  the  same  mill 
adjoining.  And  also  one  other  close  called  Newenham  Close,  and 
ninety-nine  acres  of  land  with  the  appurtenances,  in  the  town  and  fields 
of  Cambridge,  which  late  were  of  the  Lady  Anne  Scrope,  widow,  and 
before  of  Robert  Mortymer  Kn^  which  of  us  are  holden  in  burgage,  to  the 
aforesaid  Keeper  fellows  or  scholars  and  their  successors,  may  give  grant 
and  assign.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  the  aforesaid  Keeper  fellows  or 
scholars  and  their  successors  for  ever.  And  also  we  the  aforesaid  Mayor 
bailiffs  and  burgesses,  have  given  special  license  to  the  same  Keeper, 
fellows  and  scholars,  that  they,  the  manor,  mill,  closes,  and  other 
premises  with  their  appurtenances,  of  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Fyncham 
and  Robert  Wyngefield,  to  their  proper  use,  may  acquire,  receive,  and 
hold,  freely  and  quietly,  to  themselves  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
without  challenge  and  contradiction  thereupon,  by  us  or  our  successors 
to  be  made.  Saving  nevertheless  to  us  the  said  mayor  bailiffs  and 
biu'gesses  and  our  successors,  the  rents  and  services,  suit  of  court  and 
view  of  frankpledge,  aids,  watches,  fines,  redemptions,  amerciaments, 
contributions,  and  all  other  things  whatsoever  arising,  thereupon  due  and 
of  right  accustomed.  In  witness  whereof,  to  one  part  of  this  writing 
indented,  we  the  aforesaid  mayor  bailiffs  and  burgesses,  our  common  seal 
have  affixed,  and  to  the  other  part  of  this  writing  indented,  the  aforesaid 
Keeper  fellows  or  scholars  their  common  seal  have  affixed.  Given  at 
Cambridge  aforesaid  the  10th  day  of  the  month  of  March  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  after  the  conquest." 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1507,  the  following  composition^ 
was  made  between  the  Corporation,  and  the  Master  and  Fellows 
of  Gonville  Hall,  lords  of  the  Manor  of  Newnham,  and  owners 
of  the  water-mill  there  : 

"  This  Indenture,  made  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  of 
January,  the  two  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Harry  the 
Seventh,  Between  John  Crakyngthorpe  mayor  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
Robert  Kersey,  Richard  Brown,  John  Meysante,  and  Thomas  Hunter  of 
the  same  town  bailiffs,  and  all  and  singular  burgesses  of  the  said  town  on 
the  one  party,  and  Edmund  Stubb  clerk,  master  or  keeper  of  the  College 
or  Hall  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  called  Gonville  Hall,  in 

1  Corporation  Muniments ;  Baker  MH.  xxv,  p.  148 ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i, 
pp.  286,  7.  Baker  informs  us  that  "  this  instrument  was  copied  out  (for  him 
from  the  Corporation  Muniments)  by  Mr  S.  N.,  publick  notary,"  i.e.  by 
Alderman  Samuel  Newton,  the  Diarist. 
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(Jauibridge  nforcHaid,  and  the  follcjwfs  and  wcholars  of  the  .same  College  on 
that  other  party,  witnesweth  that  where  the  .said  mayor,  bailiffs,  and 
l)urgcs.ses  have  given  and  licence  granted,  unto  the  said  Master,  fellows, 
and  scholars  aforesaid,  as  much  as  in  thcin  is,  to  purchase,  have,  and 
receive  in  mortmain  to  them  and  their  successors  the  Manor  of  Newcnham, 
called  Mortymer's  Manor,  with  the  water-mill  of  Newcnham,  two  closes, 
and  99  acres  of  land  in  the  town  and  fields  of  Caml>ridge  which  said 
manor,  mill,  closes,  and  lands  he  holden  of  the  said  mayor,  bailiffs,  and 
burgesses  as  of  their  high  gable,  by  the  yearly  rent  of  ISs.  payable  yearly 
at  the  feast  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel.    And  where  of  old  castom  it 
hath  been  used,  that  before  the  said  mill  of  Newenham  beginneth  to 
grind  or  go.  That  the  bailiffs  of  the  Kings  Mill  in  Cambridge  aforesaid, 
belonging  unto  the  said  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burges.ses  hath  blown  his 
horn  to  warn  the  miller  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  mill  of  Newenham, 
And  before  that,  the  said  mill  of  Newenham  not  to  grind,  except  in  time 
of  reparation,  or  otherwise  letted.  And  also  the  said  mill  of  Newenham,  to 
surcease  of  grinding,  after  and  upon  the  blowing  of  the  said  horn,  or 
within  the  space  that  a  man  may  go  from  the  said  Kings  Mill  unto  the 
said  mill  called  Newenham  mill.  And  also  where  and  as  often  as  the  said 
bailiff'  or  his  deputy,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  said  Kings  Mill,  have 
lacked  wheat,  or  any  other  grist,  in  the  said  Kings  Mill  to  grind.  That 
then  and  so  often  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses,  or  the  keeper  of  the 
said  Kings  Mill,  have  used  to  take  part  of  such  grist  as  hath  been  carried 
towards  the  said  mill  of  Newenham,  so  that  they  both  might  have  grist 
to  grind  at  the  said  mills,  And  also  have  used,  at  all  times  necessary  and 
expedient  for  them,  to  set  up  the  water-gate  of  the  said  mill  of  Newenham, 
called  the  floud-gate^  of  the  said  mill,  which  belongeth  unto  the  said 
mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses,  to  the  intent  aforesaid,  at  all  times 
necessary  and  expedient.    It  is  covenanted  between  the  said  parties, 
and  also  the  said  master,  fellows,  and  scholars  granten  by  these  presents, 
That  they  and  their  successors,  their  deputies,  and  keepers  of  and  in  the 
said  mill,  shall  keep  and  observe  all  the  said  customs  afore  rehearsed  in 
every  thing,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  to  forfeit  to  the  said  mayor, 
bailiffs,  and  burgesses,  and  to  their  successors,  for  every  time  doing  the 
contrary,  3s.  Ad.  upon  reasonable  warning  and  not  amended.    And  also 
IT  IS  COVENANTED  between  the  said  parties,  that  if  the  bailiff  or  keeper  of 
the  said  Kings  Mill,  for  the  time  being.  Set  the  said  Kings  Mill  a  work  to 
grind,  and  blow  not  his  horn,  within  the  space  of  that  a  man  may  go 
from  the  said  Kings  mill  unto  the  said  Newenham  mill,  then  and  so 
often,  it  shall  be  lawful  unto  the  said  Miller  or  keeper  of  the  said  mill  of 
Newenham  to  set  the  said  mill  of  Newenham  to  grind,  without  any 
forfeiture,  this  Indenture  notwithstanding.    And  also  where  the  said 
Manor,  Mill,  two  closes  and  land,  of  old  antiquity  have  been  chargeable 
and  contributory  to  the  said  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses,  to  all  suits  of 
^  Cooper  misread  this  as  "  land-^ate"  {Annals,  i,  p.  286). 
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the  «aid  King's  Mill  Court,  and  to  all  aids,  taxes,  fines,  amerciaments,  and 
other  contributions  of  the  said  town,  and  to  the  high  gable  rent  aforesaid 
of  ISs.  due  to  the  said  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses,  The  said  Master  or 
keeper,  fellows,  and  scholars,  Granten  by  these  presents  that  they  and 
their  successors,  their  farmers,  assigns,  or  deputies,  shall  yearly  for  ever, 
pay  and  content  truly  the  rent  and  services  aforesaid,  at  days  of  payment 
thereof,  when  the  same  rent  or  service  been  asked  upon  the  said  manor, 
mill,  or  land,  or  any  time  after  that  is  due.  And  also  shall  do,  suffer,  keep, 
pay,  and  fulfil,  all  the  said  customs  for  ever  in  form  aforesaid  :  And  also 
shall  bear  and  sustain  all  the  said  suits,  aids,  taxes,  fines,  amerciaments, 
and  other  contributions,  according  as  is  aforesaid,  without  any  let  inter- 
ruption or  contradiction  of  the  Master  or  keeper,  fellows,  and  scholars, 
and  their  successors,  their  farmers,  assigns,  or  deputies,  shall  not  let  nor 
suffer  to  their  knowledge,  the  water  gate  of  their  said  mill  of  Newenham, 
to  be  open  to  the  hurt  or  loss  of  the  said  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses, 
or  of  their  successors  or  farmers  of  the  said  Kings  mill,  but  in  manner 
and  form  aforerehearsed.  Furthermore,  if  any  default  be  in  the  said 
master,  fellows,  and  scholars,  or  their  successors,  or  their  farmers,  assigns, 
or  deputies,  of  and  in  any  of  the  said  payments,  of  the  forfeiture  of  405. 
aforesaid.  Then  and  so  often,  the  said  master,  fellows,  and  scholars,  and 
their  successors,  grant  to  forfeit  for  nonpayment  of  the  said  3s.  -id.  to  the 
said  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses,  and  to  their  successors,  the  sum  of  20^. 
sterling ;  And  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  them  and  their  successors 
into  the  said  mill  to  enter,  and  as  well  for  the  said  forfeiture  of  40c/.  as 
for  the  said  20s.  to  distrain,  And  the  distress  so  taken,  to  retain  unto  the 
said  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses,  and  their  successors,  for  the  said  non 
doing,  suffering,  or  nonpayment,  be  content  and  satisfied.  Into  witness 
whereof,  as  well  the  said  master  or  keeper,  fellows,  and  scholars,  as  the 
said  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses  to  this  present  indenture,  their 
common  seals  interchangeably  have  set.  Yoven  the  day  and  year 
abovesaid." 

The  very  interesting  inter-regulations  between  the  mills  as 
to  priority  of  claim  for  water,  as  to  the  blowing  of  horns,  &c., 
will  be  noticed  in  this  composition,  and  in  certain  customs 
previously  quoted.  It  may  be  convenient  to  quote  here  other 
orders  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature ;  although  they  were  not 
issued  till  a  later  date. 

The  following  quotations^  are  from  the  Order-Book  of  the 
Court  of  Sewers,  under  date  November  14th,  1639  : 

"  Upon  hearing  of  the  order  of  the  Courte  made  the  10th  of  December 
1634,  concerning  the  Millers  of  Cambridge,  the  Commissioners  did  ratifie 

1  University  Eegistry,  vol.  3.  3,  154. 
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the  same  order,  and  did  further  order,  that  there  shall  be  lawe  stakes  sett 
in  both  the  Mill-damms  at  Newnarn  and  the  Kings  and  Bishopps  Mills,  at 
such  hight  as  any  six  of  the  Commissioners  shall  appoint  and  assigne, 
and  that  the  sayd  millers  doe  not  penne  the  water  above  the  sayd  stakes 
upon  payne  of  five  pounds  for  every  ofiiBnce  therein  and  vj/ien  the  watt')'  is 
come  to  the  hight  of  the  stake  at  if  Kings  Mill  the  Miller  there  to  blowe  his 
horne  upon  penalty  in  the  former  lawe  ex])ressed  :  an.l  that  they  make 
two  sufficient  syde  fludgates  (w*^''  the  sayd  Millers  have  lately  taken  away 
at  these  severall  Mills)  for  the  conuayeng  the  overflowing  waters  suddenly 
away,  and  preuenting  the  drauning  of  the  grounds  and  meddowes  above 
the  sayd  mills,  and  that  all  the  sewars  and  Rivers  from  the  sayd  Mills  to 
Grandcester  be  cleansed  and  scowred  according  to  the  lawe  of  sewars  made 
the  eight  day  of  October,  3"  Regis  Caroli." 

Ifc  is  added  that 

"  This  worke  is  to  be  donne  by  those  to  whome  it  belongs,  by  lawe 
and  custome,  upon  payne  and  penaltie  in  the  sayd  lawe  specified.  There 
then  being  present  Thomas  Dissington  and  James  Timnes  Millers,  who 
were  commanded  to  obey  the  sayd  order "  ; 

"  The  lawe  stakes  shall  be  sett  at  all  the  mills  at  such  height  as  the 
six  Commissioners  shall  appoint.  Representatives  to  be  chosen  from  all 
the  parishes  that  may  receive  benefitt  or  damage  by  the  penning  of  the 
said  milles  "  ; 

"That  the  fludgates  be  no  higher  than  y^  lawe  stake  water"  ; 
"Cambridge  millers  to  do  their  workes  so  far  as  a  holt  called 
Jenkinson's  holt  for  sco wring." 

We  return  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Mortimer  Mill  by 
Gonville  Hall.  The  authorities  of  the  college  shortly  afterwards 
leased  the  estate  to  the  Corporation,  to  whose  management 
thereof  allusion  has  already  been  made.  A  long  list  of  the 
tenants  to  whom  the  Newnham  Mill  was  leased  might  be 
compiled  from  the  records  of  Gonville  and  Caius,  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Corporation,  from  the  proceedings  in  various 
law-suits,  &c.  Such  a  list  would  include  Robert  Simpson,  who 
was  the  miller  in  1515  and  who  paid  a  rent  of  £18  a  year  for 
the  Newnham  estate;  William  Garland,  who  obtained  a  lease 
for  24  years  in  1522 ;  William  Cantrell,  who  is  termed  servant 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1566;  John  Goldisborough  and 
Martyn  Gill,  who  held  "the  Newnham  mills"  from  1569  on- 
wards; Marmaduke  Bland  whose  name  occurs  in  1579; 
Robert  Dawson,  who  in  1583,  as  we  have  seen,  farmed  all  the 
Cambridge  water-mills  ;  Thomas  Dissington,  of  whom  the  same 
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may  be  said  in  1635;  Philip  Wolfe  in  1654;  John  Townsend 
in  1669;  William  Symonds  in  1683:  Richard  Marlow  in  1705  ; 
Mr  Waller  in  1750;  and  the  Andersons  from  1777  till  modern 
times ;  when  the  Foster  family  acquired  the  lease  for  a  period 
of  years  which  will  soon  expire. 

To  return  again  to  the  authorities  of  Gonville  Hall  and  the 
leases  of  the  Mortimer  estate  granted  by  them.  The  property 
had  been  let*  to  the  Corporation  from  Michaelmas  1507  for 
a  period  of  99  years.  In  the  year  1605",  when  the  lease  was 
about  to  expire,  the  Town  petitioned  the  King  for  letters 
(which  were  granted)  to  renew.  The  College,  however, 
addressed  his  Majesty  for  liberty  to  grant  the  lease  to  whom 
they  pleased,  and  the  mandate  was  withdrawn.  The  new  lease 
was  granted  to  William  Paget  for  the  use  of  Dr  Legge,  the 
master  of  Gonville  and  Caius,  who,  by  his  will,  gave  the 
College  the  residue  of  the  term  of  his  lease,  which  was  valued 
at  £600^.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  when,  in  1750,  the 
College  granted  to  Mr  Waller  a  lease''  of  the  Mortimer  Manor, 
the  rent  charged  was  the  same  as  had  been  demanded  at  their 
first  lease  two  and  a  half  centuries  before,  viz.  £13.  Gs.  Sd., 
together  with  certain  allowances  at  the  mill. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  King's  and  Bishop's  Mills,  so  with  the 
Newnham  Mill,  there  are  many  complaints  and  orders  issued  at 
different  times  by  the  Court  of  Sewers,  the  Corporation,  &c. 
Thus,  in  1634,  we  find  a  long  list^  of  "wrongs  done  by 
M^'  Phillip  W^olfe  and  his  servants  unto  the  King's  Mill  and 
the  Bishop's  Mill  and  their  Tennanis  by  rakeing  casting  and 
paveing  of  the  dam  belonging  to  "  the  Silver  Street  Mills : 

In  primis  William  Loe  wrought  in  the  maine  streame  out  and  beyond 
his  Master's  dam  upon  the  24*'^  of  June  beyond  the  law  stake. 

Item  James  Thorneton  Richard  Wright  and  Nicholas  Aungier  were  all 
casting  with  shovells  in  the  maine  streame  the  26^^  of  June  beyond  the 
law  stake. 

Item  W™  Loe,  Edward  Sell,  Rich'^  Wright,  Nicholas  Aungier  and 

1  Cooper,  Annals,  i,  p.  298. 
Ibid.,  iii,  p.  19. 

Histoi'y  of  Cains  (Dr  Venn),  p.  99. 
*  Deed  in  the  Treasury  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
5  See  p.  194. 
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]-Jonjamin  Huokot  all  these  wrought  in  the  iiiairie  wtreame  with  cawting 
and  shovclLs  111)011  tlio  2G"'  daio  of  Juno  beyond  the  law  stake. 

Item  Edw^  Sell,  Rich''  Wright  Nich"  Anngier  and  lionjaniin  Bucket 
all  these  were  casting  with  shovclls  as  aforesaid  upon  the  28"'  daio  of  June. 

Item  William  Loe  M*"  Wolfes  miller  did  draw  away  the  water  from  the 
Mills  abovenamed  both  with  his  mill  gates  and  flloud  gates  upon  the  27*^'' 
and  28"^  daie  of  June  they  then  wanting  water  at  the  Kings  and  Bishops 
Mills. 

Item  the  said  W'"  Loe  did  often  in  July  and  August  goe  with  his 
Mills  when  the  Mills  abovenamed  did  stand  for  water  and  had  blown  the 
horne  before. 

Item  the  said  Loe  and  Andrew  Mr  Wolfes  man  were  casting  beyond 
their  dam  with  shovels  as  aforesaid  upon  the  27**^  of  August. 

Item  W™  Loe  aforesaid  hath  in  Sept,  Oct,  and  Nov.  gone  with  both 
his  mills  at  once  and  verie  often  in  all  the  said  months  in  the  night  goen 
with  one  mill  after  the  horne  hath  been  blowe  and  againe  before  the  horne 
hath  been  bloen.  Tho«  South  and  the  Towne  Miller  and  others  have  often 
taken  him  in  the  act. 

Item  W"^  Loe  aforesaid  hath  two  boys  and  they  have  a  horne  which 
they  bloe  at  their  pleasure  at  all  seasons  both  night  and  daie,  and  although 
it  be  not  halfe  upon  the  bloeing  of  their  horne,  they  will  sett  their  mills 
on  worke  contrarie  to  the  order  concerning  the  bloeing  of  the  horne 
belonging  to  the  Kings  Mill. 

Thomas  South 
Thomas  Dissinton." 

So,  two  years  later  (13  April,  1636),  a  complaint  is  made 

"  At  the  further  end  of  Shipp's  Grene,  the  parting  of  y®  two  streams, 
(against)  y®  owner  or  fFarmer  [William  Willbord]  of  Mortimer  Mill  for  not 
repaireing  the  stanke  which  hinders  y^  passage  of  y®  water  to  y^  King's 
Mill  being  in  lenth  two  pole  or  there  about." 

Various  suits  are  recorded?  in  the  Exchequer  Depositions] 
for  instance,  in  the  year  1683,  the  Corporation  and  their 
millers  charged  William  Symons,  the  Newnham  tenant,  with 
continuing  to  "  grind  at  his  mill  after  notice  by  blowing  a 
horne  by  the  complainant  tenant  or  occupier  of  King's  Mill  to 
leave  off  working,"  and  with  "  setting  to  his  worke  at  Newnham 
Mills,  before  he  had  notice  given  him  by  bloweing  of  a  horne," 
&c.,  and  with  "  grinding  with  both  mill-wheels  together,"  &c. 
and,  similarly,  in  the  year  1699,  the  town  authorities  and 
miller  charged  Richard  Manlove,  the  Newnham  miller,  and 

1  See  Appendix  C. 
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others,  with  causing  injury  to  the  King's  Mill  by  ''grinding 
two  wheels  instead  of  one  during  a  scarcity  of  water,  and 
continuing  to  work  after  the  blowing  of  a  horn  contrary  to 
usage  and  custom,"  and  by  having  "  sold  to  the  waterman  any 
gushes  or  floats  of  water  to  bring  up  their  boats  to  Cam- 
bridge," &c. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  two  or  three  of  these  quotations  we 
read  of  the  Newnham  Mills  (in  the  plural).  This  might  have 
been  explained  by  the  references  above  to  "two  ivheels'' — which, 
by  the  bye,  are  plainly  shown  in  Hamond's  Map  (see  Plate  1  b) 
— but  the  following  extract  from  an  order  in  the  Registrum 
Magnum'^,  under  date  May  21,  1705,  speaks  distinctly  of 
another  mill : 

"Ml"  Manlove  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  build  a  Dwelling  House  at 
his  own  charges  in  a  place  where  there  stood  a  Mill  out  of  use  :  with  this 
proviso  that  it  should  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  other  Mill." 

It  is  strange  that  we  have  not  more  references  to  this 
second  Newnham  mill.  In  another  chapter  it  will  be  asked  if 
this  disused  mill  represented  the  remains  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mortimer's  Fulling-Mill,  or  of  the  so-called  Zouche's  Mill. 


It  may  be  added  that  on  the  night  of  the  22nd,  or  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd  of  November,  1853,  a  disastrous  fire^ 
destroyed  the  Newnham  Mill,  with  its  contents,  including 
about  1400  quarters  of  corn.  Not  a  few  of  our  citizens  still 
vividly  remember  this  calamitous  conflagration.  However, 
another,  and  an  improved,  mill  soon  replaced  that  which  had 
been  burned. 

^  In  the  Treasury  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
2  Cooper,  Annals,  v,  p.  135. 
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Chapter  VTI.    The  Approaches  to  the  Mills. 

The  importance  of  easy  access  to  the  mills  is  obvious ;  for 
the  loads  of  corn  were  often  heavy  for  man  and  beast. 

In  1363,  a  Commission^  was  directed  by  the  King 
(Edward  III)  to  Sir  John  de  Fryvil  and  others  for  repair  of 
a  way  which  led  to  the  King's  and  Bishop's  Mills  on  the  north 
part,  and  which  was  then  in  an  impassable  state,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  injury  it  had  sustained  by  a  flood.  The  way  is 
described  as 

"qiiedam  via  in  Cantebrigia  quae  se  ducit  ad  molendinum  nostrum 
(i.e.  the  King's  Mill)  et  ad  molendinum  venerabilis  Patris  Simonis  Episcopi 
Eliensis  aquatica,  ex  parte  viz.  boreali  dicti  molendini  nostri." 

It  is  said  to  be  so  destroyed  that  men,  who  were  accustomed  to 
bring  and  bring  back  their  corn  on  horses  by  that  way  to  the 
mills,  are  unable  to  do  so,  to  the  loss  of  the  King  and  the 
Bishop. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
century,  the  Carmelite  Friars,  who  had  an  elaborate  monastery 
at  Newnham  (finding  that  the  water  intervening  between  them 
and  the  university-town  was  frequently  so  swollen  that  students 
were  unable  to  attend  their  lectures),  had  migrated^  to  a  place 
near  the  present  Queens'  College.  The  flooded  road  to  the 
west  of  what  is  now  called  Silver  Street  was  partially  crossed 
by  two  bridges,  called  "  Small  Bridges."  The  road  towards 
Newnham  was  supposed  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  a  hermit,  who 
(with  certain  privileges)  resided  at  a  spot  then  (and  now  under 
different  circumstances)  called  "  The  Hermitage." 

But  the  actual  approach  to  the  King's  and  Bishop's  Mills 
was,  of  course,  by  the  street  called  "  Mill  Lane."  Some  have 
thought  that  the  disjointed  street,  known  formerly  as  Milne 
Street,  which  ran  through  the  present  site  of  King's  College 
was  the  highway  to  the  Town  mills  and  obtained  its  name 
therefrom.   But  this  road  did  not  really  reach  to  the  water-mills, 

1  Baker  MS.  xxv,  p.  57 ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i,  p.  107. 

2  Barnwell  Liber  Memorandoruvi  (ed.  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.),  p.  212 ;  Fuller, 
History  of  Camhridge  (ed.  Prickett  and  Wright),  p.  43. 
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and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  there  were  of  old 
certain  mills  in  Milne  Street. 

Some  of  the  corn  was,  of  course,  brought  by  river,  and  there 
are  many  allusions  to  the  boats  and  ships,  which  passed  up  to 
the  mills.  We  have  already  quoted^  from  an  edict  issued, 
under  date  Dec.  19,  1639, 

"at  a  session  of  the  Sewars  houlden  at  the  Guildhall,  Cambridge, 
when  it  was  ordered  that  All  Colledges  (especially  Queenes  Colledge) 
shall  have  notice  to  scower  and  deepen  their  Rivers  (so  that  boates  may 
passe  into  y^  Mille  Damme  as  formerly  they  have)." 

Another  order  removes  certain 

"  willows  soe  standing  that  they  hinder  passing  of  Haleing  Horses,  and 
are  thereby  a  let  to  Navigation." 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  fishing  rights  not  only  in  the 
river  generally  and  in  the  streams,  but  also  in  the  mill-dam 
and  the  mill-pond,  at  the  head  and  the  tail  of  the  mills.  The 
Corporation  had  a  yearly  jaunt  and  fishing  outing.  Alderman 
Samuel  Newton  tells,  in  his  Diary how  "they  drew  Newneham 
pitt,  Cambridge  mills  pitt,  and  soe  fisht  downe  to  Bullen." 


Turning  to  the  mill,  or  mills,  at  Newnham,  we  have  con- 
jectured above  that  the  difficulties  of  communicating  with  the 
town  by  the  way  of  the  "  Small  Bridges,"  together  with  the 
former  parochial  connexion  with  Castle-end  Churches,  may 
suggest  that  the  Newnham  mills  originally  served  the  northern 
part  of  Cambridge.  The  Barton  Road  of  course  passed  very 
near  to  these  mills.  Of  this  we  are  reminded,  in  the  account^ 
of  the  celebrated  visit  passed  to  Cambridge  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  year  when  Shakespeare  was  born  (1664).    We  read  how 

"  the  Queens  Majestie  came  from  M^'  Worthington's  house  at  Haslingfield 
where  she  lay  all  night,  by  Granchester,  And,  by  the  way,  the  Dukes 
Grace  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  divers  other 
honorable  personages,  met  with  her  Majestie,  and  so  conveyed  her  toward 
the  town. 

1  University  Eegistry,  3.  3.  154. 
-  Registry,  vol.  iii,  2,  p.  83. 

*  C.A.S.  8vo  Publications,  No.  xxiii  (ed.  J.  E.  Foster,  M.A.),  p.  11. 
Cooper,  Annals,  ii,  p.  187. 
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Tho  Mrtyor  of  tho  Town,  called  llobort  Lane,  with  tho  Aldormoii,  and 
all  tho  Jjurg(iH.seH,  with  the  Hoc;<)rd(;r,  met  with  her  Majestic  a  little  al)ove 
Nownhani,  on  hor.seback  ;  and  there  alighted,  and  did  their  duties,  and 
made  by  the  Recorder  an  oration  in  English. 

Then  the  Major  delivered  the  mace,  with  a  fair  standing  cup,  which 
cost  £19,  and  20  of  old  angels  in  it.  Which  her  Majesty  received  gently  ; 
and  redelivered  the  mace  to  the  Mayor  and  took  the  cup,  &c.  to  one  of  her 
footmen,  and  so  came  to  Newnham  Mills  (the  Mayor  riding  with  the  mace 
before  her  Majestic).  And  there  (being  requested  to  change  her  horse) 
she  alighted,  and  went  into  the  miller's  yard  and  house  for  a  little  space. 
And  so  took  horse,  and  came  forward." 

Proposed  Railway  Stations. 

It  may  here  be  added  that,  in  the  year  1847,  elaborate 
plans  and  preparations  were  made  for  constructing  three 
Railway  Stations  near  the  mills.  The  Cambridge  and  Koyston 
Line  was  to  have  a  terminus  at  the  back  of  our  Archaeological 
Museum  ;  the  Great  Northern  Railway  was  to  run  up  to  a 
station  slightly  to  the  west  of  the  Bishop's  Mill;  and  the 
London  and  North  Western  Line  was  to  terminate  where  the 
Hermitage  now  stands.  The  University  however  effectually 
opposed  these  schemes ;  and  the  railways  were  not  allowed  to 
approach  within  a  mile  of  Great  St  Mary's. 

Chapter  VIII.    Other  Mills. 

(A)    Water  Mills. 

The  antiquity  of  the  entry  in  the  Domesday  Book,  as  to  the 
number  of  mills  erected  by  Picot  the  Sheriff,  has  already  been 
commented  on.  "Ipse  Picot  fecit  ihi  .iij.  violend."  This  might 
naturally  be  taken,  and  has  been  taken,  to  imply  that  the 
Sheriff  built  three  new  mills;  and  the  supposition  has  been 
supported  by  the  argument  that  one  was  ordered  to  be 
destroyed  if  it  interfered  with  existing  privileges  and  yet  that 
the  Inquisitio  Comitatus  Gantahrigiensis  speaks  of  Picot  having 
two  mills  in  the  borough  of  Cambridge.  Further  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Domesday  Book  speaks  of  the  mills  as  yielding  ix  lib. 
per  annum,  while  the  Ely  Book  says  that  Picot's  two  mills  yielded 
via  lib.    To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  there  is  no  other 
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hint  anywhere  that  three  new  mills  were  erected  ;  that  there 
is  no  room  for  them  as  water-mills ;  that  wind-mills  did  not 
then  exist;  that  the  Domesday  Inquisition  quotation  may  be 
intended  for  "  a  third  mill "  ;  that  the  Ely  reference  alludes  to 
the  other  two  mills  at  Cambridge  besides  the  Bishop's  Mill ; 
while  the  destruction-order  speaks  of  Picot's  building  in  the 
singular — Molendinum  de  Grantebrigge  quod  Picotus  fecit 
destructur." 

Zouches  Milir 

There  are  certain  references  to  a  mill  called  Zouche's,  or 
Le  Suches-Mill.  In  Masters's  History'^  of  Goyyus  Christi  College 
we  read  that     Hugh  le  Shengham  (rector  of  Grantchester) 


quitted  claim  to  the  scholars  of  St  Peter's  College  of  the  Tythes 
of  the  Croft  there  called  Mille-Croft  opposite  Le  Suches-Mille 
in  1309."    Bowtell,  in  his  notes^  on  the  River,  says: 

"  The  name  of  Zouche's  Mill  is  still  (c.  1800)  retained  at  a  certain  spot 
in  the  river,  where  some  remains  of  the  foundation  are  plainly  visible  at 
low  water.  From  this  spot,  as  far  as  the  sluice  on  Jesus  Green,  the 
Corporation  of  Cambridge  claim  the  right  of  fishery,  and  lease  it 
accordingly." 

Bowtell  gives  a  map  of  the  river,  with  a  key  to  places  thereon 
lettered  or  marked.    This  map  is  here  reproduced  by  kind 

^  Masters,  History  of  C.  C.  C.  (1st  edition),  Appendix,  p.  14. 
-  Bowtell  MS.,  vol.  iii,  p.  672. 
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pcrinissioii  of  tho  Downing  College  authorities.  The  first  note 
is  "*Zoucli's  Mill";  but  unfortunately  on  the  map  there  is  no 
corresponding  asterisk.  There  is  on  the  map  a  spot  marked  '  ; 
and  in  the  key  there  is  no  \  but  as  just  stated  the  first  note 
is  "  *Zouch's  Mill."  So  that  Bowtell  may  mean  that  Zouch's 
Mill  stood  where  the  mark  ^  occurs  on  his  map,  that  is  where 
now  the  Town  Bathing  Sheds  stand. 

But,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  Bowtell  says  that  the 
spot  where  Zouche's  Mill  stood  is  where  the  fishing  rights  of 
the  Corporation  end ;  that  is,  where  the  Pemberton  rights 
begin;  that  is,  near  where  the  Ladies'  Bathing  Sheds  now 
stand.  There  are,  however,  no  foundations  visible  now  at  either 
of  the  spots  referred ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  mill  could  have 
been  erected  there ;  there  could  hardly  have  been  a  deep  enough 
fall  for  the  wheel  and  the  waste  water. 

So  also  in  a  number  of  Town  deeds,  having  reference  to  the 
fishing  rights  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  one  section  of  the 
river  is  stated^  to  extend  "  from  the  King's  Mill  to  Slowch  Mill, 
or  Slowch's  Mill."  This  is  doubtless  a  popular  corruption  of 
"  Zouche's  Mill  " ;  and  the  stretch  of  river  intended  is  certainly 
from  the  Town  Mill  to  the  place  where  now  the  Ladies'  Bathing 
Sheds  stand.  Mr  C.  H.  Cooper,  however,  identifies  Zouche's 
Mill  with  the  Newnham  (Mortimer)  Mill ;  and  he  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  alter  the  phrases  in  recent  Corporation  deeds,  thus 
making  the  stretch  of  water  referred  to  reach  from  "  the  King's 
Mill  to  the  Newnham,  or  Mortimer's  or  Zouche's  Mill."  There 
was,  however,  another  clause  as  to  the  fishing  rights  "  from  the 
King's  Mill  to  the  Newnham  Mill "  ;  this  Mr  Cooper  coolly 
omits  !  And  thus  the  Corporation  claim  to  the  rights  of  fishing 
from  the  King's  Mill  to  the  Pemberton  waters  is  now  omitted 
altogether  from  the  Town  deeds,  and  goes  a  begging. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  there  were  two  mills,  or 
at  least  two  wheels,  at  Newnham.  It  may  be  that  one  of  these 
was  formerly  called  "  Zouche's  Mill "  (though  its  actual  position 
was  afterwards  lost  sight  of).    The  connexion  of  the  Zouche 

1  Cambridge  Toll  Cause  Report,  p.  50.  So,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sale  of 
the  Silver  Street  Mills  in  1842,  certain  Corporation  fishing  rights  are  said  to 
extend  "  from  the  King's  Mill  to  a  certain  place  called  '  Souches  Mill'." 
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family  with  the  district  and  with  the  Mortimer  family  favours 
the  supposition. 

Ditton  Mill. 

There  was  formerly  a  mill  on  the  water  which  parted 
Cambridge  and  Ditton — "on  the  brooke^  which  cometh  from 
Hinton  to  the  paper  Mills  and  so  runneth  into  the  greate 
Ryver  at  Bullen  house."  In  the  MSS.  Library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  there  is  an  indenture"^  between  Matthew  Parker 
and  the  Executor  of  John  Meres  for  the  purchase  of  a  water- 
mill  at  Fen-Ditton,  and  the  foundation  of  a  scholarship  in  the 
college.  The  mill  was  exchanged  for  three  tenements  in  Wall's 
Lane.  A  public  house  on  the  Newmarket  Road,  now  known  as 
"  The  Globe/'  long  commemorated  the  name  of  the  Paper  Mill. 

Water  Mills  near  Cambridge. 

This  paper  is  limited  to  "  the  Old  Mills  of  Cambridge." 
Otherwise  much  might  be  said,  at  least  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  of  the  historic  mill  at  Trumpington.  The  new  mill  at 
Grantchester  stands  on  an  artificial  cut  which  runs  from  near 
where  the  Boura  river  joins  the  Granta  across  the  fields  to 
meet  the  river  again  lower  down  the  stream.  The  foundations 
of  the  old  mill  can  still  be  seen  in  Byron's  Pool.  This  mill  was 
celebrated  away  back  in  the  14th  century  by  Chaucer  in  the 
Reves  Tale : 

"At  Trompington,  not  fer  fro  Cantebrigge, 
Ther  goth  a  brook,  and  over  that  a  brigge, 
Upon  the  whiche  brook  ther  stont  a  nielle  : 
And  this  is  veray  sothe,  that  I  you  telle." 

1  University  Eegistry,  vol.  iii,  1.  p.  1.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two 
or  three  small  streams  running  down  from  Cherryhinton ;  one  of  them  being 
the  so-called  river  Stour.  The  mill  stood  on  the  eastern  branch  (or  cut),  and 
was  therefore  wholly  in  the  village  of  Ditton.  It  was,  however,  so  close  to  the 
boundary,  that  the  mill  was  sometimes  said  to  be  in  Cambridge.  It  was  in 
recent  years  used  as  a  flour  mill ;  until  the  opening  of  the  Cherryhinton  Water- 
works lessened  the  supply  of  water.  The  mill  has  been  pulled  down ;  but  the 
tumbling  water  and  the  mill  dam  may  still  be  seen  in  Mr  James's  pleasant 
garden. 

-  Nasmith's  Catalogue,  pp.  600,  674,  676. 
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While  live  hundred  years  later  Tennyson,  remembering  Trump- 
ington,  sang  of  the  "  Miller's  Daughter,"  and  of 

"The  sleepy  pool  above  the  darn, 
The  pool  beneath  it  never  still." 

And  again : 

"Or  from  the  bridge  I  leaned  to  hear 

The  mill  dam  rushing  down  with  noise." 

When  asked  to  name  the  locality  which  suggested  the  poem, 
Tennyson  said^: 

"If  I  thought  of  any  mill,  it  was  that  of  Trumpington  near 
Cambridge." 

From  Grantchester,  we  might  pass  to  Hauxton,  where 
formerly  dons  and  students  walking  from  Cambridge  found 
a  ford,  and  not  a  bridge;  or  we  might  journey  to  Shelford, 
where  again  one  of  the  mills  belongs  to  Caius ;  or,  in  another 
direction,  we  might  refer  to  the  three  (still  existing)  mills  on 
the  stream  which  runs  from  Fulbourn  through  Wilbraham, 
with  its  picturesque  "  Hawk  Mill "  ;  past  Quy,  with  its  "  Middle 
Mill";  to  Bottisham  Lode,  where  the  mill  is  now  used  in 
connexion  with  the  cement  trade ;  and  so  on  to  the  river.  But 
it  is  of  Cambridge  that  we  write. 

(B)  Windmills. 

It  has  been  asserted  -  "  that  one  at  least  of  the  three  mills 
which  Picot  in  Domesday  is  said  to  have  erected  was  a  Wind- 
mill." But  there  appears  to  be  no  genuine  evidence^  that 
windmills  were  used  before  the  12th  century. 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls^  (1278),  we  find  the  Prior  and  Canons 
of  Barnwell  in  possession  of  two  windmills;  they  were  "raised 
upon  their  own  soil,  and  they  could  not  compel  any  persons  to 
grind  there,  not  even  their  own  tenants."    One  of  these  is 

^  Collin's  edition  of  Early  Foenis. 
-  Bowtell  MS.,  vol.  iii,  p.  690. 
Uelisle,  Etudes  sur  la  condition  de  la  Glasse  Agricole, — en  Normandie  au 
moyen  age,  p.  514. 

4  Bot.  Hiind.,  ii,  p.  358. 
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perhaps  alluded  to  in  certain  deeds ^  preserved  at  Jesus  College, 
dated  1299. 

There  is  a  curious  record-^  in  Bishop  Thomas  de  Arundel's 
Register  at  Ely,  under  date  April  26,  1386,  informing  us  that 
"John  Bernard  of  Pykardyn  Schethere,  murdered  John  Cook, 
servant  and  cook  of  the  Austin  Friars  at  Cambridge,  and  carried 
the  dead  body  to  a  Mill-hill,  called  Swalnhill,  within  the  liberty 
of  Cambridge,  and  there  got  rid  of  it."  He  was  handed  over  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  trial. 


We  must  not  dwell  upon  this  subject ;  except  to  say  that  in 
comparatively  modern  times  there  were  certain  windmills  in 
the  suburbs  of  Cambridge.  One,  for  instance,  in  Chesterton 
was  formerly  held  by  the  well-known  benefactor  of  our  town, 
Mr  Chevin^,  who  bequeathed  his  mill  to  the  borough. 

Another  stood  in  the  way  now  called  Mill  Road,  near 
Covent  Garden.  This  windmill,  Mr  Bowtell  asserts^  was 
erected  by  Picot !  "  It  stood,  he  says,  in  Barnwell  field  in  the 
S.E.  corner  of  Parker's  Piece ;  on  which  spot,  many  years  ago 
the  old  mill  being  much  decayed  was  taken  down,  and  a  more 
substantial  one  of  a  very  rare  construction  (being  made  to  turn 
itself  with  the  wind)  was  re-edified  of  brick  and  stone  in  1792 
and  1793  at  an  expense  of  about  £2000  by  Mr  Charles 
Humphrey,  timber  merchant,  of  Cambridge.  In  the  Barnwell 
rate-books  it  was  known  as  the  Corporation  Mill!'  The  sails 
were  blown  off  one  windy  night  about  the  year  1840,  and  after 
some  years  the  body  of  the  mill  was  removed.  A  public  house, 
called  "  The  Windmill,"  till  lately  marked  the  neighbourhood. 

Another  mill,  a  grist  mill  (noted,  as  is  Mr  Humphrey's,  on 
Baker's  large  map  of  Cambridge  dated  1830),  stood  in  a  field  to 
the  east  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  St  Paul's  Church ;  while 
yet  another  w^as  situated  in  "  Bulman's  Field,"  not  far  away 
from  the  last  mentioned. 

1  The  Priory  of  St  Radegund  (ed.  A.  Gray,  M.A.),  pp.  136  and  138. 

Ely  Diocesan  Remembrancer,  April,  1896. 
^  Cooper,  Annals,  ii,  p.  151. 
-i  Bowtell  3IS.,  vol.  iii,  p.  690. 
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(C)    Horse  Mills. 

Certain  mills,  inentioDccl  in  various  documents  of  mediaeval 
times,  were  probably  hoise  jriills  (molendina  equina,  or  eqidcia). 

Thus  Robert  Semaii,  a  well-known  citizen  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  gave^  to  William  de  Carim,  on  his  marriage  to  his 
daughter  Nichola,  "all  his  land  with  the  houses  standing  there- 
upon in  the  Corn  Market  at  Cambridge,  where  the  storehorses 
are  situated,  with  the  mill  and  with  all  the  land  which  he  held 
of  William  of  St  Edmund's  in  that  place." 

So  in  the  Hundred  Rolls'^,  we  read  that  Leonius  (besides  the 
Mortimer  water-mill)  held  a  horse-mill  (ummi  molendinimt 
equirimn),  which  he  had  inherited  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Adam  Dunning — who  had  held  it  under  Walter  de  St  Edmund's. 
Leonius  paid  a  rent  of  6d.  to  Luke  of  St  Edmund's  whose 
daughter  he  had  married.  This  may  have  been  the  same  mill 
referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph ;  but  as  the  Dunnings  seem 
to  have  held  it  for  some  time,  it  was  probably  not  the  same. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  (1299),  another  well- 
known  citizen,  Bartholomew  Gogging^  had  a  mill  in  the  parish 
of  St  Benedict.  We  cannot  say  exactly  where  this  mill  was 
situated,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  portions  of  that  parish 
were  situated  in  different  parts  of  Cambridge  and  Barnwell. 

A  very  curious  story  occurs  at  a  little  earlier  date  (c.  1286). 
which  the  present  writer  has  already  quoted^  in  a  former  work. 
John  le  Rus,  a  prominent  townsman,  had  a  horse-mill  {iiiolen- 
dinum  eqiiicium)  in  Milne  Street,  from  which  he  had  granted 
a  rent  to  the  Barnwell  Priory.  On  his  death,  his  nephew 
Hugh  le  Rus,  seeing  the  mill  ruinous  and  burdened  with 
a  heavy  rent,  removed  parts  thereof  to  the  Hostel  of  Guy 
Mortimer,  so  that  the  Prior  lost  his  dues.  The  Barnwell 
Memorandum  Book  quoted  from  the  Assize  Roll  of  Trinity 
Term,  1286,  the  record  of  an  action  brought  by  the  Prior  for 
the  recovery  of  the  rent.    Hugh  le  Rus  did  not  appear,  but  his 

1  Cole,  Add.  MS.,  B.M.,  5813,  p.  193. 

2  Rot.  Himd. ,  ii,  p.  358. 

^  Cole,  Add.  3IS.,  5813,  p.  191  (misnumbered  193). 

^  Barnwell  Liber  Memorandorum  (ed.  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.),  p.  161 ;  Outfiide 
the  Trumpington  Gates,  C.A.S.,  xliv,  p.  43. 
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friend  pleaded  that  the  mill  had  been  partly  demolished  in  an 
early  "Rag,"  certain  Universitymen  (quidam  clerici  universitatis 
Cantebrigia)  having  carried  off  portions  of  the  spoil.  The  jury 
found  a  verdict  for  the  Prior : 

"et  dicunt  quod  predictus  Hugo  rotam  et  fusillum  ferreum  molendini 
predict!  et  molas  ejusdem  ex  assensu  et  voluntate  et  consilio  predict! 
Guidonis  cepit  et  asportavit,  et  partem  inde  in  curia  predicti  Guidoiiis  in 
depositum  ad  servandum  posuit." 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  share  which  a  clerical  member  of 
the  Mortimer  family  bore  in  this  transaction. 

This  mill  was  situate  in  Milne  Street ;  and  in  this  same 
street  the  Master  and  Scholars  of  Corpus  Christi  College  also 
had  a  mill^,  as  we  learn  from  the  record  of  a  grant  of  some 
adjacent  property  made  in  1448  by  Anglesey  Abbey  to  King 
Henry  VI. 


The  writer  desires  to  thank  Mr  Whitaker  for  permission  to 
reproduce  (Harraden's)  picture  of  the  King's  and  Bishop's  Mills 
on  Plate  2  B.  The  late  Mr  Watts  kindly  lent  the  picture  of 
Parker's  Piece,  given  on  Plate  5  A. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Breve  et  Inquisitio  de  quodam  Molendino  noviter  erecto  in 
prejudicium  Ballivorum  et  Burgensium. 

Rex  dilectis  et  fidelibus  suis  Roberto  de  Thorpe,  Willelmo 
Warde,  Willelmo  de  Lavenham,  et  Gilberto  Bernard  salutem. 
Supplicarunt  nobis  Ballivi  ac  alii  homines  ville  nostre  Cante- 
brig:  quod  cum  ipsi  teneant  villam  predictam,  ac  quoddam 
Molendinum  nostrum  Aquaticum  in  eadem  villa,  de  nobis  pro 
certa  firma  nobis  inde  annuatim  reddenda.  Quodque  aliqua 
alia  Molendina  super  Ripariam  aque  ad  Molendinum  predictum 
in  villa  predicta  decurrentis,  preterquam  unum  Molendinum 

^  Hailstone's  Bottisham,  p.  293. 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIV.  16 
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super  quandam  Trenchiam,  a  dicta  aqua  in  eadem  villa  descen- 
dentem  sitam,  quod  Thomas  Mortymer  Chilr:  tenet,  ot  ipse 
et  predecessores  sui  hactenus  tenuerunt  aliquibus  temporibus 
retroactis  non  fuissent,  dictus  Thomas  quoddam  aliud  Molen- 
dinum  super  Ripariam  predictarn  in  solo  nostro  ibidem  erexit 
jam  de  novo,  et  cursum  aque  predicte,  a  predicto  Molendino 
nostro,  usque  ad  Molendinum  illud  divertit,  per  quod  ipsi 
Ballivi  et  homines  proficuum  Molendini  nostri  predicti  per 
magnum  tempus  amiserunt,  tam  in  nostri  contemptum  et 
exheredacionem,  quam  dictorum  Ballivorum  et  hominum  grave 
damnum  et  jacturam,  ac  solucionis  firme  nostre  predicte  retar- 
daciqnem  manifestam :  Velimus  tam  pro  nobis,  quam  ipsis 
Ballivis  et  hominibus  de  remedio  in  hac  parte  providere  opor- 
tuno.  Nos  ut  hujusmodi  prejudicio  nostro  ac  damno  et  jacture 
Ballivorum  et  hominum  predictorum  precave  valeamus,  per 
vos  super  premissis  plenius  certiorari  volentes:  Assignamus 
vos  tres  et  duos  vestrum  ad  inquirendum  per  sacramentum 
proborum  et  legalium  hominum  de  Comitatu  Cantebr;,  tam 
infra  libertates  quam  extra,  per  quos  rei  Veritas  melius  sciri 
poterit,  de  omnibus  et  singulis  Articulis  predictis,  et  aliis 
circumstantiis  premissa  concernentibus,  plenius  veritatem.  Et 
ideo  vobis  mandamus,  quod  ad  certos  dies  et  loca,  quos  vos  tres 
vel  duo  vestrum  ad  hoc  provideritis,  diligentem  super  premissis 
faciatis  Inquisicionem,  et  eam  distincte  et  aperte  factam,  nobis 
sub  sigillis  vestris,  trium  aut  duorum  vestrum,  et  sigillis  eorum, 
per  quos  facta  fuerit,  sine  dilatione  mittatis  et  hoc  Breve. 
Mandavimus  enim  vicecomiti  nostro  com',  predict',  quod  ad 
certos  diem  et  loca  quos  vos  tres,  vel  duo  vestrum  ei  scire 
faciatis,  venire  faciat  coram  vobis  tribus  vel  duobus  vestrum, 
tot  et  tales  probos  et  legales  homines  de  Balliva  sua,  tam  infra 
libertates  quam  extra,  per  quos  rei  Veritas  in  premissis  melius 
sciri  poterit  et  inquiri.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium,  has  literas 
nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentes,  Teste  Meipso  apud  Westmonas- 
terium  xvii°  die  Aprilis  anno  Regni  nostri  Anglie  xxvii° : 
Regni  vero  nostri  Francie  xiiii".  Per  consilium.  Inquisitio 
capta  apud  Cantebrigiam  die  Mercurii  prox.  post  Festum 
Sancte  Petronille  virginis  Anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  tertii 
post  Conquestum  xxvii'' :  coram  Willelmo  le  Warde,  et  Willelmo 
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de  Lavenham,  virtute  Commissionis  Domini  Regis  Koberto  de 
Thorpe,  et  dictis  Willelmo  et  Willelmo  et  Gilberto  Bernard 
tribus  vel  duobus  eorum  direct'  per  sacramentum  Willelmi  de 
Childerle,  Galfridi  de  Grantesete,  Ricardi  Moreys,  Willelmi 
Alleyn,  Lauren tii  de  Boxworth,  Johannis  Alvena,  Johannis  de 
Lorde,  Nicholai  Estmund,  Johannis  Mably,  Rogeri  de  Olvey, 
Johannis  Cateline,  et  Johannis  Watte.  Qui  dicunt  quod 
Dominus  Rex  habet  quoddara  Molendinum  aquaticum  in  villa 
Cantebrigie  super  Ripariam  ejusdem  ville.  Quod  quidem 
Molendinum  dimittitur  Ballivis  et  hominibus  predicte  ville, 
pro  certa  firma  Domino  Regi  inde  annuatim  reddenda.  Et 
dicunt  quod  Thomas  Mortymer  Chilr  tenet  unum  aluid  Molen- 
dinum aquaticum  ad  blada  super  quandam  Trenchiam,  a  dicta 
riparia  in  eadem  villa  descendentem,  et  ipse  et  predecessores 
sui  Molendinum  predictum  hactenus  tenuerunt.  Qui  quidem 
Thomas  jam  de  novo  circa  Festum  Sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli 
anno  Regni  Regis  predicti  xxvi*'  unum  aliud  Molendinum 
fullonicum  super  dictam  Ripariam  in  solo  Domini  Regis  viz.  in 
longitudine  xviii :  pedum  hominum,  et  in  latitudine  xii : 
pedum  hominum  ibidem  erexit,  et  cursum  aque  predicte  a 
dicto  Molendino  Domini  Regis,  usque  ad  dictum  Molendinum, 
sic  de  novo  edificatum  trahendo  et  vastando  aquam  ad  dictum 
Molendinum  Domini  Regis  descendentem  divertit,  per  quod 
ipsi  Ballivi  et  homines  magnum  proficuum  predicti  Molendini 
fullonici  amiserunt  in  contemptum  et  exheredacionera  Domini 
Regis  et  dictorum  Ballivorum  et  hominum  grave  damnum,  et 
solucionis  predicte  firme  Domini  Regis  retardacionem  mani- 
festam. 

In  cuius  rei  testimonium  Juratores  predicti  sigilla  sua  pre- 
sentibus  apposuerunt.  Datum  apud  Cantebrigiam  die  et  anno 
supradictis.  Ex  Bundello  Escaetr:  de  anno  27  Regis  Edwardi 
tertii  N°  56  :  In  Turri  London^ 

1  This  is  preserved  in  Baker  MS.  xxv,  pp.  52-4, 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Instructions  wheruppon  to  frame  an  answer  unto  a  Bill 
prepared  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber  by  the  Maior,  Bailifes 
&  Burgesses  of  the  Towne  of  Cambridge,  as  touchinge  a 
Priviledge,  Libertye,  &  Benefite  unto  them  belonginge  (as  they 
affirme)  in  respecte  of  the  Graunte  of  a  Watermill  there,  with 
the  appurtenances,  comonly  called  &  knowne  by  the  name  of 
the  King's  Mill,  unto  them  &  theire  successors  granted  (as  it  is 
alleadged)  by  her  Majesties  Progenitors,  under  the  grate  scale 
of  Englande,  together  with  the  Towne  of  Cambridge  &  the 
Lande  &  soile  thereof :  &  with  all  waters,  mill  daines,  wastes, 
&  groundes,  together  with  many  fraunchises,  Liberties,  Privi- 
ledges,  Profitts,  &  Comodities,  Parcell  of,  or  in  any  sorte 
belonginge  to  the  saide  Towne,  rendringe  &  yeeldinge  therfore 
the  yeerly  Rente  &c. 

In  the  tyme  of  William  the  Conquerour  there  was  (as  doth 
appeere  by  recorde)  in  the  towne  &  within  the  bounds  &  limitts 
thereof,  five  water  mills:  one  unto  the  Abbott  of  Elye  then 
belonginge :  one  other  Parcell  of  the  possessions  of  Alanus 
Earle  of  Brittane  and  the  other  3  erected  by  Picott,  who  had 
then  the  government  there,  as  Vicecomes  Agri  illius,  accordinge 
to  the  Pollecie  of  that  tyme.  Neither  is  there  any  recorde  of 
any  other  mill  there  before  the  reigne  of  Edward  the  firste,  to 
be  shewed  in  the  keepinge  of  anie  office  or  officer  unto  her 
Highnes  belonginge. 

The  Abbott's  Mill  continued  in  his  successors,  &  in  the 
Bisshopps  of  the  Sea  of  Elye  ever  since  the  saide  time,  untill 
the  late  Exchange  made  by  her  majestic  with  the  nowe  Bishoppe 
of  that  Sea. 

Earle  Alanus  Mill  continued  in  his  heires  (as  it  may  be  well 
supposed  &  it  is  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  Chronicle  of  England 
&  other  records)  untill  the  daies  of  Henry  the  3*^®  at  the  leaste  : 
for  that  Arthur,  the  heire  of  that  house,  by  Constanta  who  was 
joined  in  marriage  with  Jefferie  sonne  to  Kinge  Henry  the  2*^ 
was  livinge  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Reigne  of  Kinge  John,  after 
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the  graunte  of  the  Fee  Farme  by  Kinge  John  in  the  eighte 
yeere  of  his  reigne,  unto  the  Towne  of  Cambridge,  as  is  to  be 
showed. 

The  other  3  milles  erected  by  Picott,  continued  in  his 
heires  (as  is  to  be  collected  by  the  records  of  fourmer  tymes) 
untill  the  daies  of  Edward  l^*'^  at  the  leaste :  as  namelie  thus 
Picott,  dyinge  without  issue  male,  bestowed  his  onlie  daughter 
in  the  house  of  the  Peverelles,  with  which  familie,  together 
with  the  lands  of  Picott  her  father,  there  descended  the  Baronye 
of  Bowrne  in  the  countie  of  Cambridge  ;  which  Peverell  beinge 
thereof  possessed,  &  wantinge  issue  male,  bestowed  his  onely 
daughter  uppon  Gilbert  Peachie ;  the  last  of  which  familie 
fallinge  into  the  displeasure  of  Kinge  Edward  the  firste  (after 
he  had  preferred  his  sonnes,  which  he  had  by  a  second  wife) 
did,  by  deede,  bestowe  his  landes  uppon  the  saide  Kinge 
Edward  the  firste. 

So  that  here  uppon  we  doe  inferre,  that  thoughe  it  be  true, 
(as  wee  doe  assure  ourselves  it  is)  that  one  of  the  mills  nowe 
aboute  the  towne  of  Cambridge,  called  by  the  name  of  the 
King's  Mill,  doeth  lawfully  &  of  righte  belonge  unto  her 
Highnes,  as  in  the  righte  of  her  Crowne  &  dignitie;  yet  it 
cannot  be,  that  the  saide  mill  shoulde  belonge  unto  the  saide 
maior,  bailiffes  &  burgesses  of  the  towne  of  Cambridge  &  to 
their  successours,  by  reason  of  the  graunte  of  theire  fee  ferme 
in  the  2  yeere  of  the  reigne  of  Kinge  John  in  suche  sorte  as  it 
is  by  them  aileadged ;  as  well  as  in  respecte  of  the  premisses, 
as  of  the  graunte  itselfe,  beinge  made  Burgensibus  Cantebrigie 
et  heredibus  suis,  &  without  the  mencion  of  any  mill,  water,  or 
soyle,  otherwise  than  in  certaine  wordes  followinge  boeth  the 
graunt  &  the  Habendum,  viz.  "  Quare  volumus  quod  predicti 
Burgenses  et  heredes  sui  habeant  et  teneant  predictam  villam 
cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  bene  et  in  pace  etc.  in  pratis, 
pascuis,  molendinis,  aquis,  et  stagnis,  cum  omnibus  libertatibus, 
etc."  Wheruppon  we  are  moved  to  thinke,  that  the  maior  & 
baliffs  houlding  the  Bishops  Mill  by  a  demyse  (as  tyme  out  of 
minde  they  have  done)  that  the  saide  mill  of  her  Majesties 
fallinge  or  coininge  unto  the  crowne,  either  by  the  heires  of 
Alane,  or  of  Picott,  &  beinge  under  one  roofe  with  the  saide 
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Abbotts  or  Bisliops  Mill,  that  the  saide  maior  &  bailiffs  have 
intrusively  put  themselves  into  the  possession  thereof,  under 
the  colour  of  theirc  fee  ferme,  as  heretofore  they  did  into  the 
possession  of  Sturbridge  Fayer,  &  as  they  still  doe  into  the 
possession  of  Grenecrofte  fayer  in  &  aboute  Barnewell  without 
any  graunte  thereof,  or  righte  ther  unto,  by  anie  thinge  that 
appeereth  in  recorde :  &  as  they  likewise  doe  unto  the  fishinge 
&  waters  in  &  aboute  the  towne  of  Cambridge,  notwithstandinge 
a  graunte  therof  made  by  Kinge  Stephen  unto  the  Nunes  of 
Kadegunde  by  his  letters  patents  &  confirmance  therof  by 
Edward  the  firste,  in  the  seaventhe  yeere  of  his  reigne  under 
the  greate  seale  of  England ;  &  as  nowe  they  doe  unto  the 
soyle  in  &  aboute  the  towne  of  Cambridge,  notwithstandinge 
they  have  no  manor  wherunto  the  soyle  belongeth  :  &  that 
there  coulde  be  no  suche  a  thinge  founde  by  a  veredict  of 
townesmen  uppon  an  Inquisition  in  the  3*^^  yeere  of  the  reigne 
of  Edward  the  firste  &  notwithstandinge  that  in  the  fiffte  yeere 
of  the  reigne  of  Kinge  Edward  the  thirde  the  saide  Burgesses 
sueinge  unto  the  Kinge  in  the  tyme  of  Parliament  for  the 
confirmation  of  theire  charter  of  fee  ferme  did  confesse  them- 
selves to  have  nothinge  in  certeintie  wheruppon  to  raise  the 
same,  "nisi  solummodo  parvia  dotia  et  custumias  gentium 
forinsecarum  ad  villam  venientem  cum  suis  merchandizis  in  die 
Mercati " :  desiringe  theruppon  that  he  woulde  be  pleased  "  de 
gratia  sua  speciali  dictis  burgensibus  concedere  in  auxilium 
firmse  suse,  ut  locare  possent  parvas  venellas  et  loca  vasta  in 
dicta  villa  absque  lesione  status  regii  sen  alterius  personse 
nocumento  pro  commeditate  regis  et  heredum  suoram"  which 
was  not  then  yeelded  unto,  thoughe  of  late  yeeres  &  in  these 
tymes,  they  use  to  doe  it,  as  thoughe  all  was  theire  owne,  & 
mighte  dispose  of  the  soyle,  &  take  the  benefitte  therof  as  they 
liste  themselves. 

Yea  &  thoughe  it  be  verye  apparente  by  good  recorde,  that 
not  longe  after  the  graunte  of  the  fee  ferme,  viz.  in  xxxv*°  of 
Henry  3.  the  saide  Kinge  did  graunte  unto  the  saide  niines  of 
Radegund  in  Cambridge  the  incloasure  of  a  peece  of  grounde, 
nowe  parte  of  the  possessions  of  Jhesus  CoUedge  lyinge  betwixte 
the  scite  of  the  saide  CoUedge  &  the  Kinge's  Ditche  :  &  that 
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Old  picture  of  Parker's  Piece,  showing  wind-mill  to  E.  of  Old  Gaol 
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Kiuge  Edward  the  3*^®  in  the  xiiii*^  yeere  of  his  reigne  did 
graunte  also  to  Merques  Juliacke  (as  in  like  sorte  appeerethe) 
to  him  &  to  his  heires  male,  "  villam  Cantabrig.  cum  omnibus 
ad  dictam  villam  spectantibus  sive  pertinentibus  in  partem 
satisfactionis  mille  libratarum  terre  "  to  be  helde  "  per  servicium 
quarte  partis  unius  feodi  militis,"  requiringe  seisine  to  be  given 
therof  unto  him,  as  by  a  record  therof  appeereth.  And  as  also 
(under  the  colour  of  a  bodye  therunto  enabled)  they  have 
received  &  doe  withoulde  from  her  majestic,  in  lands  &  tene- 
ments, to  the  value  of  six  or  seaven  scorce  pounds  per  annum, 
neether  beinge  a  bodye  corporate  nor  havinge  any  license  to 
houlde  any  thinge  at  all  in  mortemane. 

As  touchinge  that  priviledge  which  they  alleage  to  belonge 
unto  the  King's  mill,  wherby  they  challenge  to  have  power  to 
restraine  the  loaders  unto  other  mills  from  the  caryage  of  corne 
or  graine  to  be  grownde  or  made  into  meale  in  any  other  mill 
in  the  saide  towne  of  Cambridge,  or  in  any  other  towne,  wherby 
the  profitte  or  benefitte  of  the  Kings  mill  may  be  impaired  &c. 
Besides,  that  wee  doe  not  know  of  anie  suche  priviledge  unto 
that  mill  belongeinge  &  doe  affirme  it  to  be  utterly  untrue 
that  wee  doe  sinisterly  practise  any  thinge  to  the  impairinge  of 
the  profitte  therof.  Suche  is  the  equitie  of  that  ho^^®  Courte, 
that  it  will  not  seeme  meete  or  reasonable  unto  them  (as  wee 
assure  ourselves)  to  have  the  foode  of  breade  for  two  thousand 
students  in  the  Universitie,  &  of  so  populous  a  towne  as  Cam- 
bridge is  knowne  to  be  to  depende  uppon  the  service  of  one 
mill,  not  beinge  able  to  turne  into  meale  the  fifthe  parte  of  the 
graine  that  is  there  spente,  or  uppon  the  will  or  pleasure  of 
those  that  are  knowne  to  take  pleasure  in  nothinge  more  then 
the  hurte  &  overthrowe  of  the  Universitie  there,  yf  by  theire 
unjuste  molestacions  &  troublesome  endeavours  they  coulde 
effecte  it. 

As  touching  any  preeminance  given  unto  the  Kings  mill  & 
that  other  of  the  Bishoppes,  by  any  order  or  composition  of 
the  occupiers  of  those  mills,  &  of  others  occupyinge  since  the 
time  of  Edward  the  firste  anie  other  mills  in  or  aboute  the 
towne,  wee  are  in  hope  that  theire  acte  will  not  be  thoughte 
sufficient  to  conclude  the  owners  of  these  mills,  whose  inherit- 
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ance  they  are,  or  to  restraine  them  from  theire  libertie  withoute 
theire  consente :  &  are  of  opinion,  that  yf  there  be  a  colour  for 
siichc  a  custome,  that  it  hath  grownc  since  the  time  of  Edward 
the  thirde,  the  Maior  &  bailiffes  houldinge  the  Bishoppes  mill 
by  lease,  the  Kings  mill  by  intrusion,  &  Mortimers  mills  uppon 
the  streame  of  Newneham  by  a  demise,  wherof  wee  will  give 
further  reason,  as  occasion  serveth\ 

APPENDIX  C. 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  Public  Records. 

1  James  I,  1603.  Commission,  13  July.  Interrogatory 
Deposition.    Mich.  Term.    No.  16. 

Plaintiffs,  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Cambridge. 

Defendants,  Martin  Dickinson,  Arthur  Stephens,  Philipp 
Pratt,  Daniel  Jellings. 

Mills  in  and  near  the  town  of  Camb.  called  King's  Mill, 
Bishop's  Mill  and  others,  and  the  custom  and  licence  of  corn 
grinding  in  them  for  the  inhabitants  and  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  [Vol.  38,  p.  458.] 

m  James  /,  1622-8.  C.  12  Feb.,  I.D.  28  Mar.  at  Cambridge. 
Easter  Term.    No.  3. 

PI.  Mayor,  bayliffes  and  burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Camb. 
and  Chs.  Dawson,  lessee  of  the  Mills  under  the  said  Corporation. 

D.  John  Fydling,  Hugh  Humfrey,  John  Austen,  John 
Carter,  Rob^.  Dickson,  alias  Dickerson. 

Mills  called  the  "  King's  Mill "  in  Camb.  Custom  of  "  suit 
and  grist "  to  the  mills.  Alleged  injury  to  plaintiff  by  defendants 
diverting  custom  from  the  mill  to  mills  of  theirs,  called  ''Bishop's 
Mill,"  "  Hauxton  Mill,"  and  "  Newnam  Mills  "  etc.  Survey. 

[Vol.  88,  p.  782.] 

'^1  James  I,  1628.  C.  26  May,  I.D.  16  June  at  Cambridge. 
Trin.  Term.    No.  1. 

PI.  is  as  last — including  Dawson. 
D.  as  above  (1),  (2),  (8),  (4). 

Town  of  Cambridge,  and  the  mill  there  called  the  "  King's 
1  This  is  preserved  in  Cole,  Add.  MS.,  5852,  H.  192  b,  &c. 
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ance  they  are,  or  to  restraine  them  from  theire  libertie  withoute 
theire  consente :  &  are  of  opinion,  that  yf  there  be  a  colour  for 
siiche  a  custome,  that  it  hath  growne  since  the  time  of  Edward 
the  thirde,  the  Maior  &  bailiffes  houldinge  the  Bishoppes  mill 
by  lease,  the  Kings  mill  by  intrusion,  &  Mortimers  mills  uppon 
the  streame  of  Newneham  by  a  demise,  wherof  wee  will  give 
further  reason,  as  occasion  serveth^ 

APPENDIX  C. 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  Public  Records. 

1  James  I,  1603.  Commission,  13  July.  Interrogatory 
Deposition.    Mich.  Term.    No.  16. 

Plaintiffs,  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Cambridge. 

Defendants,  Martin  Dickinson,  Arthur  Stephens,  Philipp 
Pratt,  Daniel  Jellings. 

Mills  in  and  near  the  town  of  Camb.  called  King's  Mill, 
Bishop's  Mill  and  others,  and  the  custom  and  licence  of  corn 
grinding  in  them  for  the  inhabitants  and  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  [Vol.  38,  p.  458.] 

21  James  1, 1622-8.  C.  12  Feb.,  I.D.  28  Mar.  at  Cambridge. 
Easter  Term.    No.  3. 

PI.  Mayor,  baylififes  and  burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Camb. 
and  Chs.  Dawson,  lessee  of  the  Mills  under  the  said  Corporation. 

D.  John  Fydling,  Hugh  Humfrey,  John  Austen,  John 
Carter,  Bob^.  Dickson,  alias  Dickerson. 

Mills  called  the  "  King's  Mill "  in  Camb.  Custom  of  "  suit 
and  grist "  to  the  mills.  Alleged  injury  to  plaintiff  by  defendants 
diverting  custom  from  the  mill  to  mills  of  theirs,  called  "Bishop's 
Mill,"  "  Hauxton  Mill,"  and  "  Newnam  Mills  "  etc.  Survey. 

[Vol.  38,  p.  732.] 

21  James  I,  1623.  C.  26  May,  I.D.  16  June  at  Cambridge. 
Trin.  Term.    No.  1. 

PI.  is  as  last — including  Dawson. 
D.  as  above  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4). 

Town  of  Cambridge,  and  the  mill  there  called  the  "  King's 
1  This  is  preserved  in  Cole,  Add.  MS.,  5852,  ff.  192  b,  &c. 
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Mill,"  mills  called  the  "Bishop's  Mill,"  and  ''Newman  Mill" 
and  others,  belonging  to  defendants,  called  "  Hauxton  Mill " 
(in  Cambridge)  and  a  windmill  in  Chesterton  near  Cambridge. 
Custom  of  "  suit  and  grist  "  to  the  King's  Mill.  Alleged  setting 
aside  and  interference  with  such  custom  by  defendants.  Survey. 

[Vol.  38,  p.  735.] 

31^  Charles  II.    C.  5  July,  ID.  10  Oct.  at   .  Mich. 

Term.    No.  20,  p.  350. 

PI.  John  Townsend,  John  Sanders,  and  the  mayor,  bailiffs 
and  burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge. 

D.  the  master,  fellows,  and  scholars  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
Colledge,  in  the  University  of  Camb.,  Richd.  Drury,  Wm.  Symons. 

Water-mills  situate  in  the  precincts  of  the  town  of  Camb. 
called  the  King's  Mill,  the  Bishop's  Mill,  and  Newnham  Mills. 
Charge  ag^^  defendant  Symons  of  continuing  "grinding  at 
Newnham  Mill  after  notice  by  blowing  the  horne  by  the 
complaintant's  tenant  or  occupier  (of  King's  Mill)  to  leave  off 
working,  and  for  setting  to  his  worke  at  Newnham  Mills,  before 
he  had  notice  given  him  by  blowing  of  a  horne  "  &c.  &c.  and  of 
grinding  with  both  mill  luheels  together''  &c. 

[Vol.  40,  p.  350.] 

11  Wm.  III.    I.D.  5  May,  1699.    Easter  Term.    No.  23. 

PI.  Rich'\  York,  Henry  Ellis,  and  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  the  town  of  Cambridge. 

D.  the  Master,  fellows,  and  scholars  of  Gon.  and  Caius  Coll. 
in  the  Univers.  of  Cambridge,  John  Blackwell,  Matt.  Burroughs, 
Richd.  Manlove. 

Water-mills  situate  in  the  precincts  of  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge called  "the  King's  Mill,"  "the  Bishop's  Mill"  and 
Newenham  Mill.  Touching  alledged  injury  caused  to  saide 
King's  Mill  (belonging  to  the  plaintiffs)  by  the  owners  of 
Newnham  Mill  grinding  with  two  wheels  instead  of  one  during 
a  scarcity  of  water  and  continuing  to  work  after  the  blowing  of 
a  horn  contrary  to  usage  and  custom  and  by  having  "sold  to 
the  waterman  any  gushes  or  floats  of  water  to  bring  up  their 
boats  to  Cambridge"  &c.  &c.  Usage,  privileges,  and  customs 
of  said  mills.  [Vol.  41,  p.  176.] 
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Notes  on  an  ancient  seal,  presented  in  1910  a.d, 
TO  the  Cambiiidge  Antiquarian  Society  by 
Edward  Hailstonk,  F.R.Hist.S. 

This  seal  was  dug  up  in  Bottishaiii  Fen,  near  Anglesey 
Priory  in  1868  A.D.,  is  oval  in  form,  and  possibly  originally  gilt» 
On  it  is  pourtrayed  Saint  Lawrence  with  his  gridiron  surrounded 
by  the  inscription,  *savntte  lavrencii.  No  other  Lawrence 
note  is  known  in  connection  with  Anglesey  Priory  save  Master 


Actual  size. 


Lawrence  de  St  Nicholas,  a  great  benefactor  to  the  house.  In 
fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  buildings,  of  which  there  are 
still  some  remains,  were  due  to  his  munificence,  and  so  we  are 
tempted  to  suppose  that  the  seal  in  question  was  his :  the 
more  so  as  we  shall  see  from  what  follows  reasons  for  concluding 
that  he  died  within  the  precincts  of  the  Priory  \ 

Unfortunately,  we  have,  so  far,  but  scant  notices  of  his  life. 
Such  as  they  are,  we  append  in  brief 

In  1190  A.d.  he  was  Prebend  of  Tockerington  or  Torkelinton 
(Throckrington,  co.  of  Northumberland).  He  is  described  as  a 
kinsman  of  the  Pope,  and  subdean  and  chaplain  to  the  same,  so 
that  we  may  assume  that  he  was  one  of  the  various  foreign 
priests  of  that  day  foisted  into  English  benefices.  Where 
St  Nicholas'  birthplace  was  is  uncertain.     But  there  is  a 

^  Vide  Hist.  Bottisham,  C.  A.  S.  Octavo  Publications,  No,  xiv,  passim,  and 
p.  340,  quoting  ADD.  MSS.  15,  352,  359,  and  15,  353,  334,  356 ;  Reg.  Album  iii. 
856,  quoted  by  Raine ;  Reg.  Gray  pp.  148,  154,  155. 
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curious  entry  in  the  Papal  Letters  dated  1281  a.d.  Id.  Mar, 
Orvieto  fol.  26:"  Mandate  to  the  Archbps,  Bps,  &c.  of  England 
informing  them  that  Master  Geoffrey  is  sent  to  collect  the  cess 
and  other  dues,  and  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the 
items  they  are  here  appended \"  {Inter  alia)  "In  the  diocese  of 
Ely,  the  hospital  of  Angleshei — 1  Melachin  "  (acc.  to  the  Editor, 
a  Hispano-Saracenic  coin).  No  other  place  in  the  diocese  is 
mentioned.  This  cess  was  perhaps  due  owing  to  a  grant  of 
some  form  of  Papal  protection.  Now  from  the  name  is  not  this 
Melachin  a  Majorcan  coin,  the  ancient  Malla'^  ?  In  the  Balearic 
islands  we  find  no  commune  of  the  name  of  St  Nicholas,  but  in 
Palma,  the  capital  of  Majorca,  there  is  a  church  dedicated  to 
that  saint.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  France,  in  the 
Department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  a  "  chef-lieu  "  of  St  Nicholas 
de  la  Grave  in  the  canton  of,  and  close  by,  Castel-Sarrasin. 
These  indications,  however,  are  perhaps  too  slight  to  afford  any 
reliable  conclusion.    But  to  resume. 

In  1217  A.D.  on  the  nomination  of  Cardinal  Guala,  he  was 
appointed  Rector  of  Chesterton,  Cambridgeshire ^ 

In  1218  A.D.  at  the  prayer  of  Master  R.,  official  of  Pandulph, 
Bishop  elect  of  Norwich,  he  was  presented,  by  the  patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  to  the  Rectory  of  Tirindon  (Tyrrington  or  Ter- 
rington  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk),  and,  on  tlie  petition  of  Guala, 
Cardinal  of  St  Martin's,  instituted  and  confirmed  on  4  Id. 
February. 

In  1226  A.D.  we  read  of  various  disputes  with  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York  respecting  payments  due  from  the  prebend  of 
Tockerington,  the  church  of  the  same,  in  the  Archbp's  gift 
having  been  added  in  1223  a.d.,  and  a  dispensation  to  hold  it 
with  his  other  benefices. 

In  the  same  year  10  Cal.  Jan.  the  Pope  sends  a  mandate  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  cause  justice  to  be  done  on  those 
who  disturb  the  rights  and  possessions  of  Master  Lawrence  de 
St  Nicholas  whether  after  his  leaving  England,  or  who  withhold 
their  rents  from  those  to  whom  he  has  granted  the  same  to 

'  i,  475. 

-  Vide  Bover,  Noticias  de  Mallorca,  p.  139. 
Rot.  Pat.  June  29,  1217  a.d.,  Papal  Lett,  i,  52,  C.  A.  Soc.  vol.  vii,  210. 
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tariii,  or  in  ;my  way  injure,  him.  A  coiicun-(;iit  letter  is  sent  t<) 
the  Abbot  of  Walden,  the  Prior  of  I>ariivvell,  and  tlie  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Yoi  k.  Hence  we  may  conchide  that  he  held  at  that 
time  some  benefice  in  the  gift  of  the  above  mentioned  Abbot. 

Now  as  to  his  connection  with  the  House  of  Anglesey. 
Originally,  the  brethi-en  serving  God  there  formed  a  "  hospital 
for  the  poor  sick "  as  the  early  documents  state.  The  first 
Prior  that  we  read  of  is  one  Richard,  whose  name  occurs  in 
1222  A.D.  It  seems  therefore  probable  that  Master  Lawrence 
de  St  Nicholas,  moved  by  charity  and  the  poor  condition  of  the 
house,  determined  when  Rector  of  Chesterton  to  become  a 
second  benefactor,  remodelling  the  establishment  and  providing 
for  Canons  under  the  rule  of  St  Augustine.  The  details  of  his 
gifts  are  specified  in  the  Hist,  of  Bottisham.  The  church  was 
built  and  in  1236  A.D.  there  were  in  process  of  completion,  the 
refectory,  chapter  house,  dormitory,  cloister,  and  the  Prior's 
chamber  over  it,  entered  from  the  outside  by  a  staircase  the 
corbel  tables  of  which  are  now  visible.  On  the  north  side  he 
looked  over  what  was,  up  to  our  own  day,  called  Paradise 
Garden.  The  entrance  to  the  Priory  was  on  the  south  side — 
now  a  garden  doorway.  Master  Lawrence  must  have  taken 
a  particular  interest  in  the  house,  and  almost  certainly  died 
there.  This  we  may  conclude  from  what  follows  :  Nicholas 
Sandwich,  Prior  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  in  his  time,  viz. 
1244 — 1254  A.D.,  gave  a  power  of  attorney  to  two  of  his  monks 
to  claim  a  book  lent  to  Master  Lawrence  de  St  Nicholas  which 
remained  with  the  canons  of  Anglesey  after  the  said  person's 
decease  and  which  we  know  from  a  subsequent  catalogue  of  the 
library  at  Canterbury  was  returned.  Again,  on  the  death  of 
Master  Lawrence  de  St  Nicholas  a  deposit  was  made  in  the 
treasury  of  Anglesey  of  10  marks,  three  of  which  were  due  and 
paid  up  in  1267  A.D.  to  his  nephew  Theodenus  de  Thostia 
(?  =  Theodwin  of  the  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome).  Most  likely 
this  was  a  pension,  so  that  if  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  a 
yearly  one  of  half  a  mark  (a  "  compte  "  as  the  French  say),  on 
working  it  out  we  should  find  that  it  would  start  in  1247  A.D., 
presumably  the  year  of  his  death.  This  would  accord  with  the 
above  mentioned  claim  of  the  book  lent.    Among  the  witnesses 
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to  the  document  regarding  the  quit-claim  occurs  the  name  of 
Sir  Roman  de  Slaccis,  whose  seal  was  appended,  as  Theodenus 
de  Thostia  says  specifically  that  he  had  not  one  of  his  own.  It 
looks  as  if  that  one  of  his  own  was,  in  reality,  his  uncle's  which 
had  got  lost.  Sir  Roman,  presumably  a  foreigner,  is  most 
probably  the  Romanus,  vicar  of  Foxton,  mentioned  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls \  That  Master  Lawrence  was  dead  in  1253  a.d. 
we  know  from  the  Papal  Letters^,  in  which  year,  on  9  Cal.  Ap. 
Perugia,  an  Indult  was  given  to  Henry  de  Malolacu,  Rector  of 
Cordewell,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  of  Tiringham 
(Tyrrington)  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  of  the  value  together 
of  80  marks,  to  hold  an  additional  benefice. 

There  is  but  one  other  entry  in  documents  mentioning 
Master  Lawrence  de  St  Nicholas.  In  1244  a.d.  his  name 
occurs  as  a  tenant  of  4  acres  of  the  land  of  Roger  Giffard  as 
appears  by  an  inquisition  of  c.  1244  A.D.,  the  place  not  being 
stated  I 

If  then  the  subject  of  these  notes  died  within  the  Priory, 
and  was  so  great  a  benefactor  to  the  House,  it  would  be  natural 
to  look  for  his  burial  place,  in  accordance  with  custom,  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  House.  An  extract,  bearing  on  this  point, 
from  the  diary  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hailstone,  dated  Feb.  12, 
1856  A.D.  states : 

"  On  this  day  a  discovery  was  made  at  Anglesey  Priory  of 
a  stone  coffin  and  coped  lid,  lying  within  8  or  10  feet  inside 
the  South  Porch  " — the  entry  to  the  monastery — "  under  the 
floor,  partly  of  the  little  room  and  partly  under  the  great  room, 
into  which  the  front  door  is  the  entrance.  It  was  about  2  feet 
under  the  present  surface,  and  was,  I  think,  in  its  original  place 
of  sepulture.  The  place  is  undergoing  a  complete  restoration 
and  being  fitted  for  the  residence  of  a  clergyman  (the  late 
Rev.  S.  Charlton),  and  in  digging  up  the  ground  for  the  floor 
joists  in  the  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  porch  I  found,  about 
2  feet  below  the  present  floor-line,  the  surface  of  the  original 
Priory  floor,  generally  paved  with  large  slabs  of  thick  clunch. 
What  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  stone  coffin  was  the  appearance 
of  a  large  stone,  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  floor,  with  one  end  to 

1  Vol.  ii.  2  Vol.  i,  284. 

3  Lib.  Meiu.  Barmvell,  ed.  Clark,  p.  106. 
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the  westward  larger  than  that  of  the  other  end  to  the  eastward. 
Upon  being  taken  up,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  lid  of  a  coffin 
upside  down  with  a  carved  floriated  cross  upon  it,  about  the 
date  of  1300  A.D.,  and  exactly  similar  to  those  which  cover  the 
coffins  on  the  south  side  of  Bottisham  church.  It  laid  upon 
the  coffin  which  was  filled  up  with  mortar  and  rubbish.  The 
bones  of  the  occupant  were  however  laid  apparently  as  they 
were  when  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  coffin,  entire  and 
undisturbed.  The  coffin  is... of  a  different  stone  and  ruder 
workmanship — slightly  notched  inside  at  the  shoulder  at  the 
sides.  The  skull  and  teeth  were  remarkably  large  and  very 
fairly  preserved." 

That  coffin,  and  a  smaller  one,  presumably  for  Mary,  1st 
wife  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh,  chevaler,  found  near  the  site  of  the 
old  dovecot,  where  was  we  presume  the  Priory  cemetery, 
mentioned  in  documents,  are  still  in  the  garden.  The  bones 
found  under  the  floor  of  the  house,  were  buried  beneath  a 
mutilated  coffin-lid,  which  now  lies  at  the  west  end  of  the 
abbey — the  name  by  which  the  building  is  now  known. 

In  conclusion,  from  what  has  been  aforesaid,  we  think  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  assume  that  we  have  here  the  self-same 
seal  once  belonging  to,  and  handled  by,  the  Papal  pluralist 
above  noted. 


Note  to  Romanus.  As  his  predecessors  in  Foxton  we  find 
Manuel  de  Bagneria,  Rector,  who  was  succeeded  by  Gregesius^ 
de  Bagneria,  Vicar,  whose  name  occurs  in  1275  A.D.  If  this  be 
Bagneres  de  Luchon,  in  the  department  of  the  Haute  Garonne, 
it  is  not  far  from  St  Nicholas  de  la  Grave  above  mentioned. 
Bagneres  de  Bigorre  is  in  the  Hautes  Pyrenees.  The  name  of 
Gamielis,  also  presumably  a  foreigner,  occurs  in  Foxton  in 
1271  A.D.  before  Manuel.  Of  other  foreign  priests  at  this  time 
in  Cambridgeshire  benefices  we  have — in  Carleton,  Stephen, 
nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  in  the  time  of  Geoffrey  de  Burgh, 
Bishop  of  Ely  (1225—1229  A.D.)  :  and  in  Caxton,  Herbert,  Arch- 
deacon of  Evreux,  resigned  in  1255  or  1256  A.D.,  when  Thomas, 
nephew  of  Pope  Alexander  IV,  was  appointed. 

^  ?  Gregorius. 
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Notes  on  two  bronze  pins  recently  found  in 
and  near  cambridge. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Walker,  M.A. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while,  on  account  of  their  being 
such  fine  specimens,  to  figure  and  describe  the  two  pins 
illustrated  below. 


Fig.  1. 

This  fine  bronze  pin  was  found  in  a  field  near  Comberton,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  with  a  quantity  of  fragments  of 
Roman  pottery  and  other  remains  of  the  Roman  period. 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  the  late  Celtic  period  and  is  of  unusual 
beauty  owing  to  the  simplicity  and  gracefulness  of  its  design 
and  workmanship. 

Its  measurements  are  as  follows  : 

Length,  10'5  centimetres. 
Width  across  coils,  17  millimetres. 
Diameter  of  shaft,  8  millimetres. 
The  pin  is  made  of  one  thin  piece  of  bronze  8  millimetres 
wide.    A  slit  was  cut  in  one  end  of  the  metal,  dividing  it 
exactly  in  half,  thus  : 


 a.   

 b  

Fig.  2. 

The  metal  was  then  rolled  together  in  order  to  form  the 
round  shaft ;  this  action  brought  the  two  narrow  strips,  made 
by  the  slit,  into  this  position : 


Fig.  3. 
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Tlie  strips  a  and  h  were  then  bent  outwards  from  the  shaft, 
and  rolled  into  the  two  coils  which  touch  each  other. 

The  point  was  then  sharpened  and  the  whole  pin  trimmed 
by  filing. 

The  single  join  which  runs  down  the  shaft  can  be  seen  in 
the  figure. 

The  shaft  is  hollow. 


Ficx.  4. 


The  bronze  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  crozier  or  shepherd's  crook 
was  found  near  the  Grange  Road,  almost  on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  Road,  which  runs  across  the  Grange  Road  from  Castle 
Hill  towards  Barton. 

Its  dimensions  are : 

Length,  11 '7  centimetres. 

Width  across  crook,  9  millimetres. 

Diameter  of  shaft,  2'5  millimetres. 

It  is  of  late  Celtic  workmanship  of  a  very  rare  design,  and 
is  formed  of  one  solid  length  of  metal,  bent  and  filed  to  shape. 
Lying  with  it,  about  2|  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
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were  the  two  Roman  vessels  and  the  metal  cylinder  which  is 
probably  a  knife  handle. 

The  jug,  made  of  white  ware,  is  exactly  6  inches  in  height, 
while  the  vase,  of  typical  Durobrivian  bronze  coloured  ware, 
measures  4f  inches,  and  is  very  slightly  taller  than  the  pin  is 
long. 

The  metal  cylinder,  shown  in  the  figure  under  the  pin  is  of 
bronze  with  usual  Celtic  markings.  A  quantity  of  fragments 
of  Roman  vessels  were  associated  with  these  articles. 

I  have  in  my  possession  some  bronze  things  which  were 
found  in  a  Saxon  site  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  distant  from 
the  spot  where  these  Roman  or  late  Celtic  articles  were  dis- 
covered.   They  are  as  follows : 

Two  ring  brooches ;  a  part  of  the  square  head  of  a  late  fifth 
century  Scandinavian  brooch  of  a  rather  rare  type ;  a  pin 
having  a  flattened  head  with  a  ring  through  it — the  ring  most 
probably  had  spangles  attached  to  it.  One  like  this  was  found 
at  Brighthampton,  Oxon.  (Archaeologia,  Vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  97, 
fig.  1),  and  at  Leagrave,  Beds.  (Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.,  Vol.  xxi.,  p.  60) ; 
two  buckles  and  an  amber  head. 

Professor  Hughes  tells  me  that  in  this  locality  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Roman  and  Saxon  sites  is  very  clear 
— only  Roman  or  Celtic  things  being  found  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  only  Saxon  on  the  other. 

This  crook  pin,  which  was  at  first  thought  to  be  of  Saxon 
date,  must  be  of  the  Roman  or  late  Celtic  period,  judging  by 
the  things  associated  with  it  and  the  position  in  which  it  was 
found. 

There  is  in  the  Musee  d'Antiquites  at  Rouen  a  pin  of 
almost  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  one  described  above. 
The  Rouen  specimen,  which  has  the  final  coil  of  the  crook 
broken  off,  was  dug  up  with  many  other  Roman  remains  from 
a  purely  Roman  site. 
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